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ADVERTISEMENT. 


TEE favourable reception which collec- 
tions of this kind have received in all ages 
will, it is preſumed, be a ſufficient apology for 
the following Publication. He that amuſes 
vou,“ ſays Lord Bacon, “is next to him that 
inſtructs you.” © I pity the man,” ſays Dr. 
Smith,* „who has no reliſh for Anecdote. 
Should ſolitude, want of buſineſs, or misfor- 
tunes of any kind, force ſuch a man to ſeek 
relief from books, alas! he finds them But 
formal dullneſs, tedious friends!” No mornent 
of time needs hang heavy on his hands ; no 
{ituation, no circumſtances, neither at kome nor 
abroad; neither in youth nor old age; neither 
in proſperity nor adverſity, but can be ren- 
dered more agreeable while he can taſte the 
intellectual pleatures of a terſe and well- 
told Anecdote.” Suppoſe that youth ſhould 


* Late of Mariana-College, America, 
a3 reap 
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reap no other advantage from a work of this 
nature than the power of employing thoſe. 
vacant hours, which, for the want of ſuch 
an agreeable companion, are but too often 
ſpent in trifling viſits; cards, hunting, drink- 
ing-matches, and other hurtful pleaſures ; 
even ſuch a conſideration is not the ieaſt in 
its favour. But there is another ſuperior to 
this; ſuch ſelections tend to enlarge the mind, 
to excite emulation and a laudable curioſity, 
to improve the temper, to ſoften the manners, 
to ſocth the paſſions, to fill up the pauſes of 
converſation, to give a zeſt to hilar:iy, to 
cheriſh reflection, and to lead on to ſtudies of 
a more exalted claſs. With theſe views the 
following collection was undertaken; ſeveral 
of the Anecdotes are original, and ſuch as 
have appeared were thought worthy of a more 
permanent medium than thoſe through which 
they were at firſt conveyed. 
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ANECDOTES, &c. 


ABERCORN) Fe: 
The late Earl and preſent Marquis. 


HE late Earl of Abercorn was born in 1712, 

and ſucceeded his father in 1944. He was the 

only nobleman of the kingdom not of the blood 

royal who united in his own perſon the honour of the 
Peerage of England, Scotland, and Ireland. 

His Lordſhip was remarkable, in early life, for the 
ſtiffneſs and auſterity of his manners. He is ſaid to 
have made the tour of Europe in ſo perpendicular a 
ſtile, as never to have touched the back of his car- 
riage, Although, at one part of his life, he was much 
about the Court, he never booed. 


When the preſent Queen landed from Germany, 
Lord Abercorn received her at his houſe, where ſhe 

and her ſuite ſlept : ſoon after his Lordſhip went to 
St. James's, when his Majeſty thanked him for his 
attention to the Queen, ſaying, he was afraid her 
2 > viſit 
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viſit had given him a great deal of WY he replied, 
& A great deal of trouble, indeed!“ 


* 


His brother, who was a churchman, once ſolicited 
him to apply for a living which was vacant, and in the 
gift of the Crown, worth £1000 a year. Lord A.'s 
anſwer was as follows: —“ I never aſk favours. In- 


Cloſed is a deed of annuity of £ 1000 per annum. 
; Yours, 5 Abercorn.“ 


He generally viſited his ſeat at Duddingſtone, i in 

the vicinity of Edinburgh, once a year, where he 

remained five or ſix weeks; but, contrary to the 

maxims of Scotch hoſpitality, was highly offended if 

any perſon preſumed to viſit him without the forma- 

| lity of a card of invitation. Dr. Robertſon, the ce- 

. lebrated hiſtorian, not aware of this, went to pay his 

reſpetts to the Noble Earl, and found him walking in 

a ſhrubbery lately planted. The Doctor, wiſhing 

to pay a comp'iment to the ſoil, obſerved, the ſhrubs 

had grown confiderably ſince his Lordſhip's laſt viſit: 

& They have nothing elſe to do,” replicd his Lord- 

ſhip, and, immediately turning on his heel, left the 
Doctor, without uttering another word. 

Theſe were the peculiarities of his character, which 
made him very unpopular in his native e He 
died immenſely rich. | | 

He was ſucceeded by his nephew, the Honoura- 
ble Joun JAuESs HAMILTON, now Marquis of 
Abercorn. 


He 
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When making the grand tour as Mr. Hamilton, this 
Nobleman was not a little mortified that he could not 
with propriety ſport a coronet over his arms, his un- 
cle being then alive, and he only a Commoner. It 
was a law of police, to which all travellers muſt con- 
form in their journies through France, Italy, &c. 
that every perſon ſhall give in his name and quality 
to the landlord of the hotel where he fleeps, who is 
obliged to inſert them in a book kept for that purpoſe, 
the contents of which are every night communicated 
to the Commandant. Mr. Hamilton aſſumed the title 
of Count, ſtiling himſelf, in the landlord's book, 
Conte Hereditaire, by which title he has fince been ge- 

rally known. | 

The ſhrewd aubergiſtes of France ſoon diſcovered 
the weak {ide of their gueſt ; they therefore called 
him My Lord, and charged him accordingly. . 


> ————— Ä———— ͤ — 
ANECDOT B. 


The Marquis determining, at leaſt in his own ar- 
rangements, to obtain a punctuality from his viſitors, 
invited a large party to dinner. The card mentioned 
five o'clock preciſely. l 

His Lordſhip found himſelf attended at that hour 
by a ſingle gentleman : he, however, fat down to din- 
ner, and partook of the firſt courſe. About fix, his 
viſitors began to drop in; his Lordſhip was at dinner. 
No apology was made ; they ſeated themſelves in 
awkward confuſion, looked at their watches, and 

3 2 took 
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took dinner. The ſtill more-polite part of the affem. 
bly arrived about ſeven, and, inſtead of TR were 
complimented with coffee. 


ACTRESSES. 


1. When Mrs. G.ynN made her entree in Lady 


| Townley, ſome years fince, in Dublin, three high- 


bred women of faſhion in the ſtage-box groſsly in- 


ſulted her by talking loud, coughing, &c. The 


Aareſs, greatly diſtreſſed, ſtopped, burſt into 
tears, and retired. The Ladies, unabaſhed, for a 
moment enjoyed their triumph, when a great uproar 
enſued, and go on, go on, was heard from all parts of 


the houſe. A young collegian, Sir R— J—, then 


ſuddenly jumped on the bench, in the middle of the 
pit, and exclaimed to the audience, “ My friends, 
who fit about me, are determined the play ſhall not 
go on till thoſe three drunken gentlemen in women's 
clothes leave the ſtage-box.” This addreſs was uni- 
verſally applauded, and, being followed by a ſhower 
of oranges and apples from both galleries, the Ama- 
zonians retifed in the utmoſt confuſion amidſt the 


hiſſes of the ſpectators. 


2. Mademoiſelle Vankope appeared upon PE ſtage in 


the fourtcenth year of her age. Her father, who 


played Agamemnon to her Iphigenia, was a great per- 
former, and her mother was alſo diſtinguiſhed upon 


the Stage. | 


ADDINGTON. 5 


It was this Lady, who, finding ſhe had the misfor- 
tune of diſpleaſing the inhabitants of the pit, (who 
fit, or rather ſtand, there, the umpires of fame,) by 
a witty alluſion to her being married to an actor, and 
of courſe ſolicitous to tread the ſtage in company 
with him, thus parodied two lines in her part of Ra- 
cines Tragedy of Phedra and Hypolitus. 

O haine de Venus! O fatale colere ! 
C'eſt vous que m expoſer aux fureurs du Parterre! 


DR. ADDINGTON, Father of the Speaker. ; 


Dx. AbpIx c ro was ſent for by a Gentleman whoſe 
ſon was ſuppoſed to be at the point of death. While 
the Dodtor was in the ſick room, the family aſſembled 
below in anxious expeQation, and, after a long and 
painful pauſe, a near relation of the patient hurried 
out of the room, to enquire the reaſon of his delay. 
On the ſtairs he found the phyſician and apo- 
thecary, who was a Foxite, involved in a diſpute 
with Dr. Addington on the India Bill. | | 

« Dear Sir, (ſaid the young man, labouring with 
fraternal affection, and angry with the phyſician) 
there is no one in this houſe denies the tranſcendant 
merits of the heroes at Burton Pynſent, but my poor 
brother will I fear be dead before you get through the 
India Bill,” The medical practitioner felt the hint, 
went out, and preſcribed. 
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ADDISON. 


Mr. Addiſon, having received certain hints, dieb 
it was impoſſible. to miſunderſtand, from a married 
lady, the wife _ his friend, he ſent her the following 
letter. 1 Ya 

« Madam, | 

& Tt would be ridiculous in me, after) the late 
intimation you were pleaſed to favour me with, to 
affect any longer an ignorance of your ſentiments, 
however oprolie an approbation of them muſt be to 
the dictates of reaſon and juſtice. This expreſſion I 
am ſenſible may appear inconſiſtent in the mouth of 
a polite man, but J hope it is no diſgrace to a ſincene 


one. In matters of importance, delicacy ought to give 
way to truth, and ceremony mult be ſacrificed to: can- 
dour. An honeſt freedom is the privilege of ingenu- 


ity, and the mind, which is above the practice of de- 


ceit, can never ſtoop to be guilty of n 1 5 


ſuch a point. | 
& Give me leave, Madam, to 8 that ths 


connexion ſubſiſting between your buſband and my- 
Telf is of a nature too ſtrong for me to think of inju- 
ring him in a point where the happineſs of his life is 


ſo naterially concerned. You cannot be inſenſible 


of his goodneſs or my obligations; and ſuffer me to 


obſerve, that, were I capable of ſuch an action, how 
much ſoever my behaviour might be rewarded by 


your paſſion, I muſt be deſpiſed * your reaſon, and, 


though 
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though I might be eſteemed as a lover, 1 ſhould be 
hated as a man. Highly ſenſible of the power of 
your beauty, I am determined to avoid an interview 
where my peace and honour may be for ever loſt.— 
You have paſſions, you ſay, Madam; give me leave 
to anſwer, you have underſtanding alſo; you have a 
heart ſuſceptible of the tendereſt impreſſions, but a 
ſoul, if you would chooſe to awaken it, beyond an 
unwarrantable indulgence of them; and let me in- 
treat you, for your own ſake, to reſiſt any giddy im- 
pulſe or ill-placed inclination which ſhall induce you 
to entertain a thought prejudicial to your own ho- 
nour, and repugnant to your virtue. 

& I too, Madam, am far from being inſenſible. I 
too have paſſions, and would my ſituation, a few 
years ago, have allowed me a poſhbility of ſucceed- 
ing, I ſhould legally have ſolicited that happineſs 
which you are now ready to beſtow. I had the ho- 
nour of ſupping at Mr. D.'s, where I firſt ſaw you, 
and I ſhall make no ſcruple in declaring, that I ne- 
ver ſaw a perſon ſo irreſiſtibly beautiful, nor a manner 
ſo exceſſively engaging; but the ſuperiority of your 
circumſtances prevented any declaration on my ſide, 
although I burnt with a flame as ſtrong as ever fired 
the human breaſt. I laboured to conceal it. Time 
and abſence at length abated a hopeleſs paſſion, and 
your marriage with my patron effectually cured it. 
Do not, Madam, endeavour to rekindle that flame; 
do not deftroy a tranquillity I have juſt begun to 
_ taſte, and blaſt your own honour, which bas been hi- 
B 4 therto 
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therto unſullied. My beſt eſteem 1s yours; but, 

ſhould I promiſe more, conſider the fatal neceſſity I 

ſhould be under of removing myſelf from an inter- 

courſe ſo dangerous. In any other commands, dif- 
poſe of, Madam, 


Your humble Servant,” 


ADVERTI SEMENTS. 


See an excellent Eflay upon this ſubje& in Groſe's 
Olio. 

1. The following is from Lloyd's Evening Poſt, in 
1774: 

& Money wanted—when it can be procured— 
100l. No ſecurity can be given for the principal, 
and poſſibly the intereſt may not be pundctually paid. 
Under the above circumſtances, ſhould any one be 
found willing to lend the deſired ſum, he will much 
furpriſe and particularly oblige the Author of this 
Advertiſement.— Direct for A. B. C. George's Cof- 
fee-houſe, Haymarket.” 


2. We have heard much of cork-rumps, falſe calves, 
artificial teeth, &c. but the following literally tran- 
{cribed hand- bill of a City-Oculiſt demonſtrates that 
there are other brilliant decorations wanting, before 
the perſonal charms of the modern beau or belle can 
be deemed complete LE ; 
& Curious enameled Eyes, upon an proved Plan ;— 
having the tone of action like life—is a great pre- 


ſervation to the inner eye, worn with the utmoſt eaſe 
8 | 1 and 
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and comfort, acting like a glove as a defence againſt 
colds, heats, duſt, &c. Put into the head without 
| pain by John Watſon, at Mr. Watſon's, Eye-builder, 
Church ſtreet, Coverley-helds, Mile-end New Town, 
London.” 


AFFRIGHT. 


When the Duke of Alva was in Bruſſels, about 
the beginning of the tumults in the Netherlands, he 
fat down before Hulit, in Flanders. There was a 
Provoſt Marſhal in his army who was a favourite of 
the Duke, and had put ſome perſons to death by a 
ſecret commiſſion from him, There was allo in the 
army one Captain Bolen, an intimate friend of the 
Provoſt's, who one evening late went to the Cap- 
tain's tent, and brought with him a Confeſſor and 
Executioner, as was his cuſtom ; he told the Captain 
he was come to execute his Excellency's commiſſion 
and martial law upon him. The Captain, ſtarting up 
with amazement, aſked him, wherein he had offended 
the Duke? The Provoſt anſwered, “ Sir, I am not 
to expoſtulate with you, but to execute my com- 
miſhon, therefore pray prepare yourſelf, for there 
are you ghoſtly father and executioner.” He then 
fell on his knees before the prieſt, and having con- 
feſſed, the hangman was going to put the halter about 
his neck, but the Provoſt threw it away, and burſting 
into a fit of laughter, told him, he had no ſuch 
order, and only meant to try his courage, how he 
would bear the terror of death, The Captain looked 

ſternly 
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ſternly at him, and ſaid, „Then, Sir, get out of 
my tent, for you have done me a very ill office.” 
The next morning, though a young man, about 


thirty, he had his hair turned quite gray, to the 


admiration of the' whole army, as well as the Duke, 
who queſtioned him concerning it, but he would 
confeſs nothing. | | 

8 The year following the Duke was recalled, and 
in his journey to the Court of Spain, was to paſs 
by Saragoſſa, and the Captain and Provoſt attended 
him. The Duke being to ſtay ſome time in Sara- 


5 goſſa, the Captain told him chere was a thing in 


that town well worth ſeeing, which was a Caſa de 
Loco, a bedlam-houſe. Well, ſaid the Duke, go, 
tell the Warden I will be there to-morrow in the 
afternoon. The Captain then went to the Warden, 
and told him the Duke's deſign, and that the chief 
reaſon that moved him to it was, that he had an. 
unruly Provoſt about him, who was ſubje& to fits 
of phrenzy, and that he was determincd to try the 
effect of confining him ſome days in Bedlam, 


The Duke 'came accordingly with a train of 
attendants, among whom was the Provoſt, ſuperbly 
arrayed. Captain Bolen then, pointing to the Pro- 
voſt, ſaid to the Warden, © That's he,” on which - 
he was taken aſide, deprived of his ſword, and hur- 
ried down to a dungeon, where he laid in this ſitua- 
tion two nights and .a day, when a gentleman, going 


accidentally to ſee the houſe, * to peep into the 
cell, 
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cell, and diſcovered him. The poor Provoſt con- 
jured him to acquaint the Duke with his fate, the 
cauſe of which he could by no means deviſe. The 
gentleman complicd with his requeſt, and the Duke, 
aſtoniſhed at the incident, ſent for the Warden, with 
his priſoner, who appeared, covered with feathers 
and ſtraw. The Duke, burſting into laughter, aſked 
the Warden the cauſe of his confinement. The 
Warden replied, „ Sir, it was by virtue of your 
Excellency's commilhon, brought me by Captain 
Bolen.” The Captain then advanced, and thus ad- 
dreſſed the Duke; “Sir, you have often aſked me how 
theſe hairs of mine grew gray ſo ſuddenly;” he then 
repeated the affair in Flanders, and added, that he 
had ever ſince racked his invention to obtain revenge 
on the Provoſt for making him old before his time. 
The Duke laughed heartily at the ſtory, and effected 
a perfect reconciliation between the parties. 


AGE, (OLD.) 


1. Jane Forreſter, of Abbey Laddercoſt, in Cum- 
berland, is now in the 138th year of her age. When 
Cromwell beſieged the city of Carliſle, 1646, ſhe 
remembered a horſe's head ſold for 2s. 6d. before 
the garriſon ſurrendered. At the martyrdom of 
Charles I. ſhe was 19 years of age. She has an 
only daughter living, aged 103, and there are ſix 
women now living where ſhe reſides, the youngeſt 
of whom is 99 years of age. Public Advertiſer, 
March 9, 1768. In 
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2. In the church-yard of Ware, in Hertfordſhire, 
is 1 following inſcription:;— 
„ In memory of William Mead, M. D. who 
departed this life 28th October, 1652, aged 146 
years and 9 months.“ 


3. In 1676 died a woman in the pariſh of Guy. 
thien, 164 years old, of good memory and health- 
ful at that age. | 


sT. ALBANS, DUKE, (the late.) 


Striking Spectmen of his Extravagance in the Capital 
of the Auſtrian Low Countries 


It muſt be premiſed that his Grace had a rival in 
parade and ſplendor in the perſon of Sir Lambert 
Blackwell, and nothing can be conceived more ideotic 
than the means they purſued to outſhine each other. 
Among others, the Duke being engaged to dine 
with the Knight, found him dreſſed in a brocade 
of the moſt ſuperb fabric of the Lyons manufacture. 
On return of the viſit, ſome time afterwards, his 
Grace had taken care to provide a ſuit of cloaths of 
the ſame coſtly materials, for the ſervant who waited 

behind his chair at table. | 
A continuance of ſimilar inſtances of extrava- 
gance ſoon produced thoſe diſgraceful circumſtances 
with which every one is acquainted; but, perhaps, 


it is not ſo univerſally known, that, after he had ob- 
tained 
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tained his liberty, and was enabled, by the melio- 
ration of his affairs, to return and live with comfort 
in his own country, he ſhould again quit it to reſide 
in the very place where he had been ſo expoſed and 
inſulted, and where, from not having adjuſted every 
demand upon him, he was liable to a repetition of 
former diſgrace. The only reaſon ever aſſigned 
for this extraordinary conduct was found in his obedi 
ence to the will of a favourite valet-de-chambre, 
who was born at Bruſſels, and was reſolved to pals 
the remainder of his days in the place of his nativity. 


His Grace's Anceſtor was 
MRS. NELL GWYNy 


A very fi ingular Woman, and an extraordinary Inſtance 
of the Caprice of Fortune. 


The origin of this perſon was of the loweſt rank, 
and her employment in that city, where one of her 
deſcendants enjoys the emoluments of the prelacy, 
of the moſt inferior kind; indeed, it is there, or in 
the neighbourhood, that the tradition of the place 
ſuppoſes her to have been born. From thence, by one 
of the many tranſitions which tranſplant individuals 
of the labouring claſs from one place to another, 
ſhe became an inhabitant of the metropolis, and the 
ſervant of a fruiterer, who was, probably, one of 
thoſe who attended the play-houſe, as it appears ; 
that in this character ſhe firſt obtained admiſhon in- 
to the theatre in Drury-lane, 


What 
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What favour 'of fortune advanced her from this 


humble ſituation to the ſtage, whether from the gene- 


ral recommendation which her natural humour and 


vivacity gave her, or a paſſion which Mr. Hart, the 


player, had for her, is unknown. It is certain ſhe 


Was a favourite of Dryden's, who gave her the moſt 


thewy and alluring parts in his comedies, 'and wrote 
Jeveral prologues and epilogues expreſsly for her, 
but the more immediate cauſe of her becoming an 
object of the Monarch's affection was as follows: 

At the Duke's houſe, under Killegrew's patent, the 


celebrated Nokes had appeared in a hat, larger than 


Piſtols, which pleaſed the audience fo much as to 
help off a bad play; Dryden cauſed a hat to be made 
of the circumference of a large coach-wheel, and 


as Mrs. Gwyn was low in ſtature, made her ſpeak 


an epilogue under the umbrella of it, with its brim 
ſtretched out in its utmoſt horizontal extenſion. 
No ſooner did ſhe appear in this ſtrange dreſs, than 
the houſe was in convulſions of laughter. Among 


the reſt, the King gave the fulleſt proof of approba- 


tion, by going behind the ſcenes immediately after 
the play, and taking ber home in his own coach to 
ſupper with him. | 

After this elevation, ſhe ftill continued on the 
ſtage, and though in general comedy ſhe did not 


ant with Betterton, Marſhall; Lee, Bourell, &c. 


for the airy, fantaſtic, ſprightly exhibitions of the 
comic Mule, her genius was moſt aptly calculated, 


and, according to the taſte of thoſe times, ſhe was 
| conſidered 
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conſidered the beſt prologue and epilogue ſpeaker 
on either theatre. 

It now remains to conſider her as the miſtreſs of a 
King, and here ſhe nobly belied the baſenefs of herori- 
gin, and that ſeminary of vice in which ſhe was bred. 
Mrs. Gwyn ret and bore her good fortune as if ſhe 
had been bred to it, diſcovering neither avarice, 
pride, nor oſtentation ; ſhe remembered all her thea- 
trical friends, and did them ſervices; ſhe generoully 
paid off her debt of gratitude to DRVYDEN, and 
was the patroneſs of Orwar and LEE. 


When ſhe became more immediately connected 
with the King, that gay monarch was already ſur- 
rounded with miſtreſſes. The Dutchefles of Portſ- 
mouth and Plymouth, with Miſs Davis, and others, 
were conſidered to be in that capacity, but theſe 
were known to have been unreſtrained in their con- 
duct. Mrs. Gwyn preſerved her charatter of fidelity 
to the laſt, and being once. folicited by a Sir John 
Germain, to whom ſhe had loft a conſiderable ſum 
of money at play, to exchange the debt for other 
_ favors, ſhe no leſs honeſtly than wittily replied, Nog 
Sir John, I am too good a ſporiſwoman to lay the dog 
where the deer ſhould lie. 


She was not only the favourite of the Mikdaleks, 
but the favourite of the people, and, though that age 
abounded with ſatires and lampoons againſt the reſt of 
the King's miſtreſſes, as the cauſes of political diſaſ- 
ters, Mrs, Gwyn, except in the inſtance of a few 

lines 
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lines written by Lord Rocheſter, not only eſcaped, 


but even met their approbation, as ſhe never trou- 
| bled herſelf with politics. She was munificent in he 
charities, ſociable with her friends, and what was 


ſingular enough, piqued herſelf on her regard for 


the Church of England, contrary to the then diſpo- 


ſition of the Court. 
As a proof how much ſhe was in the favour of the 
people, an eminent Goldſmith, who died about forty 


|: years ſince, in the 79th year of his age, has been of- 


ten heard to relate, that, when he was an apprentice, 


his maſter made a moſt expenſive ſervice of plate, as a 
preſent from the King to the Ducheſs of Portſmouth, 


and that a great number of people uſed to croud the 


ſhop to gratify their curoſity, and throw out. curſes 


againſt the Ducheſs; but that all were unanimous 
in wiſhing the preſent had been for Mrs. Gwyn. 

In her perſon, according to her picture by Lely, . 
ſhe was low in ſtature, red haired, and had what the 
French call en bon point. There is a buſt now to be 


ſeen of her at Bagnigge-Wells, formerly her country- 
| houſe. She had remarkable ſmall but lively eyes: 


her foot was of the moſt diminutive ſize, and uſed to 

be the ſubject of much mirth to her merry paramour. 
She had a very fine underſtanding, was humour- 

ous, witty, and poſſeſſed the talents fo neceſſary to 


enliven converſation in an eminent degree, and ge- 


nerally kept her place at table with the King, the 
Lord Rocheſter, Shafteſbury, &c. till they quitted the 
bounds of decency, when ſhe never failed to retire. 


She 
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She lived long enough to ſee, and without doubt 
to lament, the decline of that family which had raiſed 
her to rank and fortune, having the good ſenſe to 
avoid meddling with the politics of the times.— 
After the King's death, ſhe purchaled a houſe in 
Pall-Mall, where ſhe lived many years with an un- 
blemiſhed reputation, and where ſhe died in 1691, 
and was buried with great funeral ſolemnity in the 
pariſh-church of St. Martin in the Fields, to the 
ringers of which, among other valuable donations, 
ſhe left a ſum of money to ſupply them with a weekly 
entertainment, which they enjoy to this day. 
Dr. Tenniſon, afterwards Archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, preached her funeral ſermon, 


| ————  ____ ! 
ALBANY, (DUCHESS.) 


She was the daughter of the late Pretender by a 
Miſs Walkenſhaw, whoſe ſifter, at the time of her 
connettion with Charles, Prince of Wales, (as he 
was called, ) lived on terms of ſimilar intimacy with 
Frederic, Prince of Wales, at Leiceſter-houſe. 
Notwithſtanding the ſtrong attachment the Preten- 
derentertained for Miſs Walkenſhaw, he refuſed, in 
oppoſition to repeated ſolicitations, to recogniſe her as 
his daughter till the laſt year of his life, when he ſent 
for her from France to Florence, where he reſided, 
and by virtue of his royal prerogative created her 
Ducheſs of Albany, and made her his heir; in con- 

ſequence of which ſhe received a large fortune in 
c the 
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the French funds, and a conſiderable quantity of va- 
luable jewels, belonging to the Crown of England, 
which were taken from this country by James II: on 
his abdication. 

Although the Pretender ſo long refuſed acknow- 
ledging her as his daughter, the Cardinal of York, 
his brother, always conſidered her as his niece, and 


. allowed her a penſion of 6000 livres per ann. He 
placed her under the care of his kinſwoman, the Prin- 
ceſs De Guemence, mother of the Cardinal De Rohan, 


from whom ſhe received her education, which was 
the moſt refined and accompliſhed poſſible. 

The circumſtances of the attachment which gave 
the Ducheſs of Albany birth muſt have a place in the 


hiſtory of Great-Britain, when ſecret Cabinets ſhall 


be opened for future Dalrymples and Macpherſons ; 
for then it will appear that the Pretender's connection 


with the ſiſter of a bed-chamber woman at Court, in 


addition to the indolent and ſottiſh life which he led 
at Bouillon, in the year 1756, at a time when almoſt _ 


general diſcontent againſt the Government in England 


prevailed, and his party ſaw an opening favourable 
to their views, was the cauſe, firſt, of remonſtrance, 
and afterwards of a final deſertion of him by all the 
friends of the houſe of Stuart. 


The ſeat of the late John, Earl of W 04 at 
Merreworth, in Kent, was the place where the Chief of 
the party met. It was agreed then to repreſent to him 
in ſtrong colours the dangers that aroſe to them from 

any 
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any intercourſe with him, whilſt there was a moral cer- 
tainty of communication of ſecrets of the utmoſt conſe- 
quence to their lives and fortunes, by means of Miſs 
Walkenſhaw to her filter at Leiceſter houſe, and the 
impoſſibility of any advantages ariſing from their ut- 
molt exertions at that moſt favourable juncture, un- 
leſs he arouſed himſelf from his then inglorious inac- 
uvity. ; 

The late Mr. James Dawkins charged himſelf with 
the commiſſion. He went to Bouillon, where he 
found the Prince wrapped up in Miſs Walkenſhaw, 
immerſed in the groſſeſt ſenſuality, inſenſible to the 
repreſentation of his adherents, and careleſs of all 
conſequences. Mr. Dawkins, on his return to Eng- 
land, made his report to the ſame Convention at the 
ſame place, when it was reſolved, that, under ſuch a 
Chief, there were no hopes for the Jacobite cauſe, 
and that there remained nothing for them but to make 
their peace at St. James's, at the firſt favourable 
moment. This offered itſelf at the demiſe of the 
Crown in 1760. The relt is remembered. 


—— — 
ALCHYMY. 


This viſionary purſuit is well deſcribed by M. 
Bailli. Alchymia eft capta meretrix, omnes invi- 
tat, neminem admittit, eſt ſine arte ars, cujus principium 
eſt ſcire, medium mentiri, finis mendicare. The ſtudy 
of Alchymy may be compared to a. coquet ; ſhe 

CH ſmiles 


ſmiles invitation to every one, but grants her favours. 
to no one... It is an art without rules, whoſe begin- 
ning holds out a ſemblance of knowledge, whole Mid- 


dle is falſehood, and whole end is beggary. 
ALLENg (MR.) 


Mr. Allen, who has been univerſally honoured 
with the epithet of good, was originally born to no 
poſſeſſions ; a fund of good ſenſe however ſhewed 
him the molt likely method of procuring them, and 
his conduct proved the antient adage, * that every 
man is the maker of his own fortune.” The C/ 
poſis all over England were of his contrivance ; theſe 
he farmed from the Government, and they turned 
out highly to his advantage: 


An eſtate he bought near Bath.contained a quarry, 
from whence the ſtones for building the moſt beauti- 
ful parts of that town were taken. By this eſtate he 

gained ſo much, that, although he gave numberleſs 
benefactions to the indigent, yet he died worth more 
than 100,000]. 


It is told of this excellent man, that he once court- 
ed a young lady, whoſe father wanted to drive the 
match, as it was a very advantageous one. The 
young Lady was however pre-engaged to another, 
which, when Allen knew, he generouſly portioned 
out his miſtreſs from his own fortune, and gave her 
away himſelf to his rival, 


Pope 
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Pope thus ſpeaks of him, 
| Let modeſt Allen, with ingennous ſhame, 
Do good by ſtealth, and bluſh to find 1t fame, 


— — LEP — 
AMERICA. 


1. Thoſe writers who maintain that the New World 
was peopled by the inhabitants of the Northernpart of 
Aſia, which region they name Scy!hza, have this quel- 
tion to anſwer: Why do we not there find thoſe hor- 
ſes, bulls, camels, animals, of fo great utility, nor 
any other belonging to our Continent ? The Amert- 
cans were unable to manage horſes, and yet the Scy- 
thians were in the continual habit of riding. 


2. Beyond the Oli, in the immenſe regions of Tar- 
tary, is a great river, called Kayoua, which receives 
the waters of another, known by the name of the 
Lena. At the Kevonia, where it diſcharges itſelf in- 
to the Frozen Sea, lies a large iſland, frequented by 
a vaſt number of pcoplc, who reſort to it for the 
purpole of killing certain amphibious animals, which 
are found there in great abundance, which the peo- 
ple of the country cail Behemots. Theſe creatures 
are frequently ſeen aſleep on the ice in the Frozen 
Sca. The hunters or fi ſhermen often get upon the 
ice for the purpoſe of killing their prey. Great al- 
liduity is requiſite upon this occaſion, therefore the 
hunters commonly take their wives with them to 
aſſilt in the chace. It frequently happens, that, 
| 8 9 whilſt 
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. whilſt theſe poor people are engaged in this buſineſs, 
a thaw comes ſuddenly on, by which this immenſe 
Plain of ice is inſtantly broken into many floating 
Hands. Upon ſome of theſe, the hunters are fre- 
quently wafted to the ſhore, from which they ori- 
ginally ventured ; but, when the wind blows from 
the ſhore, theſe unfortunate men are never ſeen again 
by their countrymen ; whether they periſh through 
hunger and cold at ſea, or are driven to ſome other 
coaſt, is unknown. | 

It is not at all improbable but ſome of theſe float- 
ing iſlands may have been driven towards the point 
of North America, which lies at no great diſtance 
from that part of Aſia which projects into the ſea of 
Tartary. What renders this opinion extremely pro- 
bable is, that the Americans, who inhabit the parts 
here alluded to, have exattly the ſame complexion 
and features with the Tartars, who live upon the 
Hand mentioned as ſituated at the mouth of the Ka- 
vonia, and preciſely the ſame ſpecies of beaſts and 
animals as are found on the borders of the ſea of . 
Tartary, that are ſeen in the moſt Northern parts of 
the Continent of America. 


3. Dr. Michaelis, Phyſician to the German part of 
the army in America, in a letter to Dr. Forſter, re- 
lative to the large unknown beafts in America, adds 
his opinion to the authority of Dr. Hunter, that 


the animal is neither a ſea-horle nor an elephant. 
Dr. 


— 
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Dr. M. ſays, according to an Indian account, 
(which however he does not believe,) this animal is 
{till to be found alive in the Weſtern parts of Ame- 
E.. Dr. H.'s examination of the bones, tranſmit- 
ed to him, fully eſtabliſhes that the huge beaſts to 
which they belonged were of the carnivorous kind. 


See what Carver ſays on this ſubjett. 


4. I have ſeen a Planter, whoſe name was Chape- 
ron, who forced one of his negroes to go into a heat- 
ed oven, where the poor wretch expired, and his 
Jaws being ſhrivelled up, the barbarous Chaperon 
ſaid, < I believe the fellow laughs,” and took a po- 
Fer to ſtir him up. From that time he grew a ſcare: 
crow to the ſlaves, who, when they had done any 
thing amiſs, were threatened by their maſters with, 

„ I will ſell thee to Chaperon.” —Note in Boſſu's 
Travels over Louiſiania, tranſlated by Foſter. 

When the Spaniards diſcovered America, they 
carried the Goſpel in one hand and the {word in the 
other ; thoſe of the Indians, who accepted the for- 
mer, were enrolled in the number of the bleſſed, and 
condemned to the mines; thoſe who did not believe 
it, were ſometimes run through, and ſometimes, to 
give them a taſte of thoſe torments to which they in- 
formed them they would be everlaſtingly conſigned, 
Toaſted them alive. For a detail of the cruelty of the 
Spaniards to theſe e fee n Hiſtory of 
Jamaica. 
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5. The American States in New England have 
publiſhed a Book of Common Prayer. It is ac- 
companied with a preface, ſetting forth, that the Book 

of Common Prayer, as uſed in England, had long 
been complained of as containing many things that 

favoured too much of Popery. They then acknow- 

ledge their obligations to Mr. Lindſey and other Di- 

vines, whoſe plans they have adopted. 

The moſt ſtriking particulars are theſe: 

All the prayers are of the Unitarian ſtamp, and 
Chriſt, the Saviour of the World, is no where men- 
tioned but as the Son of God and the Mediator. The 

Litany is conſequently much ſhortened, and adapt- 

ed to the preſent reigning powers, and their ſtate of 

government, inſtead of King and Parliament ; Chriſt- 

mas: day is termed the birth-day of Chriſt, and A/h-Wed- 
neſday much ſhortened, the curſes and bleſſings be- 
ing left out every where. The office of Matrimony 

Is ſhortened, and the word obey is left out in. the 

women's part, The Lord's Prayer is like Mr. Lind- 

ſey's,—* Our Father, who art in heaven ;” and, in the 

Belief, all the part about deſcending into hell is left 
out. In the ceremony of Baptiſm, the child is to have 

three or more ſponſors from the parents and relations 

of the family, but no Godfather nor Godmother, and no 

Ig ning with the Croſs. The Gloria Patri is left out, 

and ſome doxologies introduced inſtead of it. In 
the Pſalms, there are particular parts printed in Italie, 


which the Editor ſays may be omitted in public wor- 
| ſhip, 
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ſhip, as they are liable to be miſunderſtood, and want 
explanation to common readers. 

There are ſome other alterations, particularly 
wherever the Chriſtian ſyſtem of atonement 1s men- 

tioned, and the adoration or worſhip of the ſecond 
Perſon in the Trinity. The Athanaſian Creed-1s alſo 
leſt out, and the Abſolution. 

It is printed on crown 8vo, upon a large letter, 
and is much thinner than the book of Common 
Prayer of the Church of England. 


AN IMALS. | 

Natural hiſtory furniſhes many examples» which 
ſhew that inſtin& in animals makes a near approach to 
reaſon. | | | 

1. The acuteneſs of this faculty in the (e half. rea · 
ſoning elephant” is known almoſt to a proverb, and 
the well-atteſted accounts of it, given by travellers, 
have in them ſomething aſtoniſhing. | 

We are informed by Thevenct, that elephants are 
the only public executioners in the Mogul's country, 
and that theſe animals are trained in ſuch a manner, 
that they break the limbs of criminals with as much 
dexterity as a Paris exccutioner did formerly. 


Among other ſurpriſing ſtories, told by the above 
author, got the inſtinct of this animal, is the follow- 
ing: . 

= An 
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An elephant, that had been fed and kindly treated 
by a herb-woman belonging to the market of Delhi, 
the capital of Indoſtan, paſſed once through the mar- 
ket when proud. This animal, at ſuch a time, is ob- 
ſerved to be quite outrageous, and to ſpare nothing 
that comes in his way ; it accordingly drove on with 
the utmoſt fury, throwing down and trampling upon 
all thoſe it met, till the daughter of the herb-woman, 
à little child, that could ſcarcely crawl, happening 
to come in its way, its rage immediately ſubſided: it 
took up the child gently upon its proboſcis, and, lay- 
ing it upon a ſhed hard by, where it might be out of 
harm's way, proceeded with the ſame fury as before. 


2. Aſtill more ſurpriſing inſtance of inſtin&, ma- 
king a nearer approach to reaſon, 1s to be found in 
the natural hiſtory of the Ukrazne, or country of the 
Co ſſacks, bordering upon Poland. 

The bawbact, a ſort of animals that hear a ſtrong 
reſemblance to monkies, abound in the plains and 
foreſts of the Ukraine. Theſe creatures form ſepa- 
rate parties, or claſſes, and upon certain days meet 
in hoſtile bands, and engage in pitched battles. The 
oppoling armies have their reſpective chiefs, and of- 
ficers of ſeveral ſubordinate ranks; the various com- 
batants appear to obcy orders, and proceed with the 
ſame regularity that men do upon like occaſions. 
Cardinal Polignac, who was ſent Ambaſſador by 
Louis XIV. to Poland, in order to ſupport the in- 
tereſts of the Prince of Conti againſt Staniſlaus, had 


often _ 
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often an opportunity of ſeeing theſe animals engage. 
He tells us, that they give the word of command for 
the onſet by a ſort of cry, or inarticulate ſound ; that 
he has ſeen them march in regular companies, each 
led by its particular captain ; and, upon meeting their 
adverſaries, both partics have drawn up in battle ar- 
ray, and, upon the ſignal being given by their chiefs, 
have engaged with a degree of fury that has ſurpriſed 
him. 


—— Z —— 


3. How far a rational principle, mutual affection, 
and compariſon of ideas, may be aſcribed to animals, 
is hard to determine; but the following adventure of 
a tame ſtork, ſome years ago, in the Univerſity of Tu- 
bengin, is literally true. 

This bird lived quietly in the court: yard till Count 
 Viftor Gravenity, then a ſtudent there, ſhot with ball 
at a ſtork's neſt adjacent to the College, and proba- 
bly wounded the ſtork then in it, as ſhe was obſerved 
for ſome weeks not to ſtir out of her neſt. This hap- 
. pened in Autumn, when foreign ſtorks begin their 
periodical emigrations. In the enſuing ſpring, a ſtork 
was obſerved on the roof of the College, and, by its 
inceſſant chattering, gave the tame ſtork, walking be- 
low in the area, to underſtand that it would be glad 
of its company ; but this was a thing impoſſible, on ac- 
count of its wings having been clipped, which induced 
the ſtranger, with the utmoſt precaution, firſt to come 
down to the upper gallery, the next day ſomething 

| lower, 
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Jower, and, a laſt, after a great deal of ceremony, 
quite into the court. The tame ſtork, who was con- 
ſcious of no harm, went to meet him with a ſoft cheer- 
ful note, and a ſincere intention of giving him a fa- 
vourable reception, when, to his great aſtoniſhment, 
the other ſell upon him with the utmoſt fury. The 
ſpectators preſent, indeed, for that time drove away 
the foreign ſtork ; but this was ſo far from intimida- 

ting him, that he came again next day to the charge, 
and, during the whole ſummer, continued ſkirmiſhes 
were interchanged between them. Orders had 
been given that the ſame ſtork ſhould not be aſſiſted, 
as having only a ſingle antagoniſt to encounter, and, 
by being thus obliged to ſhift for himſelf, he came to 
ſtand better on his guard, and made ſuch a gallant de- 
fence, that, at the end of the campaign, the ſtranger 
had no great advantage to boaſt of. But next ſpring, 
inſtead of a ſingle ſtork, came four, which, without 
any of the foregoing ceremonies, alighted at once in 
the College area, and directly attacked the tame ſtork, 
who, indeed, in the view of ſeveral ſpectators ſtand- 
ing in the galleries, performed feats of valour, de- 
fending himſelf, with the arms nature had given him, 
with the utmoſt bravery, till, at length, being over- 
powered by ſuperior numbers, his ſtrength and cou- 
rage began to fail, when” very unexpected auxiliaries 
came to his aſſiſtance. All the turkies, ducks, geeſe, 
and the reſt of the fowls, that were brought up in the 
court, (to whom, undoubtedly, this gentle ſtork's 
mild and friendly behaviour had endcared him,) 


without - 
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Without the leaſt dread of the danger, formed a kind 
of rampart round him, under the ſhelter of which he 
might make a retreat from ſo unequal an encounter; 
and even a peacock, which before never could live 
in friendſhip with him, on this emergency, took the 
part of oppreſſed innocence, and was, if not a true- 
bottomed friend, at leaſt a favourable judge on the 
ſtork's ſide. Upon this, a ſtrict look-out was kept 
_ againſt ſuch traitorous incurſions of the enemy, and 
a ſtop put to more bloodſhea ; till at laſt, about the 
beginning of the third ſpring, near twenty ſtorks ſud- 
denly alighted in the court with the utmoſt fury, and 
before the ſtork's faithful life-guards could form 
themſelves, or any of the people come to his aſſiſt- 
ance, they deprived him of life, though, by exert- 
ing his uſual gallantry, they paid dear for the pur- 
chaſe. The malevolence of theſe ſtrangers againſt this 
innocent creature could proceed from no other motive than 
the ſhot fired by- Count Viflor from the College, and' 
which they doubtleſs pe was done by the 
inſtigation of the tame ſtork. 


4. The following Anecdote is related by Sir Wm. 
Temple. 

1 had a mind (ſaid Sir William Temple) to know 
from Prince Maurice's own mouth the account of a 
common, but much credited, ſtory of an old parrot 
he had ſeen in Brazil during his government there, 
that ſpoke, aſked, and anſwered, queſtions like a reaſon- 
able creature, I had heard many particulars of this 

bird 
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bird aſſerted by people hard to be diſcredited, which 
made me aſk Prince Maurice what there was in it.— 
He ſaid, there was a good deal of truth in what had 
been reported; that he had the curioſity to ſend for 
it, and that, when it came firſt into the room where 
the Prince was with a good many Dutchmen about 
him, it ſaid preſently, © What a company of white men 
are here.” They aſked it“ what it thought that man 
was, pointing at the Prince. It anſwered, “ Some 
General or other.” When they brought it cloſe to 
him, he aſked it, « Whence come you? It anſwered, 
From Mariannan.” | | 

The Prince, —To whom do you belong? 

The Parrot.—To a Portugueſe. 

The Prince. What do you do there? 

The Parrot. I look after the chickens. 

The Prince laughed, and ſaid, “V ou look after the 
chickens ?”—The Parrot anſwered, * Yes I. — I know 
kow to do it weil,” and made the chuck, chuck, chuck, 
three or four times, which people make to chickens 
when they call them. 

I fet down the words of this dialogue (continues 
Sir William) juſt as Prince Maurice ſaid them to me. 
I aſked him in what language the Parrot ſpoke, and 
he ſaid in the Braſilian, which he did not underſtand, 
but that he had taken care to have two interpreters 
by him, the one a Dutchman who ſpoke Braſilian, 
and the other a Braſilian who ſpoke Dutch; and that he 
aſked them ſeparately and privately, and that they 
both 
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both agreed in telling him juſt the ſame O the Par- 
rot ſaid. 


5. To the above may be added the folowing brief 
account of the famous Parrot in the poſſeſſion of the 
late celebrated Count O'Kelly, which he bought for 
fifty guineas at Briſtol. 

It not only repeats all things, but —— almoſt 
every thing; and fo ſtrong is its retention, that it 
ſings a variety of tunes with exquiſite melody. It 
beats time with all the appearance of ſcience, and, 
wonderful to relate, ſo accurate is its judgment, that, 
if, by chance, for it is merely ſo when it happens, 
it miſtakes a note, it reverts to the bar where the miſ- 
take occurred, corretts itſelf, and ſtill beating regu- 
lar time, goes through the whole with wonderful ex- 
_ afineſs. It ſings whatever air is deſired, and inti- 
mates an exprels knowledge of every requeſt. | 


— — 
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This man, notorious for the weakneſs of his intel- 
le& and the meanneſs of his diſpoſition, was very 
fond of detracting from the merit of others. One 
day, when Pope Eugenio IV. was at Florence, a 
lad of ten years old was introduced to his Holineſs 
in the preſence of the Cardinal. The youth addreſ- 
ſed the Pope in a ſpeech which, for gravity and wiſ- 
dom, much exceeded his years. © It is common, 
obſerved Auge e when the reſt of the audience 


praiſed 
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praiſed the oration) for young verfons, nes with 
premature talents, to fall into early decay of parts.” 
« Then, my Lord Cardinal, (replied the lad,) you 
muſt have hed very extraordinary talents wa you 


were youn 8 
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1. The following /a happened in the pontificate 
of Innocent VIII. (March, 1485.) 

The fraternity and convent of St. Maria Nova or- 
dered a ſpot of ground belonging to the monaſtery, 
lying without the Appian gate, in the Appian Way, 
about the diſtance of five miles from the city, to be 
dug up; and, in demoliſhing a tomb near or in the 
Way, from the very foundations, at the bottom of it, 
they founda marble cheſt, covered with marble, and 
leaded. As they opened it, they viewed the body of 
a woman, wrapped up in ſome odoriferous compound, 
a golden coifure upon her head, with golden hair about 
her forehead, a glowing bluſh and fleſh on her cheeks, 
as if ſhe were alive ; her eyes and mouth were not 
entirely cloſed ; her tongue, when drawn from it, re- 
turned immediately to its place : the nails of her hands 
and feet were white and firm. She ſtood, during the 
ſpace of many days, in the Conſervator's palace, 
where the colour of her face was only altered to a de- 
gree of blackneſs by the air, but her fleſh and ſize 
were not at all diminiſhed; and, when they had re- 


placed - 
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placed her in the ſame cheſt, near a ciſtern in a back 
cloiſter of the ſame palace; at the command of Inno- 
cent, they conveyed her by night through the Pincian 
gate to a neighbouring village, where they buried 
her in a ditch. The firſt day after ſhe was found and 
carried to the palace, there was ſo great a concourſe 
of people to ſee her, that along the ſtreet of the Ca- 
pitol there were every where ſtalls the ſame. as if it 
had been a fair. Many thought there had been a vaſt 
quantity of gold and precious ſtones found with her, 
becauſe the men that dug, and their overſeers, were 
never heard of more. Her age ſeemed to have been 
about thirteen, and ſhe was more beautiful than can 
be expreſſed. Many came from remote parts to ſee 
her, and paint her beauty. 


2. Near Mullingar, in the County of Weſtmeath, 
in Ireland, on the Earl of Belvidere's eſtate, there 
is a great lake called Lough Inn Hole, about four 
miles long and two broad; under which, or at the 
bottom of it, there is a large town or city, which a 
perſon who ſails over it on a calm day may eaſily per- 
ceive, the ſtreets, the chimnies, and the walls of the 
houſes, appearing very plainly. The hiſtory of the 
country is filent as to this city. The account the 
common people give of its being deluged is old and 
whimſical. They fay, an old woman having come - 
to get ſome water at a well near the town, and for- 
getting to lock down upon it an mn lid, (with which 
it bad been uſually covered, ) the water guſhed out ſo 
D furiouſly, 
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furiouſly, that, before the woman got home, the whole 
town was deluged. This, they ſay, happened in con- 

ſequence of an antient prophecy, which was, that the 
town would be ſwallowed up by a well, through the 

neglect of a woman in not ſhutting its mouth. 


ANTOINETTE, MARIE; 
Late Queen of France, 


Was volatile and thoughtleſs. In her gaize de cœur, 
ſhe defied a wit of the court to collett into a ſong all 
the defects aſcribed to her by her enemies. He ac- 
quitted himſelf incomparably well of this delicate 
talk, as will appear from the following ſtanzas. 


Voulez-vous ſavoir les on dit 
Qui courent ſur Themire ? 
On dit, que, par fois ſon eſprit 
Paroit ctre en delire. 
Quoi! de bonne foi ? 
=> Oui, mais, croyez- moi, 
I | Elle fait ſi bien faire 
fl Que ſa de raiſon, 
Fiuſſiez- vous, Caton, 
4 Auroit l'art de vous plaire. 
1 On dit, que le trop de bon sens 
| Jamais ne la tourmente; 


ö On dit, meme, qu'un grain d'encens 
9 La ravit et l'enchante. 
14 Quoi! de bonne fo: ? 


Elle. 
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Elle fait ſe bien faire, 
Que meme les dieux 
Deſcendroient des cieux 
Pour Vencenſer ſur terre. 


Vous donne-t-elle un rendez-vous 
De plaiſir, ou d'affaire, 

On dit, qu' oubliant Pheure & vous, 
Pour elle c'eſt miſere. . 
Quoi! de bonne foi? 

Oui, croyez moi, 

Se revoit, ou pres d'elle 
Adieu tous ſes torts, 

Le tems meme alors 
S'envole a tire-d' alle. 


Sans Vegoitme rien n'eſt bon, 
C'eſt la ſa loi ſupreme ; 
Auſſi s'aime t'elle, dit on, 
D'une tendreſſe extreme. 
Quoi! de bonne foi ? 
Oui, mais croyez moi, 
Laiſſez-lui ſon ſyſteme 
Peut-on la blamer 
De ſavoir aimer 
Ce que tout le monde aime? 


TRANSLATION. 


Would'ſt thou know what rumours ſay 
On fair Themira, when they dwell ? 
*Tis ſaid, her ſpirits, frank and gay, 
To folly's bounds will ſometimes ſwell, 
Are theſe things ſo ?— | 


They are,—but know, | 
D 2 „ 
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Her trifling, has ſo ſweet an air, 

That, ſpar'd from philoſophic toil, 
E'en Cato's rigid ſelf would ſmile, 

And cenſure ſo miſplaced would ſpare. 


They ſay, reflection never haunts 
The ſoft receſſes of her mind; 
That her ſweet breaſt for flatt'ry pants, 
And joy can in it incenſe find. 
Are theſe things ſo !— 
They are, —but know, 


| That, in her pleaſure-ſparkling eyes, 


So many nameleſs charms combine, 


That Gods, deſcending from the ſkies, 


Would offer incenſe at her ſhrine. 


For pleaſure or for buſineſs made, 
Does ſhe a bleſs'd appointment give ? 
They ſay, forgetful why ſhe ſtaid, 
You're left thro' tedious hours to grieve, 
Are theſe things ſo?— 
They are,—but know, 
That, happy in her converſe gay, 
And all your fleeting wrongs forgot, 
So bleſt, ſo pleaſing is your lot, 
On ſwifteſt wing time flies away. 


They ſay, that, conſcious of her charms, 
Of charms all others which excel, 
Unmindful how the topic harms, 
She ever on herſelf can dwell. 
| Are theſe things ſo? — 
They are—but know, 


To 
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To no falſe height her ſoul aſpires; 
If on her charms her thoughts repoſe, 
She feels what each beholder knows, 
What all the gazing world admires. 


v—— — 


APES. 


1. LEWIS LE Cour, in his Memoirs of China, 
aſſerts, that, in the Straits of Molucca, he ſaw apes 
of four feet in height, that walked erett, and had 
faces ſhaped like thoſe of the Hottentots at the Cape; 
they made a noiſe like a young child; their paſſions 
appeared with a lively expreſſion in their counte- 
nances ; they ſeemed to be of a tender diſpoſition, 
and would kiſs and embrace thoſe they were fond of, 


2. Ds. Tysox, giving an account ofa young male 
brought from Angola, obſerves, that he poſſeſſed the 
like tenderneſs of diſpoſition towards the failors on 
board the ſhip; he would not aſſociate with monkeys 
brought in the ſame ſhip, but ſhunnea their company ; 
he uſed to put on his own cloaths ; or, at leaſt, where 
he found a difficulty in managing any part of his 
dreſs, he would take it in his hand to ſome of the 
company, ſignifying his dehre that they ſhould help 


him, | | 


3. Ms. Nor ſpeaks of Apes which he ſaw in Gul- 
nea, and calls Barris, (which Mr. Buffon takes to be 
a lynonym of the Orang-Outang,) who walked erect, 
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and had more gravity and appearance of underſtand- 
ing than any other of the ape kind, and were paſ- 
ſionately fond of women. Linnæus affirms, that they 
converſe together in a kind of Hing dialett; that 
they poſſeſs thought and reflection. It is al ſo averred, 
that they ſometimes endeavour to ſurprize and carry 
off negro women into their wooden retreats to enjoy 
them, 


4. Monſieur LE BROSsE ſays he knew a negreſs at 
Loangs, in Guinea, who had reſided three years with 
them; he aſſerts, that they grow to the height of fix 
or ſeven feet, have vaſt muſcular ſtrength, and de- 
fend themſelves with ſticks. He bought two young 

ones, a male of fourteen months, and a female of 
twelve. They fat at table, and eat of every thing 
without diſtinttion, handled the knife and fork, and 
helped themſelves, drank wine and other liquors, 
made themſelves underſtood by the cabin-boy when 
they wanted any thing, and, on the boys not giving 
them what they ſeemed to deſire, ſhewed ſymptoms | 
of great anger. The male, falling ſick, was twice 
blooded in the right arm, which reheved him; and 
afterwards, when he found himſelf indiſpoſed, he 
pointed to his arm, as if he knew what had done him 
good in his former illneſs. I muſt own this account 
contains ſome particulars very extraordinary, for a 
child of the ſame age in England wonld be regarded 
as wonderfully forward, if it ſhould exhibit the like 
proofs of ſagacity. But, if we allow to theſe orang- 


outangs . 
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outangs a degree of intellect not reſtricted wholly to 
inſtinct, but approaching, like the frame of their 
organs, to an affinity with the human, we may eſta- 
bliſh the credibiluy of this relation, by ſuppoſing, 
that, like the human inhabitants of Guinea, they 
arrive three or four years earlier at the age of pu- 
berty, or maturity, than the inhabitants of northern 
climates, and, conſequently, that their faculties, in 
general, bloſſom and expand proportionately earlier. 


5. Mr. Grosss reports, that two young ones, 
ſcarcely two feet high, (probably under two years of 
age,) which he preſented to the Governor of Bombay, 
_ reſembled mankind in all their actions. If they were 
gazed at when in bed, they covered with their hands 
thoſe parts which modeſty forbids to expole. They 
appeared dejected under their captivity, and the fe- 
male dying on board of ſhip, her comrade exhibited 
every token of heartfelt affliction, rejected his food, 
and did not furvive her above two days. 


6. Guarr, ſpeaking of .a female which he ſaw at 
Java, ſays, her ſtature was very large; that ſhe re- 
ſembled ſtrongly ſome Hottentot women he had ſeen 
at the Cape; that ſhe made her own bed every day 
very properly, laid her head on the pillow, and 
covered herſelf with the quilt. When ſhe had a 
pain in her head, ſhe bound it with a handkerchief. 
Several other particulars, he ſays, might be enume- 
rated that were very ſingular, but he ſuſpected that 

5 2:7 8-0 theſe 
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theſe animals were often brought, by a habit of in- 
ſtruftion, to do many of thoſe feats, which the vul- 
gar regard as natural; this, however, he gives as a 
matter of conjetture. 


— — 
ArARITIORsõ, ASTROLOGY, &c. 


1. When I was in France (ſays Lord Baon) I 
heard from one Dr. Pena, that the Queen Mother 
Catherine de Medicis had cauſed her huſband's (the 
King's) nativity to be caſt under a feigned name, and 
the aſtrologer gave a judgment, that he ſhould be killed 
in a duel; at which the Queen laughed, thinking her 
huſband to be above challenges and duels; but he 
was {lain upon a courſe at tilt, the ſplinters of the 
ſtaff of Montgomery going in at his beaver.— Ea 
on es, 35. 


2. Lord Mohun's Appearance to his Miſtreſs on the 


Morning he was murdered, 


Lond Mokux was a faſhionable young gentle- 
man in the days of King Charles the Firſt, Accord- 
ing to the cuſtom of that time, his ſenſe of honour 
led him to reſent, in a ſerious manner, an affront. 
Which had produced a quarrel] between him and a 
perſon of the firſt quality, though a foreigner in this 
kingdom. By appointment they met in Chelſea 
Fields, near a place called Ebery-Farm, and where 
Lord Mohun was killed, but not without ſuſpicion 

| 5 of 
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of foul play. At the ſame time Lord Mohun kept 
company with a certain lady, whom he entertained 
in genteel lodgings in James-ltreet, Covent-garden. 
Lord Mohun was murdered about ten o'clock in the 
morning, and at that very time his miſtreſs, being in 
bed, ſaw him come to her bed-ſide, undraw the 
curtains, look upon her, and go away; ſhe called 
after him, but received no anſwer; ſhe then rung 
for her maid, and aſked her for Lord Mohun, but 

the woman replied, ſhe did not ſee him, and had the 
key of the chamber-door in her pocket. This ac- 
count was atteſted by the lady and her maid to Mr. 
Aubrey, who relates it in his Miſcellanies. 


3. CATHERINE DE MEDICIS. 


J have often heard (ſays Dupleſſis Mornay, in his 
notes upon Thuanus) King Henry the Fourth ſay, 
that, at the time the Cardinal of Lorraine died, he 
was with the Queen, his mother-in-law, Catherine of 
Medicis, in her cabinet, with whom he was reading 
the office of veſpers verſe by verſe, and that ſhe 
| lifted up her head ſuddenly, crying out that ſhe ſaw 
the Cardinal of Lorraine, who made a ſign with his 
finger to her, in the geſture of a perſon threatening 
her, very pale, and very frightful, whilſt himſelf 
(Henry) never dared to lift up his head. Madame de 
Suave, who was ſetting in the next apartment, came 
into the room on hearing the Queen cry out, and the 
phantom immediately diſappeared, The Queen, on 

: the 
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the inſtant ſent to enquire after the Cardinal, and 
found he had dicd at ach exact time he had appeared 


to her. 


4. Dodlor Jojnſon, i in his Life of Lord Roſcommon, 
gives the following Relation: 


The LoRD Roscommon, being a boy of ten years 
of age, at Caen, in Normandy, one day was, as it 
were, madly extravagant in playing, leaping, getting 
over the tables, boards, &c. He was wont to be 
ſober enough. They ſaid, God grant this bodes no 
ill luck to him! In the heat of this extravagant fit, 

he cried out, My father is dead. A fortnight after, 
news came from Ireland that his father was dead. 
This account I had from Mr. Knolles, who was his 
governor, and then with him, ſince ſecretary to the 
Earl of Strafford, and I have heard his lordſhip's 
relation confirm the ſame, Aubrey Miſcellames. 


The preſent age is very little inclined to favour 
any accounts of this kind, nor will the name of 
Aubrey much recommend it to credit : it ought not, 
however, to be rejected, becauſe better evidence of 
a fact cannot eaſily be found than is here offered, 
and it muſt be by preſerving ſuch relations that we 
may at laſt judge how much they are to be regarded. 
If we ftay to examine this account, we ſhall ſee 
dificulties on both ſides; here is a relation of a fact 
given by a man who had no intereſt to deceive, and 


who could not be deceived himſelf ; and here is, on 
the 
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the other hand, · a miracle which produces no effect; 
the order of nature is interrupted to diſcover not a 
future, but only a diſtant event, the knowledge of 
which is of no uſe to him to whom it is revealed. 
Between theſe difficulties, what way hall be found? 
Is reaſon or teſtimony to be rejected? I believe what 
Oſborne ſays of any appearance of ſantlity' may be 
applied to ſuch impulſes or anticipations as theſe :— 
Do not wholly flight them, becauſe they may be true ; but 
do not eaſily truſt them, becauſe they may be falſe. 


The following anecdote ſhews with what abun- 
dant caution all anecdotes of this ſort ſhould be re- 
ceived. 


When Mr. Holt, afterwards Lord Chief Juſtice of 
the King's Bench, was a ſtudent, he and ſome other 
young gentlemen, his friends, being out on a ſhooting 
party, became much fatigued, and wanting refreſh- 
ment, they agreed to go into a public-houſe, and 
take whatever it afforded; but, upon enquiry 
among one another, it appeared that none of the party 
had any money; ſome ingenuity, therefore, was ne- 
ceſſary; and Mr. Holt, ſceing a miſerable old trotting 
female ſit: ing in the chimney-corner, enquired the 
cauſe of her condition; ſhe had been ſorely afflicted, 
ſhe ſaid, for more than a whole year, with the ague, 
which baffled all the ſkill of the doftors. Mr. Holt 
immediately declared he would remove her complaint 
in ten days time, and accordingly got a pair of ſciſ- 

| ſars, 
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ſars, and cutting out a circular piece of paper, wrote 
a line of Virgil in the margin, and bid her wear it 
about her neck. The old woman had faith, and the 
ſtudents could not prevail on her to take what they 
offered, but which they had not to give. When 
Mr. Holt became Lord Chief Juſtice, a woman was 
brought before him for trial, charged with being 
guilty of witchcraft ; his lordſhip was very unwilling 
to try, and much more to condemn, her; he, there- 
fore, aſked in what inſtance the priſoner ſeemed par- 
ticularly criminal? Her accuſers ſaid, (among other 
things,) that ſhe had a charm whereby ſhe cured 
agues, which never returned. The Judge called 
upon the old woman to anſwer the charge, and ſhe 
honeſtly owned that it was true, but abſolutely denied 
poſſeſſing any ſupernatural power, and faid ſhe did it 
merely by means of a bit of parchment, or paper, 

on which was written ſomething ſhe did not under- 
ſtand, and which paper had curcd her mother of a 
moſt obſtinate ague, and was given to her by her 
mother as a rare and valuable legacy, which ſhe had 
formerly received from a young gentleman of Ox- 
ford. The Chief Juſtice required the woman to 
produce the charm, and was confirmed in his ſuſpi- 
cion, for he found it to be the very charm with which 
he had ſubdued his own and his companions hungry 
appetites. It is almoſt ncedleſs to add, that the witch 
eſcaped, and the judge found a plealing opportunity 
of diſcharging the priſoner, as well as compenſating 
for his youthful frolic. 

| ARCH- 
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|  ARCHBISHOPS: | 
It is amuſing to ſee at what time of life the Arch- 
| biſhops have attained this ſtation of pre-eminence. 


The following is an account of the ages of the pri- 
mates ſince the reformation under Elizabeth. 


Bachelors are marked with a B. 


Years of Nomination. Age. 

1559 Parker | 88 

1675-6 Grindal—B. 56 
1583 Whitgift—B. 53 

1604 Bancroft—B. 60 
1611 Abbot—B. 49 
1033 Laud—B. | 60 
1660 Juxon—B. 78 
1663 Sheldon—B. 65 
1677-8 Sancroft—B. 61 
1691 Tillotſon 60 
1695. : TLenniſon 59 
1715 Wake 57 
1737 Potter 63 
1747 Herring—B. 54 
1757 Hutton 64 
1758 Secker— Widower 65 
1762 Cornwallis 54 
1783 Moore 


From theſe entries, it is evident that it was not 
owing merely to the advanced ages of the primates 
on their promotion, but partly to the number of 

them 
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them, viz. ten out of eighteen, who were ſingle 
men, that one child only has been born to an Arch- 
biſhop in 237 years. But, before any calculation 
can be formed of the chances againſt an incident 
which, on account of its novelty, was a topic of 
chit-chat at many a tea-table, it is neceſſary to aſcer- 
tain the ages of the wives of the marricd Archbiſhops. 


ARITHMETIC. 


Our arithmetical figures were borrowed by the 
Arabians from the Brachmans, who were much 
{killed in the knowledge of numbers. The Ara- 
bians, before that time, made uſe of letters to count 
with. 


ATHLONE, EARL, 


Of the %%% Earl, Biſhop Burnet relates, that his 
extenſive grants from King William were the only 
letters patent for thoſe purpoſes that were confirmed 

by the Iriſh Parliament. : 


This law paſſed in the 7th year of King William, for 
confirming the outlawries and attainders of the Earl 
of Limerick and others, and for confirming ſeveral 
grants and patents made to Goddart, Earl of Athlone. 
When this grant was confirmed by a private ſtatute in 
Ireland, it could not be re-aſſumed by the general 
act of Re-afſumption paſſed in 1698 in England, and. 
the Earl prudently ſold his grant, and retired to Hol- 


land, "'S 
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land, where his deſcendants have lived till the French 
invaded that country in 1794. Thus Ireland is now 
to pay for the prodigality of the family, by an enor 
mous penſion, which has lived out of the country for 
a century, | | 


— — 


ATKINSON, RICHARD and CHRISTOPHER» 


Mr. RIcHARD ATKINSON was one of the many 
inſtances of good ſenſe and perſevering induſtry, 
well directed in a commercial country like England, 
riſing from the bottom of ſociety to the ſummit of 
affluence. When he came from the north, he was 
a mere adventurer, unſuſtained by any inher1- 
tance, by few family-friends of any power, and 
by no acquiſitions which education imparts but 
common penmanſhip and arithmetic. Thus circum- 
ſtanced, he came to London, and, paſling through 
different counting-houſes and experiments in trade, 
accumulated that prodigious wealth of which he died 
poſſeſſed, and which he had long enjoyed. At 
times he was even inventive aſter occaſions to be 
magnificent, Thus to Lady A. Lindſay, whom he 
had long admired, he once, in the gaiety of an after- 
dinner table-talk, offered to employ a thouſand pounds 
of her fortune with his own capital in trade, and as 
far as it went to ſhare and ſhare alike. The offer 
was of courſe with thanks accepted, and in three 
years her Ladyſhip received her original thouſand 

pounds, 
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pounds, with the comfortable addition of nine thou- 
ſand more. | 
This was city-gallantry in its beſt manner; and it 
was fair, not otherwiſe than gentleman-like ; although 
very weighty, it failed of ſucceſs, Lady A. conti- 
nuing inexorable. 
Ĩ his is the gentleman whom the witty Lord North 
(in alluſion to his rum- contract with Government) 


called a Rogue in ſpirit. 


Mr. CuxIsror HER ATKINSON, by the ſame per- 
ſevering induſtry and a few lucky hits, alſo acquired 
a large fortune, and the ſame Nobleman diſtinguiſhed 


kim by the appellation of a Rogue in grain. 


AUSTERITY OF OLD MEN. 


There is nothing more unjuſt than the ill temper 
which old people ſhew againſt the young. An attempt 
to check the merriment and ſportiveneſs of youth is 
not leſs prepoſterous than to be angry with the ſpring - 
of the year becauſe it produces nothing but bloſſoms, 
and to expett from the early ſeaſon the fruits of autumn. 
How different was the humour of Anaxagoras, the 
Greek philoſopher : that amiable old Man, at the 
point of death, was aſked by the Citizens of Lamp- 
facus, what dying command he would wiſh to enjoin 


nem ? His requeſt was, that every year during the 
whole 
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whole month in which he died, all the children in the 
city ſhould be permitted to keep holiday. 
DirocExES LAERTTUSs, who relates this ſtory, 
adds, that this cuſtom was obſerved in his remem- 
brance. 
AUCKLAND, LORD. 

This nobleman has talents and induſtry that would 
have enſured ſucceſs in any profeſſion. He poſſeſſed 
very early worldly wiſdom; at the Univerſity he con- 
ciliated the regard of Lord Robert Spenſer, who in- 
troduced him to his brother the Duke of Marlborough, 
by whom he was brought into Parliament. He after- 
_ wards ingratiated himſelf with Mr. Weddeburne, now 
Lord Loughborough, who is ſaid to have aſſiſted him 
in his treatiſe on penal laws; from this recommen- 
dation he was received into the friendſhip of Lord 
Suftolk, and ſoon after appointed Under-ſecretary of 
State, by which means he became acquainted with 
Lord North. 

He married the daughter of Sir Gilbert Elliot, and 
was ſoon after appointed one of the Commiſſioners 
of the much talked-of embaſly to America. 

He has been Secretary to Lord Carlifle, as Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland ; an Ambaſſador to the Court 
of Spain; and was the principal negociator of the 
celebrated Commercial-bill with the Court of France. 

His ſervices have not been confined to the public 
affairs of Government, the pr:vate arrangements of 
adminiſtration were alſo indebted to his ability and 


. zeal. 
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At a period when the power of a late firſt Lord of 
the Admiralty ſeemed to totter; when Lord Charles 
Spenſer had determined to reſign his place, and even 

the Duke his brother, influenced as ſome have ſup- 
poſed by the Earl of P , was inclined to throw 
his weight into the ſcale of oppoſition, he contrived 
to turn both of theſe from their purpole, and keep 
them within the pale of adminiſtration. 

He 1s the author of thoſe celebrated letters which 
bear his name, and are addreſſed to his noble friend 
the Earl Carliſle. ; : 


— — 


AUDITOR OF THE EXCHEQUER. OOO 


An anecdote to ſhew that the auditorſhip of the Ex- 
„Secretary of State, 


chequer, given to Lord G 
is not a ſinecure. 
In Major Cartwright's letter to the Duke of New- 
caſtle, publiſhed in 1792, the writer ſays, “ never, 
& my Lord, was in the habit of putting my ſignature 
& to the lower corners of blank ſheets of paper by 
& dozens, as I once ſaw done by an auditor 5 na- 
“ tional-moncy accounts. 
„Whether thoſe ſheets were to be filled afier- 
& wards with his own private accounts, or with thoſe 
«© entruſted by the nation to his audit, I ſay not. I 
„ ſpeak only to the FACT of the blank ſheets of 
& haper ſigned at the loweſt corners, of which I ſaw a 
| & pile, and ſome of them ſigned in my preſence, 
ol 5 and then one by one formed into another pile on 
6 the 
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& the floor. The circumſtance, unimportant as it 
c might be, made upon my mind that kind of im- 
& preſſion which wears not away but with the faculty 
„ of memory itſelf.” | 


As the noble Duke had not the duties of Secretary 
of State, nor of a miniſterial orator in Parliament, 
to take up his time, he was enabled to go through 
this laborious duty without apparent fatigue. Amidſt 
his Lordſhip's multifarious and important employ- 
ments, the fatigue of the auditorſhip muſt be exceſſive. 


—— —— — 


AUSTRIA, ANN. 
Mother of Louis the Fourteenth. 


After the fall of Concini and his Lady, the young 
Queen ſuffered a trait of character to eſcape her 
which gave no very favorable opinion of her good- 
neſs of heart. Theſe unfortunate perſons left a ſon 
Whoſe amiable figure and ingenuous manner evinced 
the excellence. of his diſpoſition. “ I am born to 
"ſuffer the puniſhment of my father's pride,” ſaid this 
unhappy youth to thoſe who adviſed him to bear his 
misfortunes with patience. Overcome by deſpair, 
he would neither eat nor drink. The Count de 
Fieſque took pity on him, and lodged him in his 
apartment. The young Queen, having learned he 
was at the Louvre, ſent him ſome ſweetmeats, and 
ordered him to be brought to her ; ſhe had been told, 


that young Concini danced very gracefully, and ſhe 
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aſked him to dance before her, which he did, with 
the tears guſhing from his eyes. The blood of his 


father was ſtill reeking, and the funeral-pile pre- 
paring which was to conſume his mother. There 


was, in this action, an inhumanity which nothing can 


_ excuſe, 


2. A curious Circumſtance as the Archduke of Auſtria 
ſome few Years ſince paſſed through Devizes. 


A cuſtom has prevailed in that place, of which 
the following ſtory is the foundation:—A poor wea- 
ver paſling through the place, without money or 


friends, being overtaken by hunger, applied for cha- 


rity to a baker, who gave him a loaf, The weaver 
made his way to Coventry, where, after many years 
of induſtry, he made a fortune, and, by bis will, in 
remembrance of the above fact, bequeathed a ſum 
in truſt for the purpoſe of diſtributing, on the anni- 
verſary day, when he was ſo relieved, a halfpenny- 
loaf to every perſon in the town, and to every tra- 
veller that ſhould paſs through the town a penny- 
loaf. The will is faithfully adminiſtered, and the 
Duke of Auſtria and his ſuite paſſing through the town 
on the day of diſtributing the Coventry loaf, in 
their way from Bath to London, a loaf was preſented 
to each of them, which the Duke and Ducheſs 
accepted, and partook or with much pleaſure at 


breakfaſt, 


AUSTRIA. 
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AUSTRIA, HOUSE OF. 


The reſources of this Houvsz: muſt be immenſe. 
It has expended in little more than the laſt century 
four hundred and cighty-{ix millions of florins in the 
wars of Hungary only. What, then, muſt have 

been its revenues, when it is known that it carried 
on the moſt bloody wars, during that period, in 
Germany, Flanders, Spain, and Italy, in oppoſition 
to every thing that was powerful in Europe! 

The laſt Sovereign MARIA TRERESA had no 
friend to aſſiſt her but GEORGE II. when the moſt 
formidable confederacy was formed to ſtrip her of her 
inheritance.— See the deſtruction of the Houſe of Auſtria 
foretold in the Monthly Review, Vol. I. p. 368. 


BACON AND COKE, 


1. Sir EDwWwARD Cokx had a great diſlike to Lord 
Bacon, and did every thing in his power to elbow 
him out of place; to ſuch exceſs did he carry it, 
that he could not refrain from attacking him even in 
the Courts of Juſtice; an inſtance of which is thus 
recited in a letter from Mr. Bacon to Secretary 
Cecil. - : 

«] moved,” ſays Bacon, * to have a re-ſeizure of 
& the lands of George Moore, a relaps'd recuſant, a 
& fugitive, and a practiſing traitor, and ſhewed better 
matter for the Queen againſt the diſcharge by plea, 

E 3 & which 
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4 which is ever with a ſalvo jure, and this I did in 
e as gentle and reaſonable. terms as might be. 
& Mr. Attorney kindled at it, and ſaid, Mr. Bacon, 
ce if you have any tooth againſt me pluck it out, for it 
will do you more hurt than all the teeth in your 
5 head will do you good.“ I anſwered coolly in theſe 
e words, © Mr. Attorney, I reſpett you; I fear you 
& not, and the leſs you ſpeak of your own greatneſs, 
& the more I ſhall think of it.“ He replied, + I think 
& ſcorn to ſtand upon terms of greatneſs toward you 
& who are leſs than little, leſs than the leaſt * and 
ee other ſuch ſtrange light terms he gave me with that 
& in ſulting which cannot be expreſſed. Herewith 
« ſtirred, I ſaid no more but this: Mr. Attorney, 
& do not depreſs me ſo far, for I have been your 
ee better, and may be again when it pleaſe the Queen.” 
6 With this he ſpoke, neither I nor himſelf could 
6 tell what, as if he had been born Attorney-General, 
5 andin the end bid me not meddle with the Queen $ 
6 buſineſs but with mine OWN, &c. &c..“ 


— — 
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2. A very few years ſince, there was a ſtatue and 
ſeat of Sir Francis Bacon in Gray's-Inn Gardens, 
which the Benchers of that ſociety have ſince removed, 
Here he uſed to fit for many hours almoſt every day 
during ſummer, and in that place compoſed ſome of 

his beſt volumes, To this place he conſtantly re- 
ſorted in fine weather, till Lord Hatton, a very co- 
vetous man, whoſe houſe was contiguous to the gar- 
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dens, and to whom Sir Francis uſed to ſend his ſer- 
vant for ſmall beer during his hours of ſtudy, it be- 
ing remarkably good, Lord Hatton at length chur- 
| liſhly refuſed ſending him any, which mark of diſre- 
ſpect fo affected Sir Francis, that he, from that time, 
forſook his place in the garden. 


BADDELY, MRS. 


Made her firſt appearance on the ſtage in the cha- 
rafter of Ophelia, and her performance was pro- 
nounced inimitable. In the ſofter characters both 
of tragedy and comedy ſhe had no ſuperior. In the 
part of Fanny, in the Clandeſline Marriage, the beauty 
of her perſon and elegant ſimplicity of her per- 
formance ſo much attratted his Majeſty's notice, that 
| he commanded a picture to be taken of her with 
Lady Ogleby in the 4th att. 

She died in the 37th year of her age, in Shakeſpear- 
ſquare, Edinburgh. See her Life by Mrs. Steele. 


B ARRINGTON, LORD. 


1. LORD BARRINGTON preſerved, to the laſt hour 
of his life, a truly ſincere attachment for the Ducheſs 
of Kingſton. On her trial he was called as an evi- 
dence, and the queſtions put to him being intended 
to extort what had paſſed in private converſation, 
his Lordſhip, with a great degree of firmneſs, de- 

E 4 clined 
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clined giving any anſwer. The peers withdrew, 
and, on returning, delivered it as their opinion, that 


the Noble Lord was bounden to anſwer the queſtions. 


He ſtill, however, refuſed, and, to get rid of the buſi- 
neſs, the queſtions which had been propoſed were 
ſoftened, and his further teſtimony diſpenſed with. 
The Ducheſs and Lord Barrington conſtantly correl- 
ponded. 


2. Lord BARRINGTON Was in the habit of 


making an apt alluſion to the profits of government. 
He conſidered (to uſe his own expreſſion) every ad- 
miniſtration as a plumb-cake, and never failed to ac- 


company this elegant idea with a declaration, that he 
would do his beſt at all times to have a ſlice of it. 

On being accuſed of ſtealing the compariſon from 
the humour of the late Charles Townſhend, he ac- 
knowledged the theft, but begged he might have the 
merit of improving upon the groſſneſs of the original 
idea, as that witty ſtateſman was uſed to honour Go- 


vernment with the more ſolid title of a plumb pudding. 


3. His conduct on the death of Lady Barrington de- 
ſerves to be remembered. On that event he immedi- 
ately ſettled the whole of his real eſtate on his nephews, 
the ſons of his next brother, the late General Barring- 
ton, and gave the following ſenſible reaſon for it. 

* There is no fool (obſerved his Lordſhip) like an 
& old fool, and I, like many other doating debau- 
& chees, may dream of pleaſure with a young wite, 
& who, not ſatisfied with an old huſband, may, with 


the 
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te the help of a {mart valet-de-chambre or a ſtout 


& coachman, give me a colluſive heir to my eſtate, and 


& rob my relations of their rights; and, having never 


&« been able to anſwer for mylelf in theſe matters, it is 


& my reſolution to preclude any poſſible miſchief of 
& this nature, by ſecuring my fortune to the children 
« of my brother. As to the peerage, (continued his 
& Lordſhip,) which is not worth having, that muſt be 
* left to chance; but as for the dirty acres, which are 
ec worth ne they ſhall be Placed out of the 
6 reach of it.” 


—— —t 


BARILLON. 


In a ſtate of his money- accounts from December 
22, 1668, to December 14, 1669, are the following 
ſums to the following perſons. 

Duke of Buckingham, 1000 guineas; Mr. Sydney, 
500; Sieur Bebar, 500; Sieur Littleton, 500; Sieur 
Powle, 500; Sieur Harbord, 560. In another ac- 
count to William Harbord, who Barillon ſays contri- 
buted much to the ruin of Lord Danby, 500 guineas; 
to Mr. Hampden, 500; to Colonel Titus, 500 ; to Sir 
Thomas Armſtrong, 500; to Bennett, Secretary to 
Prince Rupert, and afterwards to Lord Shaftſbury, 


300 guineas; to Hotham, ſon of Hotham, Governor 
of Hull, 300; to Hiedall, 300; to Garroway, goo; to 


Francland, 300; to Compton, goo; to Hathes, (Sir 
Edward,) 300; to Sacheverclle, goo; to Foley, goo; 
to Bide, 300; to Algernon Sidney, 500; to Herbert, 

| 5003 
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500; to Bebar, 500; to Hill, (Sir Roger,) goo; to 
Boſcawen, 500; to Du-croſs, 500; to Le Pin, 150 
guineas. | 

It appears ſomewhat ſtrange, that theſe pecuniary 
diſpoſitions ſhould have eſcaped the vigilance of 
Carte, (the hiſtorian,) who was well diſpoſed to have 


made them public, had they come to his knowledge. 


BASTILLE. | 
It was the invariable cuſtom of the Lieutenant-Go- 
vernor of the Baſtille, to enquire of every priſoner 
who was deſtined to liberty or death, on the morning 
of the day of execution or deliverance, the dream of 
the preceding night, which he regularly entered in a 
book kept for that purpoſe. 


BATHURST, EARL. 

The firſt Lord BaruvksrT ſays, in a letter to Dean 
Swift, + Were his majeſty inclined to-morrow to de- 
clare his body-coachman bis firlt miniſter, it would 
do juſt as well, and the wheels of government would 
move as eaſily as they do with the ſagacious driver 
who now fits on the box. Parts and abilities are not 
in the leaſt wanting to condu& affairs; the coachman 
knows how to feed his cattle; and the other feeds the 
beaſts in his ſervice; and this is all the {kill that is ne- 
ceſſary in either caſe.” 

2. Bon Mot by the late Earl Barnurxsr. In ſome 


one of the Seſſions of the laſt Parliament, there had 
been 
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been an unuſual number of bills brought in by the 
Commons, which had been correfted and amended in 
the Houſe.of Lords. Amongſt others, a bill from the 
Commons, «+ To rectify a miſtake in the ſinking fund 
bill“ by Mr. Gilbert, to whom the public are much 


indebted for various plans for the better care of the 


poor, houſes of correction, &c. The Earl went down 
in the uſual form to receive the ſaid bill; and, after 
liſtening with great attention to the meſſage delivered 
by his friend, (Mr. Gilbert,) jocoſely ſaid to him, 
« You have been a long time, Mr. Gilbert, wiſhing for 
& a good Houſe of Correction, and I now congratulate 
& you on having found one; for this Houſe has been 
© nothing but a Houſe of Correction for the errors and 
16 miſiakes of your Houle this whole ſeffion,” 


— — 


BANKS, SIR JOSEPHS GRANDFATHER. 


This gentleman, by whoſe labours and induſtry 
it may, without a pun, be ſaid, the Banks were raiſed, 
was a prattifing attorney of London, who, by adding 
fix and eight pence without ſpending of it to another 
{ix and eight pence, made thirteen and four pence; in 
ſhort, he ſo much increaſed his clients and moderated 
his expences, that, in a courſe of years, he was able to 
' purchaſe an eſtate in Lincolnſhire, which he had been 
employed for ſome time to ſell, He bought it cheap, 
but it had a particular incumbrance upon it, which 
was a ſchool, whereby the owner of the manor was 
obliged to find a maſter for educating the ſons of 
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the tenants occupying the land. Mr. Banks, who 
loved to go the neareſt way in every thing but in a 
cauſe at law, appointed his own coachman to be the 
ſchoolmaſter; at which meaſure conſiderable mur- 
murings aroſe among the farmers, and at length a 
formal complaint was forwarded to the lord of the 
manor in London. He wrote down word that he 
ſhould be in the country at ſuch a time, when he 
would pay a proper attention to the complaint. At 
the period mentioned, he went down, and invited all 
the complainants to dine with him. After dinner, 
and the can of ale being puſhed heartily round the 
table, Mr. Banks opened the buſineſs by the following 
enquiries, viz. Whether the maſter he had placed in 
the ſchool had been negligent of his duty ? to which 
Fes was the anſwer. Has he then exerciſed any 
cruelty over the boys? {for it may be ſuppoſed, he 
was @ good hand at awhip,) the ſame anſwer was given. 
What then are your objcttions to him? faid the Lord 
of the ſoil. Why,” replicd one of the gueſts, in the 
name of them all, „we do not think he is ſufficiently 
& qualified to educate our children. Why, ob- 
ſerved the hoſt, “ you want your ſons to be brought 
& up to make their way in the world and thrive, 
ce don't you ?”---< Yes,” ſaid they all in a breath. 
& Why, then, look you, my friends,” ſaid their land- 
lord, + Humphry is as perfect in the rules of addition 
& and multiplication as any ſchoolmaſter in England, 
& and by thoſe alone IT have acquired money enough to 
& buy the eſtates you all rent of me.“ They imme- 

. | diistely 
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diately drank the Pedagogue's health in bumpers, and 
here the complaint ended. : 


—— — 


BATH, EARL Or, THE LATE. 


1. The late Farr Or BATH is a e 
inſtance of popularity poſſeſſed, loſt, and, in ſome de- 
gree, regained. The public favour which once fol- 
lowed him could alone be equalled by the odium 
which ſucceeded; nevertheleſs, he lived to poſſeſs no 
ſmall degree of importance and political reſpect. He 
re- obtained fo much of the public confidence, that, in 
any ſtate-meaſure, his opinion, when it was kribwn, 
had no inconſiderable influence with the people. On 
this account it was thought adviſeable, that his pre- 
ſent Majeſty, on aſcending the throne, ſhould favour 
this veteran ſtateſman with a very particular and reſ- 
pettful attention: his appointment to the lieutenantcy 
of Shropſhire, which occaſioned ſuch diſſatisfaction 
in that county, was the conſequence of it. Another 
circumſtance alſo happened, which gave the. young 
monarch an opportunity of exerciſing his political 
flattery, and with great good ſenſe he availed himſelf 
of it. In an audience Lord Bath had of his Sove- 
reign, when he was ſo infirm as to be incapable of 
ſtanding without the aſſiſtance of a cane, his ſupport 
accidentally fell from him, and the King, immediately 
reaching it from the ground, reſtored it to its uſe, and 
relieved the venerable Peer in the moſt engaging 

| manner 
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manner from the confuſion which ſuch a circum- 
 Rance occaſioned. | 


2. This Earl was very much attached to Dr. Doug- 
las, the new B:/hop of Carliſle, now Biſhop of Saliſ- 
bury, and, amongſt other inſtances of regard, left him | 
his-library as a memorial of his friendſhip. General 
Pultney, brother of the Earl, was however deſirous of 
retaining the library in the family, and therefore 
offered Dr. Douglas a thouſand pounds inſtead of it, 
which the latter conſented to receive, though the ſum 
was by far below its value. On the death of the Ge- 
neral, it was found that he had bequeathed the ſame 
library with conſiderable additions to Dr. Douglas, 
who was again offered a thouſand pounds in lieu of it, 
which he again accepted, rather than deprive the fa- 
mily of any thing it deemed its proper inheritance, 
though the library was far more deſirable to his turn 
of mind than the pecuniary compenſation. | 


Baum, la, or the Lady's Grotto at St. Bauzile, near 


Ganges, a Town in the Cevennes, in Languedoc. 


This grotto has been lately diſcovered by M. Lon- 
gon, an inhabitant of Ganges, and a great lover of natu- 
ral curioſities, It lies about two miles from the town 
in a wood, at the top of a very ſteep and high moun- 

| tain, called the Rock of Saurach. It was reported that 
a numerous family, in the times of the bloody wars, on 
| account 
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account of religion, had retired, in order to avoid per- 
ſecution and death, to this cave. Some of them were 
often ſeen in the evening, quite naked, pale, and diſ- 
figured, hunting after food, and trying to catch the 
wild goats that dwelt among the rocks. It is ima- 
gined that the children, which.were produced by this 
little colony of wretched beings, lived only upon 
graſs and roots, and what they could catch by chance 
in their huntings about the place. They were cer- 
tainly naked, and continued to lead a kind of ſavage 
life. The people, who lived in and near the Ce- 
vennes, looked upon them as a little nation of gypſies, 
or, as they uſed to call them, Doumaiſelles, (or fairies.) 
Time, however, diſorders, and miſery, at length exter- 
minated the whole race. By the bones that have been 
found in the cave, it is preſumed they exiſted a long 
while, and many tools, but clumſily made, that are 
ſtill preſerved, give us an idea of their arts and their 
knowledge. Being looked upon as a ſpecies of ſu- 
pernatural beings, they had ſpread ſuch a terror about 
the neighbourhood, that none would venture to ap- 
proach the windings and paths that led to the grotto. 
M. Longon, accompanied by his ſon, the Marquis 
of Mont Laur, Meſſrs. Bouiſſy, Marſollier, Brunet, 
and Alut, the Preſident of Ribes, M. Martin de 
Choiſy, and one Peter, the moſt ſenſible young coun- 
tryman abqut Ganges, and the moſt intrepid, under- 
took the dangerous taſk of deſcending into the cave, 
after having, with the greateſt difficulty, climbed to 


the top of the almoſt inacceſſible rock. The mouth 
of 
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of the cavern was ſurrounded with lofty thick trees, as 
if intended to hide its entrance, and the looking 
down the crater was ſo terrible and ſo diſmal, that 
M. Brunet's large dog, one of the moſt faithful 
creatures in the world, had not the courage to follow 
his maſter, but remained round the mouth, barking 
and yelling in a moſt plaintive tone, till his maſter 
came out of it. | 


0 — 


BECKFORD, ALDERMANg = | 
Although no great orator, always commanded at- 
tention from the knowledge he diſplayed upon the 
ſubject diſcuſſed. 
At a meeting of the livery of London at Guildhall, 
for the nomination of members to ſerve in parlia- 
ment, Mr. Beckford, who had already repreſented 
them, attended, in order to juſtify himſelf againſt the 

accuſation then generally prevalent throughout the 

City, chat he had not duly attended his duty for ſome 

time paſt as an alderman. Tue hall was crowded in 

every part of it; and, when Mr. Beckford came 
forward upon the huſtings to addreſs the livery, he was 
received with the moſt tumultuous marks of contempt 
and averſion. F or upwards 'of an hour he attempted 
to ſpeak, and was prevented by the hiſſes, groans, and 
outrageous diſpleaſure of the irritated aſſembly. At 
length, however, his reſolution prevailed ; ſilence was 
obtained, and he addreſſed the Common Hall in the 
following manner : N 
& Gentlemen 
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Gentlemen of the Livery of London and Fellow 
& Citizens, I thought it my duty to attend here this 
ee day, both in juſtice to you, and your faithful hum- 
ce ble ſervant. I had been informed, and my preſent 
& experience convinces me I was truly informed. that 
&* a very unfavourable opinion had gone forth againſt 
& me, among my late worthy conſtituents. Permit 
% me to ſay, gentlemen, with the boldneſs becoming 
& an honeſt man, that I have not deſerved it. It has 
& been my chief pride to be a repreſentative of the 
& firſt city in the univerſe, and I ſhall relinquiſh ſuch 
& an honour with much concern and mortification; 
& but I will not flatter you in order to obtain the 
ee continuance of it. It is my duty to ſpeak out as 
& I have ever done, with openneſs and integrity. 
% My abilities may not be equal to thoſe of many 
e other gentlemen whom you may chooſe to repreſent 
« you; but I defy you to find any one who ſhall ſerve 
« you with more zeal and attention than I have done, 
“ —a zeal and attention, which, give me leave to ſay, 
& does not deſerve that degrading reception I have 
c met with from you this day. But I am informed, 
« that I am more particularly accuſed of not regularly 
&« attending my duty in the Court of Aldermen, and 
& elſewhere, as one of your magiſtrates. In ſome de- 
« gree I plead guilty to that charge; but I mult beg 
e of you to remember, that, during the winter, I am 
« engaged in doing my duty as your repreſentative 
& in Parliament, and, when I am obliged to attznd the 
„ Houſe of Commons, I cannot attend the Court of 
F „ Aldermen, 
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& Aldermen, for no man can be in two places at 
one time. During the ſummer, gentlemen, I have 
& of late been engaged in doing my duty as an 
6 officer in the Militia, and thereby promoting, to the 
ce utmoſt of my power, that excellent, neceſſary, and 
& conſtitutional eſtabliſhment: and when I am en- 
te gaged in attending upon the militia, I cannot attend 
& the Court of Aldermen,—for no man can be in. 
& two places at one time. It has been told me 
& alſo, that I have given offence to many of you by 
& not canvaſſing your votes; I am ſorry for it; be- 
& cauſe I reſpett you too much, and love the conſti- 
ce tution of my country too well, to infringe on the 
é freedom of election, of which, in theſe corrupt 
e times, this city ſtill continues to give a moſt glori- 
& ous example. If you recollect, gentlemen, I did not 
& canvaſs you at the laſt general elettion; I have not 
& canvaſſed you for the approaching one, and I tell 
& you honeſtly, Imever will canvaſs you. You ſhall 
& elett me without a canvaſs, or not at all.—This is 
& the juſtification of myſelf which I offer to you; and 
& if it ſhould not ſatisfy you, I muſt be content to 
ec thank you for your paſt favours, and to aſſure you, 
« that if you ſhould not ele& me, I ſhall ſtill have 
& a feat in the Houſe of Commons, and I will conti- 
© nue to exert my beſt endeavours for your lervice, 
& as I always have done.” | | 

The burlt of applauſe which ſucceeded to this ſin- 
gular but ſpirited harangue, was, if poſſible, ſuperior 


to the noiſy diſſatisfaction which preceded it; and 
Mr. Beckford 
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Mr. Beckford left the Hall amidſt a tumult of appro- 
bation, which made ample amends for the inſults he 
received at his entrance into it. I need not add that 


he was afterwards elected, and continued to receive 


the increaſing favour of his fellow citizens to his 


death. ; 


BEDFORD, DUKE. 
4 IM . . 
Origin of his Famuly. 


1. PRILI , Archduke of Auſtria, fon of the Em- 
peror Maximilian, being forced into Weymouth by 
a violent ſtorm at ſea, about the year 1500, was re- 
ceived on ſhore and accommodated by Sir Thomas 
Trenchard, who invited Mr. John Ruſſel, his rela- 
tion, to wait upon the Archduke, being converſant. in 
the French and German languages. Philip was ſo 
much pleaſed with the polite manners and cultivated 
converſation of Mr. Ruſſel, that, on arriving at Court, 
he recommended him to the notice of Henry VII. 
who immediately ſent for him to his palace, where 
he remained in great favour till that monarch's death, 
and was afterwards raiſed ſtill higher in the eſtimation 
of Henry VIII. who created him an Engliſh Baron, 
and, at the diſſolution of monaſteries, granted him 
the manor of Taviſtock, with divers lands, manors, 
and demeſnes, in various counties. 


” x 2. Anecdote 
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2. dnecdote of Wrioth/ley, Duke = Bedford, Brother 7 
: the late Duke. 


This nobleman had many qualities that recom- 
mended him in the ſociety of the world, but an un- 
conquerable paſſion for play was very pernicious to 
him, it being ſo violent, that though he had the 
| ſtrongeſt ſuſpicion of the probity and integrity of 
thoſe who played with him, he ſtill perſiſted in the 
purſuit, even after loſing very conſiderable ſums, 
which greatly hurt his fortune, and brought him into 
ſuch neceſſitous circumſtances as were ſcarce credi- 
ble for a man of his great eſtate. The following 
anecdote, which is ſaid to be true, will ſerve to illuſ- 
trate this nobleman's character. * 

He was at Bath one ſeaſon, when a conſpiracy was 
formed againſt his Grace by ſeveral firſt-rate ſharpers, 
among whom was the then manager of a theatre, and 
Naſh, the maſter of the. ceremonies. A party at ha- 
zard had already deprived the Duke of upwards of 
ſeventy thouſand pounds, when his Grace got up in a 
paſſion, and put the dice in his pocket. The game- 
ſters were all terrified, as they knew they were loaded, 
and as he ca his ſuſpicions, intimating his 
reſolution of inſpedling them. His Grace then re- 
tired into another room, and, flinging himſelf upon a 
ſofa, fell aſleep. The only ſtep that appeared practi- 
cable to the winners, to avoid diſgrace and get 
their money, was, to pick his pocket of I's loaded 


dice, and to ſupply their place with a pair of, fair 
ONCsSs 
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ones. They accordingly caſt lots who ſhould execute 
this dangerous commiſſion, and it fell on the manager. 
He performed the operation without being diſ- 
covered; after which his Grace, having cloſely in- 
ſpected the dice he had then in his pocket, and find- 
ing them juſt, he renewed the party, and loſt near 
thirty thouſand more. The gameſters had received 
only five thouſand pounds of the money, yet they 
could not divide this ſum without quarrelling; and 
Naſh, thinking himſelf ill uſed, divulged the whole 
impoſition to his Grace; whereby he ſaved the re- 
mainder of the money. His Grace made Naſh a 
handſome preſent, and ever after gave him his pro- 
tection, the Duke thinking the ſecret was revealed 
through friendſhip. 


3. When the late Duke of Bedford negociated the 
peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, he ſigned the preliminaries 
with the French miniſter, (Choiſſeul, ) without regard- 
ing the proper ſtipulations for the poſſeſſions of the 
Eaſt India Company. A gentleman (a Dutch Jew 
of great abilities and charatter) hearing this, wrote a 
letter to the Duke of Bedford, informing him that the 
Engliſh Eaſt India Company bad materially negle&ed 
their own intereſt, as their chief conqueſts were made 
ſubſequent to the period at which they had fixed their 
claim of ſovereignty ; and if theſe latter conqueſts 
were to be reſtored, an immenſe annual revenue 
. would neceſlarily be taken from England. The 
1 3 Duke, 
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Duke, ſtruck with the force of the fact, yet embarraſſed 
how to att, as preliminarics were really ſigned, re- 
paired to Choiſſeul at Verſailles, and addreſſed him 
thus: „ My Lord, I have committed a great miſtake 
jn ſigning the preliminaries, as the affair of the 
ec India poſſeſſions muſt be carried down to our laſt 
& conqueſts in Aſia.” To this Choiſſeul replied, 


& Your Grace aſtoniſhes me; I thought I had been 
& treating with the miniſter of a great nation, and not 


& with a ſtudent in politics, who 8 not conſider 
ce the validity of written engagements.—“ Your re- 
& proach, my Lord, is juſt, (returned the Duke, ) but 
& I will not add treachery to negligence, nor betray 
& my country deliberately, becauſe I have overlooked 
c. her intereſt unaccountably in a ſingle circumſtance; 
« therefore, unleſs your Lorſhip agrees to cede the 
& latter conqueſt in India, I ſhall return home in 


ce twelve hours, and ſubmit the fate of my head to the 


c diſcretion of an Engliſh Parliament.” Choiſſeul, 
Raggered at the Duke's intrepidity, complied ; and 
this country now enjoys above half a million annu- 
ally, through the Duke's firmneſs. On the termi- 
nation of the affair to the Duke's ſatisfaction, he 
gave his informant, the Dutch gentleman, the warmeſt 
recommendations to England, who accordingly came 
over, and reccived till his death a penſion of five 
hundred pounds a year from the India Company. 


4. The late Duke of Bedford was once walking 


with a book in his hand which he had been reading, 
And 


and having been attentive to his ſubject, had rambled 
farther from home than uſual; he was drefled ex- 
ceedingly plain, and was looking about him, in order, 
as is ſuppoſed, to ſee where he was, and to return home, 
when he obſerved a woman ſtanding in the corner of 
a field, wringing her hands, and expreſſing, by her 
_ ations, figns of the deepeſt diſtreſs. The Duke was 
moved, and going into the field, deſired her to dry up 
her tears, and tell him the cauſe of her affliction, pro- 
miſing at the ſame time to do her all the ſervice in his 
power. The woman told him that ſhe and her family 
were ruined. That ſhe had a huſband who was ſick, 
and ſeven ſmall children, but being behind hand 
with her rent, the Duke of Bedford's ſteward had 
ſeized all they had, and that ſhe was come into that 
field to look at her poor cows, that had been taken 
from her, and which ſhe ſhould never ſee again. His 
Grace, at this melancholy tale, deſired her to be 
comforted, told her that he knew the Duke to be a 
good. natured man, bid her drive her cows home, and 
offered to go and ſet open the gate; but at this re- 
queſt ſhe burſt into tears, and refuſed to meddle 
with the cows, alleging - that as they were no longer 
her huſband's, if ſhe drove them home, ſhe ſhould be 
looked on as a thief, and, for what ſhe knew, ſhe 
might be hanged. The Duke, who from the firſt had 
been greatly affected, could not help yielding to her 
reaſons, and giving her money, deſired her to take 


courage, telling her that he heartily pitied her, and 


would take the liberty to recommend her and her 
F 4 family 
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family to the Duke of Bedford, and deſired her to 


go the next day to Woburn-Abby, and aſk for John 
Ruſſe], when -he would introduce her, and ſpeak in 
her behalf. This the good woman promiſed, and 


having returned him thanks, they parted. The next 


day ſhe dreſſed herſelf in her beſt clothes, went as ſhe 
was ordered, and having aſked for John Ruſſel, was 
immediately led into a room, and told that Mr. 
Ruſſel would be with her preſently. At laſt, ſome 
gentlemen entered the room, all of whom were 
richly drefled, when recolletting the features of him 
who had talked with her the. day before, whom ſhe 
imagined to be the Duke himlelf, ſhe was ready to 


_ faint with ſurprize and fear, when his Grace walking 


up to her, recovered her ſpirits by aſſuring her that, 
ſhe had no cauſe to be afflicted: and, inſtantly calling 
his ſteward, bid him write her a receipt in full, and 


ſce that every thing that had been taken from her huſ- 


band was returned to him again. The receipt was 
preſently brought and put into her hands, when his 
Grace, ſaying that he had enquired into her huſband's 


| charatter, and had heard ti:at he was an honeſt man, 


and had been long his tenant, added to his former 


bounty by giving her thirty guineas, and then bid her 


go home and rejoice with her family. 


5. Junius attempted to impreſs on the public 
mind an unfavourable opinion of the Duke's pecu- 
niary character, defying Sir William Draper to pro- 
duce an inſtance in which his Grace had relieved in- 

| digence 
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digence or patronized merit. It is well known that 
| he was a generous benefadtor to Henry Fielding, who 
frequently did juſtice to his Grace's liberality,—a libe- 
rality which in this inſtance amounted to fifteen hun- 


dred pounds, 


BOOKS. 


1. Deſtruction of libraries in the time of Henry 
VIII. at the diſſolution of the monaſteries. 
This diſſolütion was ſo great that John Bayle 
much laments it, in his epiſtle upon Leland's journal. 
Thoſe who purchaſed the religious houſes, took the 
libraries as part of the booty with which they 
ſcoured their furniture. Some they ſold to the 
grocers, and others they ſent over the ſea to 
the book-binders in ſhip loads. I know a merchant 
(lays he who bought two noble libraries for forty 
ſhillings each. 


2. Tus Dok E or WIRTEMBERG has a library 
of great value and curioſity. It was begun in 1768, 
and already amounts to 100,000 volumes. The 
prince is a great collector of ancient books. He has 
often travelled in purſuit of them, and gives liberal 
prices. His collection of bibles is wunzque; they 
amount to ooo, all different editions; and it is ſup- 
poſed that three thouſand more are wanting to render 
it complete. This library contains more than two 

thouſand 
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thouſand volumes, printed before the year 1 500, and 
a complete collection of all ſovereign-families and 


towns. 


3. Let it be remembered to the honour of the 
London bookſellers, that, beſides the original purchaſe 
money, they have expended very conſiderable ſums 
in publiſhing correct and improved editions of all the 
principal books in the Engliſh language. For ex- 
ample, for correttions and improvements in Boyer's 
French Dictionary, 3671. for alterations and additions 
to Miller's Gardener's Dictionary, 10651. for a new 
edition of Chambers's Dittionary and Supplement, 
215001. for reviſing, correcting, and digeſting a new 
edition of the Univerſal Hiſtory, Ancient and Mo- 
dern, 15751. for different editions of Shakeſpeare 
. 3288]. and for improvements in other books, very 
conſiderable ſums to authors and editors, in propor- 
tion to the nature and importance of their reſpective 
labours.—See many curious anecdotes on this fubjef in 


Wharton's Hiſtory of Engliſh Poetry. 


BOTTETOT, LORD. 


In paſſing through Glouceſter ſoon after the cider 
tax, in which he was very unpopular, he obſerved 
himſelf burning in effigy ; he ſtopped his coach, and 
giving a purſe of guineas to the mob, ſaid, Pray, gen- 

tlemen, if you will burn me, burn me like a gentleman ; 


4 let me linger; I fee you have not faggois enough. 
This 


This good humoured 3 appeaſed the people; 
they gave three cheers, and let him paſs. 


—— —— œ— 


BOUILLE, MARQUIS DE. 


1. When the Laurel and Andromeda frigates were 
wrecked in the laſt violent hurricane in the Welt 
Indies, at the back of Martinique, about thirty or 
forty men were thrown aſhore alive. The Marquis 
gave immediate orders to have the greateſt care taken 


of them; and after getting them cured of their bruiſes 


and ſickneſs, and clothing them from head to Hot, 
he ſent them with a flag of truce to the commanding 
officer at St. Lucia, with a letter, ſtating that thoſe 
men having experienced the horrors of ſhipwreck, he 
would not add thoſe of war, and therefore ſent them 
free, and at ROE to ſerve their country. 


2. A poor man having freighted a ſmall veſſel with 
ſome goods at St. Lucia, and meaning to diſpoſe of 
them at St. Kitts, hired a few ſailors to navigate her. 
During the voyage they formed a plot, and ran with 
the veſſel into Martinique, where they reported their 
exploit, and expected to have veſſel and cargo given 
them; but the Marquis not permitting ſuch a 
robbery to be committed even on a foe, ordered the 
men to be detained as priſoners of war, ſent the veſſel 
and owner, with a flag of truce to Lord Hood, then 
cruizing off the iſland, likewiſe giving it permiſſion to 
go unmoleſted to its deſtination, | 
BUCKINGHAM- 
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BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, LORD. 


| The claſſical and convivial Craddock, late arch- 
biſhop of Dublin, had been ſuddenly ſeized with a 
putrid ſore throat, which for ſome days threatened 


the worſt conſequences, and then as ſuddenly left 


him. Lord Buckinghamſhire, then Lord Lieutenant, 


who had not once ſent to enquire after him during 


his illneſs, wrote him the. following elegant note the 


day of his recovery. 


MY LORD, | 
The enquires of a Lord Lieutenant after the health 
of an Archbiſhop might be deemed equivocal, but his 
fincere congratulations on the recovery of a reſpected 
friend cannot be miſinterpreted. B. 


—— Ek — 


BURKE. 

1. Mx. Burks, in his juvenile days, was paſ- 
fionately fond of acting private plays. At this period 
a few of his companions propoſed that he ſhould play 


Richard the Third, which, however, he neglected 


ſtudying till the morning prior to the day of perform- 
ance ; he got up by times, and walked down a lane 
adjoining his father's houſe, ſo intent on the book 


in his hand, that he did not perceive a filthy ditch 


before him, and had uttered with heroic dignity, as he 
walked on, Thus far we have got into the bowels 
& of the land,” when heedleſsly ſtepping from the ms 
he found himſelf up to the middle in mire. 


2. In 
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2. In a debate in the Houſe of Commons, Lord 
North ſchooled Mr. Burke in making the i (ſhort) 
in ve1igal. Mr. Burke, as Lord North well knew, 
was but a very indifferent claſſical ſcholar, not know- 
ing a letter of Greek, and, perhaps, even unable to 
conſtrue many of his own Latin quotations. It is 
remarkable, the Monthly Magazine has never noticed 
Mr. Burke's charatter as given by the man of all 
others who knew him beſt, the late Mr. Gerard Ha- 
milton. Certain it is, the friends of Mr. Burke did all 
in their power to ſuppreſs it, and in ſome degree 
ſlucceeded*. 


Pall Mall, (Signed) DRAMATICUS. 
Dec. 17th, 1797. Addrefled to the Monthly Ma: 


gazine. 


— — 
BURTON; DR. JOHNg FELLOW OF ETON. 


About the year 1733, Mr. Burton was preſented to 
the vicarage of Maple-Durham, in Oxfordſhire. 
Upon taking poſſeſſion of this new preferment, he 
found the widow of his predeceſſor (Dr. Lyttleton) 
and ihree infant daughters, without a home, and with- 
out a fortune. A fight ſo affecting inſpired him with 
compaſſion, and compaſſion was followed by love. 
The lady indeed had every qualification, except 


The editor of this work has been informed from the moſt re- 
ſpectable authorities, that Mr. Bure was a good claſſical ſcholar, — 
See ſom? intereſting anecdotes of him, prefixed to the Beauties of his 
IWorks, in 2 vols. Svo. e by W. Weſt, No. 27, Paternoſter- 
Row : 

money, 
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money, to recommend her, and he deſired her and 1 
the children to remain at the parſonage. Soon after, b 
a neighbouring clergyman happening to call in, found ; 
Mrs. Lyttleton having Mr. Burton, Whether ſhe | 
had been the performer of that operation on her late | 
huſband does not appear; the clergyman however 
ſcrupled not to declare, that the thing was not decent, i 
and ought to be ſet to rights; Burton propoſed mar- ; 
riage, and the lady accepted the offer. In ſome of ö 
his Greek effuſions, he calls her onde, his ſhining | 
light. | 


— —O—— — 
BURIALS. 


Reading in Mrs. Bellamy's Life the two dreadful 
relations of a gentleman and a lady having been 
buried alive, ſuggeſted the following reflections: 

& Let any one but repreſent to the imagination a 
ſimilar ſituation; how exquiſite muſt be their ſuffer- t 
ings! To awake and find themſelves within the bowels 
of the earth, totally precluded from making known 
their caſe, they muſt neceſſarily ſurrender their exiſt- 
ance in the greateſt agonics, infinitely heightened by 
the diſtreſs and diſtraction of their minds. Can any 
one perſon beſtow a moment's conſideration on a ſub- 
jeft like this, without being alarmed for himſelf, for 
thoſe who are near and dear to him, for all mankind ? 
Should not ſome means be deviſed, ſome - me- 
thod be fixed on to prevent premature interment ? 

Would ſuch a conſideration be altogether unworthy 
| the 
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| the attention of the legiſlature? It would be the happy 
means of preſerving the lives of many uſeful members 
of ſociety. A precaution of this kind is highly ne- 
ceſſary, and the end might be very eaſily effected, by 
obliging the friends of the ſuppoſed dead to keep 
them for a certain time after-they have to all appear- 
ance departed life in their own bed, and not ſuffer 
them to be interred until the expiration of ten days or 
a fortnight, except in thoſe caſes where they become 
offenſive, or when they die of an infet:ous diſorder.” 

There are two ſmall volumes in 12mo. upon the 
ſubjeR, abounding with nf/tances of premature bu- 
rials; entitled, „ The Uncertainty of the Signs of 
Death,” and was publiſhed in 1747. This intereſting 
work is now ſcarce, and ſhould be reprinted, 


BUTLER, MIS3z, AND MISS PONSONBY. 

Miss BuTLEtr and Miss PoxsonBy (now re- 
tired from the ſociety of men into the wilds of a 
Welch vale) bear a ſtrong antipathy to the male ſex, 
whom they take every opportunity of avoiding. 
Miſs Butler is of the Ormond family, had five offers 
of marriage, all of which ſhe rejected; a Miſs Pon- 
ſonby, her particular friend and companion, was ſup- 
poſed to have been the bar to all matrimonial union. 
It was thought proper to ſeparate them, and Mils 
Butler was confined: the two ladies, however, found 
means to elope together, but being ſoon overtaken, 
were brought back to their reſpective relations. 
Many attempts were again made to draw Miſs Butler 
T into 


——ͤͤ— —— 
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into marriage, in vain; not many weeks after, the 
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ladies eloped again, each having a ſmall ſum with 


them. The place of their retreat was confided to a 


female ſervant of the houſe. 
Here they have lived many years unknown to any 


of the neighbouring villages, otherwiſe than by the 


appellation of the Ladies of the Vale. No perſuaſions 
could ever get them from this retreat. Miſs Butler is 


tall and maſculine, always wears a riding-habit, hangs 


up her hat with the air of a ſportſman, and appears in 
all reſpetts like a young man, except the petticoat. 
Miſs Ponſonby is. polite and effeminate, fair and 
beautiful. . | . 
In Mr. Steele's liſts of penſions for 1780, there are 
the name of Eleanor Butler and Sarah Ponſonby, for 


annuities of fifty pounds each. 


They live in neatneſs, elegance, and taſte. Two 


females are their only ſervants. Miſs Ponſonby does 


the honours of the houſe, while Miſs Butler ſuperin- 
tends the garden and grounds. 


— — 


CALVERT, ALDERMAN. 


This gentleman, as well as the generality of 
brewers, had a number of public houſes belonging 


to him. One of theſe, in a low neighbourhood, 
which he had let on a very trivial conſideration, at 


length increaſed ſo high in its demands for his intire, 
that the Alderman, amazed at the conſumption, as he 


ſeldom heard of any company being ſeen there in the 
day 
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day time, called upon the landlord, expreſſing his 
ſurprize at che circumſtance, no perſon, being 
ſeen in the houſe, in the day time. The landlord 
told his worſhip, that, if he would call in the evening, 
his curioſity ſhould be amply gratified, but added, that 
if the quality of his beer was not bettered, he might 
ſoon loſe ſome of his principal cuſtomers. The 
Alderman attended, and the better to make his ob- 
ſervations, was prevailed on by the landlord, to put 
on one of his old great coats, a ſlouched hat, &c. 
He was then, with ſome apology by the former, intro- 
duced intoa back room, nearly filled with the halt, the 
lame, and the blind, who had loſt all their infirmities 
in the plenitude of his porter. After the mutual 
relations of their day's adventures, ſongs, &c. it was 
propoſed, as uſual, to one of the oldeſt of them, who 
acted as preſident, to name the ſupper ; when, whether 
he had not before noticed the new gueſt or not, fixing 
his eye upon the Knight, he exclaimed, “ For ſupper 
«to night, I think we muſt have An Alderman hung 
ein chains] While this was acceded to by the whole 
company, the Alderman, thinking he was diſcovered, 
and that they meant to uſe him ill, made a precipitate 
retreat out of the room, and communicated, with 
much embarraſſment, his ſuſpicion to the landlord, 
his apprehenſion however ſoon ſubſided; as, before 
the hoſt could give him an explanation, he was called 
backwards to take orders for ſupper; when, without 
taking any notice to the worthy brewer, he ſtepped to 
a poulterer's in the neighbourhood, and ſoon returned 
& Vith 
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with a fine turkey, and a link of pork ſauſages, which, 
preſenting to his gueſt, he aſſured him, when ſpitted 


with the link of ſauſages to be roaſted, was the Alder- 


man meant by the company to be hung in chains for 
ſupper.— The adventure ſo well pleaſed the brewer, 
that the melioration of the beer was immediately 
attended t- to. 


— e — — 


CARNARVON, EARL. 
Parliamentary Anecdote. 


In a debate about the proſecution of the Lord 
Treaſurer Danby, in the reign of Charles II. we are 
told of a very peculiar ſpeech pronounced by the 
Earl Carnarvon, a Lord, who is ſaid never to have 
ſpoke before in the Houſe, but having been heated 
with wine and excited to difplay his abilities by the 
Duke of Buckingham, who meant no favour to the 


Treaſurer, but only ridicule, was reſolved, before he 


went up, to ſpeak to any ſubje& that ſhould offer; 
accordingly he ſtood up, and delivered himſelf thus: 


& MY LORDSg 


& 1 underſtand but little of Latin, but a good 
deal of Engliſh, and not a little of the Engliſh 
hiſtory, from which I have learned the miſchiefs 
of ſuch proſecutions as ' theſe, and the ill fate 
of them. I could bring many inſtances, and 


thoſe very ancient; but, my Lords, I ſhall go no 


farther back than the latter end of Queen Elizabeth's 
reign, at which time the Earl of Eſſex was run down 
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by Sir Walter Raleigh; Lord Bacon run down Sir 
Walter Raleigh, and your Lordſhips know what be- 
came of Lord Bacon; the Duke of Buckingham ran 
down Lord Bacon, and your Lordſhips know what 
became of the Duke of Buckingham; Sir Thomas 
Wentworth, afterwards Earl of Strafford, run down 
the Duke of Buckingham, and you all know what 
became of him; Sir Harry Vane run down the Earl 
of Strafford, and your Lordſhips know what became 
of Sir Harry Vane; Chancellor Hyde run down Sir 
Harry Vane, and your Lordſhips know what became 
of the Chancellor. Sir Thomas Oſborn run down 
Chancellor Hyde, and what will become of the Earl 
of Danby your Lordſhips can beſt tell; but let me ſee 
the man that dares run the Earl of Danby down, and 
we ſhall ſoon ſee what will become of him.“ 

This being pronounced with a remarkable tone 
and humour, the Duke of Buckingham, both ſur- 
priſed and diſappointed, cried out, *The man's in- 
& ſpired, and claret has done the buſineſs!“ 


> NE Ou 


CARTERET, LORD. 


This Nobleman was Lord Lieutenant of Ireland in 
the year 1724. 

His memory was truly aſtoniſhing. He retained, 
by memory, the whole of the New Teſtament, from 
the firſt chapter in St. Matthew to the laſt word in Re- 
velations. It was very aſtoniſhing to hear him repeat 


e lang 
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- 4 . , - | F 
long paſſages from it, in the ſame accurate method as. 


if he were reading the book. 


CHARLES I. 


Met his fate in conſequence of duplicity. Lord 
Bolingbroke told us, (Mr. Pope, Lord Marchmont, 


and myſelf, June 12th, 1742,) that he had ſeen an ori- 
ginal letter of Charles I. written to the queen, (in anſwer 
to one of hers that had been intercepted and forward- 
ed to him, ) wherein ſhe reproached him for having 

made thoſe villains too great conceſſions, viz. that 
Cromwell ſhould be Lord Lieutenant for life of Ire- 
land, without account with the garter, &c.) That in 
that letter of the King's, it was ſaid ſhe ſhould leave 


him to manage who was better informed of all cir- 


cumſtances than ſhe could be; but ſhe might be en- 
tirely eaſy as to any conceſſions he ſhould make 


them, for that he ſhould know in time how to deal 


with the rogues, who inſtead of a ſilken garter ſhould 


have a hempen one. This letter was intercepted, and 
decided his fate. Lord Oxford offered five hundred 


pounds for this original letter. 
-——— ———— — 


CHARLES V. 


The He uſed to unbend his mind in the ſo- 
ciety of a large baboon, which he had taught to play 
cheſs, a game the Emperor was remarkably fond of. 


One day the 5 checkmated the Emperor, upon 
| which, 
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which, being extremely irritated, he took up the 
cheſs board, and ſtruck the ape ſo violent a blow on 
the head that the blood flowed ; but, on recolleQion, 
ſeeing the abſurdity of his conduct, he ſoothed the 
poor animal, which with fome difficulty became again 
familiar with him. 

Some time after the Emperor invited the baboon 
again to his favourite amuſement, when the animal 
again checkmated the Emperor, and recollecting the 
Emperor's anger on the former occaſion, ſprung from 
his ſeat, and hid himſelf under the table, from whence 
he was enticed with great difficulty. 


- 
CHARLES IX. 


1. When Charles was at Bordeaux, a Nobleman 
vas alſo there, whom the parliament of that city had 
condemned to death for murder. The King ſent for the 
widow of the deceaſcd, and ſaid to her; *I truſt you 
will pardon the murderer of your huſband, and accept 
his eſtate to indemnify you for his loſs.” © Sir, replied 
the high ſpirited lady. I cannot accept ſo mean and 
ſcandalous an indemnification; but, fince you are more 
powerful than the law and Juſtice, I entreat you to 
grant before. hand to my ſon the ſame pardon you 
have granted to the murderer of his father, and I 
thall, in conſequence of that pardon, bring him up 
with the hope that he will revenge in your place 
the death of his tather, without having any reaſon 
to fear {or his own life.” 

G 3 2. After 
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2. Aﬀer the accurſed day of St, Bartholomew, 
Charles became wretched and melancholy, he ima- 
gined he heard continually groans and ſhrieks; he loſt 


all reliſh for amuſements, and, after a diſeaſe of a few 


days, died in the moſ®horrid manner, his blood exu- 
ding through the pores of his ſkin, * 


—— — Et 


CHARON. 


Biſhop Warburton, in his divine Legation of 
Moſes, informs us, that Charon was a perſon aQu- 
ally ſubſiſting in this world. The Egyptians, he ſays, 
like all other people in their deſcriptions of the world 
to come, uled to copy from ſomething they were well 
acquainted with in the preſent. In their funeral rites, 
which was a matter of greater moment with them than 
with any other nation, they uſed to carry their dead 
over the Nile, and through the marſh of Acheraſia, 
and there put them into fubterrancous caverns, the 
ferryman employed in this buſineſs being, in their 
language, called Charon. 


— —_—I 
CHURCHILL 


Led a very diſſolute life he was nevertheleſs very 


humane, and the cry of diſtreſs never reached his ear in 


vain. As he was returning home about two o'clock 


one morning from a debauch, he was accoſted in the 


Strand by a genteel young girl, who, in a tremulous 
| voice, 
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voice, .aſked him to accompany her to a tavern. 
Churchill was ſtruck with her manner of addreſſing 
him, and, looking carneſtly at her, ſaw her face co- 
vered with tears; he felt for her, and gave her a 
guinca, bid her go home, and get iomething to enliven 
her ſpirits, of which ſhe ſcemed to be much in need. 
The poor girl, unable to contain her gratitude, dropped 
on her knees in the ſtreet, and implored ten thouſand 
bleſſings on him, who had thus prelerved a family 
from ſtarving.—“ I am, Sir, (ſaid ſhe,) the daughter of 
ce an officer, whoſe regiment being broken, he is now 
&« reduced with a wife and five children to the point 
& of death for want; we were brought to the very laſt 
& extremity, when I, unable any longer to ſee my 
ce parents in ſuch a ſituation, reſolved on this method 
&« to procure them ſuſtenance, but your generoſity has 
& ſaved us.“ 7 
Mr. Churchill deſired to be conducted to this ſcene 
of horror, and, finding the account given perfectly 
true, he not only adminiſtered preſent rclief, but 
procured them a very liberal benefaction. 


——— 
CLARKE, DR, 


1. DR. CLARKE, it 1s well known, had reviſcd 
our whole Liturgy, and truck out, in a private manu- 
ſcript, all the exceptionable paſſages, and made the 
whole agreeable to the Scriptures. ' 

The late Lord Townſhend, Secretary of State, had 
formerly that manuſcript to conſider, and returned it. 


G 4 | —[)r, 
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Dr. Clarke himſelf communicated it to ls 


Lordſhip. 


2. The late Sir John Germaine, (whoſe character 
is well known,) lying upon his death bed at Weſt- 
minſter, and being in great confuſion of thought, 
relating to his departure out of the preſent world, 
ſent to Dr. Clarke, defiring ſome converſation with 
him. When the Doctor came, Sir John, in great 
anxiety, aſked him what he muſt do? © Oh! what ſhall 


I do, Doctor, what ſhall I do? I am in great diſtreſs 


of mind; what ſhall I do? ſhall I receive the ſacra- 
ment, and do you think it will do me good to receive 
it? Tell me, I pray you, tell me, what I muſt doin 
my preſent ſad condition.” The judicious and honeſt 
Divine (well knowing what life he had led, and what 
his thoughts and purſuits had been chiefly bent on in 
the time of his health and proſperity) told him very 
ſedately, that he could not adviſe him to take the ſa- 
crament, and ſo, commending him to the mercy of 
God, did not adminiſter it and left the room, 


_—O—O— Ow 


CLELAND, JOHN. 
Was educated at Weſtminſter ; he was admitted in 
1722, at the age of 13, and was a contemporary of 
Lord Mansfield. He wrote The Woman of Pleaſure, 


which he lamented to his death, and alſo wrote The 


Woman of Honour, as the antidote, but it did not 
prove ſo, for the latter is very indifferently written; 
he died very old in 1789. ; 

| CLIVESz 
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cLIVE, LORD. 


He had been ſome time at Bath under a regimen 
for reducing the enormous quantities of opium which 
he had gradually brought his conſtitution to bear; 
and when this object was in a great degree effected, 
the phyſicians abſolutely forbid his taking the waters, 
and adviſed his return to London. On his arrival 
there, Dofor Fothergill, whom he immediately con- 
ſulted, blamed his condutt in the molt expreſs terms, 
and preſcribed his inſtant return to Bath, ſtrongly 
recommending the waters of that place, as the only 
means of relief. Thus buffeted about by his diffe- 
rent phyſicians, and concluding from their conduct 
towards him, that his caſe would not admit of any re- 
medy, he reſolved to obviate the lingering approaches 
of death by the fatal application of his own hand. 


— —— — 


COIN. 
Upon the dollars, ſtivers, and doits, coined in the 
town of Dort, or Dortrecht, in Holland, is a cow, 
under which is fitting a milk-maid. The ſame image 
is obſerved in relief on the pyramid of an elegant 
fountain in that beautiful town. 
The following is the fact in | hiſtory which gave 
occaſion to it : 
At the time the United n were ſtruggling 
for their liberty againſt ſeveral deſpots of Europe, 


the Spaniards, having already invaded thoſe peaceable 
| and 
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and induſtrious regions, prepared to take the town 


of Dort by ſurprize. One morning, two beautiful 


daughters of a rich farmer, at a little diſtance from 
the town, on their way to it, where they carried 
milk, obſerved, not far from their path, ſeveral 


Spaniſh ſoldiers concealed behind ſome hedges; the 


patriotic fair ones pretended not to have ſeen any 
thing, and purſued their journey; as ſoon as they 
arrived in town, they inſiſted upon an admiſſion to 


the Burgo-maſter, who had not yet left his bed; they 


were admitted, and related what they had diſcovered. 
The Chief Magiſtrate aſſembled the council, mea- 
ſures were immediately taken, the ſluices were opened, 
and moſt of the enemy periſhed in the Waters. 


— LE IE Aran 


| COLE, HENRY, DR. 

A native of Godſhill, in the Iſle of Wight, Dean 
of St. Paul's, who was very pliable to the ſhifting 
times of his day. In the reign of Mary, he returned 
to his old principles, and was thereby honoured with 
his diploma, and the deanery of St. Paul's, with a long 
etcætera of other lucrative poſts and preferments. 
Mary, the royal miſtreſs of his fortune, was deter- 
mined, it ſeems, to act the ſame fatal tragedy among 
her Proteſtant ſubjects in Ireland as ſhe had already 
done at home in Smithfield ; for this purpoſe, her 


commiſſion was made out, and who ſhould have the 


care of it but her truſty and well beloved time- 
ſerving Dr. Cole. He undertook the charge, and 
| in 
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in the progreſs oß this buſineſs, making ſome little 

ſtay at Cheſter, was waited on by the Mayor of 
that city; in the courſe of the converſation which 
paſſed between theſe two, the Doctor was- ſo full 
of his commiſſion, that he could not forbear 
letting the cat out of the bag. „I have that 
with me,” ſaith he, producing a little box from his 
portmanteau, „which will laſh the heretics of Ire- 
land.” His hoſteſs, a Mrs. Edmunds, had the good 
luck to overhear this, and being more than half a 
heretic herſelf, and having a brother of that profeſ- 
ſion in Dublin, ſhe became much troubled, and 
taking the opportunity while the Dottor was gone 
down to compliment his Worſhip the Mayor to the 
door, ſhe ſtepped into the Dean's apartment, took 
out the commiſſion, and put a pack of cards into the 
box in their room. The Dottor, having completed his 
civilities, returns to his chamber, and puts up his 
box, without the leaſt ſuſpicion of what had hap- 
pened; soon after he ſet ſail for Dublin, where he 
arrived December 7th, 1558. Being introduced to 
Lord Fitzwalter, then Lord Licutenant, and the 
Privy Council, he began with a ſpeech in form to 
ſet forth the nature of his buſineſs, and then delivercd 
his box with due ceremony. + What have we here!” 
ſays his Lordſhip at the opening; “ this is nothing 
but a pack of cards!” It is not eaſy to conceive the 
Doctor's feelings at the ridiculous figure he now 
made; he could only ſay, that a commiſhon he 
certainly had, but who had played him this trick he 
| could 
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could not tell.“ Why then, Mr. Dean,” ſays his 
Lordſhip, “you have nothing to do but to return to 
London again, and get your commiſſion renewed, 
whilſt we in the mean time ſhuffle your cards;” this 
ſarcaſtic advice the DoQor, no doubt, with infinite 


chagrin, was obliged to take, though at ſo diſagree- 
able a ſeaſon of the year; but, whilſt all this was 


about, meeting with contrary winds and other vexa- 
tious delays, behold the Queen died, and ſo the 
buſineſs came all to nothing. It is ſaid that Queen 
Elizabeth was ſo well pleaſed with the ſtory, that ſhe 
allowed Mrs. Edmunds forty pounds a year dfiring 
her life, for this ſeaſonable and important piece of 
dexterity. i | 


— 
COULTHURST, MAJOR, 


He was a few years ſince overturned in a carriage 
near Cork, and killed on the ſpot. He was remark- 
ably handſome, his figure ſine, and his manners ele- 


gant and, poliſhed, foremoſt in faſhion, and fond of 


every gay amuſement; he imbibed an early love for 
play, where he had a career of aſtoniſhing ſucceſs 
for years. He was, nevertheleſs, from his extrava- 
gancies, for ever in want of money. An extraordt- 


. nary inſtance of diſſipation he uſed to relate of him- 


ſelf, that, having won three thouſand pounds in one 


night at Bath, he ſpent it in one week in London. In 


paſſion and warmth of temper he went even beyond 


his couſin, the late Sir John Coulthurſt. So little, 
| when 
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when heated, was he maſter of his conduct, that, 
whilſt giving evidence at a trial at an aſſize, he drew 
upon a gentleman in the face of the court. In wine 
he always indulged very freely, and was then ex- 


tremely apt to give offence, for which he was the 


next morning as ready to fight as to apologize, of 
courſe, he was very frequently in the held; but his 
company, though dangerous, was much ſought after. 


= oo Ha —— 


CONVERTS. 

The following anecdote uſed to be related by Ge- 
neral Oglethorpe : 

An induſtrious miſſionary had taken great pains to 
impart a knowledge of the Chriſtian religion to an 
American ſavage, and exulted in the probable hope 
of ſucceſs; he perſuaded himſelf that the aſſent of 
this untutored child of nature was the effect of ra- 
tional conviction, and thought it his duty to confirm 
the good work by adminiſtering the ſacrament. 
Alſter receiving it, the good father, in the honeſt 
triumph of his heart, aſked the proſelyte if he did 
not receive a mental comfort, an inward refreſhment 
from the*holy cup? * Yes,” ſaid the poor fellow in- 
nocently, “ it was very good, but I like rum better.“ 


—_—— — 


COOPER, LUCY. | 
Fer life was exceptionable, her death exemplary. 


When the companions of her mirthful hours fled 
from 
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from her cheerleſs ſituation, they at once ſhewed 
their own unworthineſs, and gave the unhappy vittim 
an opportunity of looking into herſelf. She ſaw her 
foibles, and repented of them; ſhe conſulted a 
Divine in her neighbourhood to comfort her the few 
hours ſhe had to ſojourn in this world, and to ſooth 
the paſſage ſhe was about to explore. No one 
ever died a more ſincere penitent, nor gave ſtronger 
marks of contrition for her paſt life. She poſſeſſed 
many valuable qualities; her charity was extenſive, 
and ſhe is known to have laid out large ſums annu- 


ally in the ſupport of the diſtreſſed and indigent. | 


CROMWELL, OLIVER. 


1. We are apt to conſider the rage for equeſtrian 
exerciſes, which ſo much diſtinguiſhes the nobility 
of the preſent age, as a frolic of modern growth ; 
but the following anecdote, which Father D'Orleans 
relates of Oliver Cromwell, proves that the firſt man 
in the kingdom was ambitious of A ke. him- 
ſelf on a coach- box. | 


The Duxz of HorsTtz1x preſented the Protec- 
tor with a very fine ſet of horſes, and he, to ſhew 
2 ſprightlineſs which neither became his age nor 

dignity, 
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dignity, got upon the coach- box to make trial of 
them; before he was well ſeated, the horſes ran away, 
and threw both him and his poſtilion, fo that his 
clothes hanging to the pole, he was dragged a long 
time and far; his hazardous and precarious ſituation 
in life inducing him always to carry fire-arms about 
him, a piſtol, which was ſtuck in his girdle, went off; 
the report made the horſes ſtill wilder, and their ſud- 
den ſpring extricated him from the wheels, which, 
not paſſing over his body, he was not killed, though 
much hurt with many contuſions. 


2. The following hiſtorical fact is not to be found 
in the hiſtory of the times therein alluded to: 


One time, when Lord Broghill, (afterwards created 

Earl of Orrery by Charles II.) was riding, with 
Cromwell on one {ide of him and Ireton on the 
other, at the head of their army, they fell into diſ- 
courſe about the death of Charles I. —Cromwell de- 
clared that if the King had followed his own mind, 
and had had truſty ſervants about him, he had fooled 
them all; and further obſerved, that once they had a 
mind to have cloled with him, but on ſomething 
that happened they fell off from that deſign.—Lord 
Broghill aſked the reaſon; 4+ We found, replied he, 
that the Scotch and the Preſbyterians began to be 

more powerful than we, and, if they made up matters 
with the King, we ſhould be left in the lurch; there- 

fore we thought it beſt to prevent them by offering 

| firſt 
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firſt to come in upon reaſonable terms; but, while we 


were buſied upon theſe thoughts, there came a letter 


from one of our ſpies, who was one of the King's 
bed-chamber, which acquainted us that on that day 
our final doom was decreed; that he could not tell 
what it was, but we might find it out if we would 
intercept a letter from the King to the Queen, which 
letter he ſaid was ſewed up in the ſkirt of a ſaddle, 


and the bearer of it would come with a ſaddle on his 


head, about ten o'clock that night, to the Blue Boar 
inn, in Holborn, for there he was to take a horſe, and 
go to Dover with it. This meſſenger knew nothing 
of the letter in the ſaddle, but ſome perſons in Dover 
did; we were at Windſor when we reccived this ad- 
vice, and immediately Ireton and I reſolved to take 
one truſty fellow with us, and in troopers habits 
go to the inn in Holborn, which we accordingly did, 
and ſet our man at the gate of the inn, where the 
wicket only was open to let people in and out: our 


man was to give us notice when any one came there 
with a ſaddle, while we, in the diſguiſe of common 
troopers, called for cans of beer, and continued drink- 


ing till about ten at night, when our centinel gave 
notice that the man with the ſaddle was come in; 
upon this we immediately roſe, and, as the man was 
leading out the horſe ſaddled, came up to him with 


drawn ſwords, and told him we were to ſearch all that 


went in and out there, but, as he looked like an honeſt 


man, we would only ſearch his ſaddle, where, in the 


ſkirts 
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{irts, we found the letter, and having got it we ſent 
the man about his buſineſs, who knowing nothing of 
the letter went away to Dover. In this letter the 
King acquainted the Queen that he was now courted 
by both the factions, the Scotch Preſbyterians and 
the army, and which bid faireſt for him ſhould have 
him, but he thought to cloſe with the Scotch ſooner 
than the other. Upon this, added Cromwell, we 
took horſe, and went to Windſor, and finding we were 
not likely to have any tolerable terms from the King, 
we from that time forward reſolved his ruin. 


3. The parliament which received Charles II. 
paäaſſed a reſolution, by which the body of Cromwell 
was © ordered to be drawn on a hurdle to Tyburn, 
and there hung from ten o'clock till ſun-fet, and then 
buried under the gallows.” The Protettor's friends, 
however, it was known, obtained his remains ſoon 
after, and, according to traditionary reports, buried 
them ſecretly in a meadow to the north of Holborn. 
The preciſe ſpot is ſaid to be at this time the centre 
of Red-Lion Square, and the obeliſk is thought by 
many to be a memorial erefted to his manes, by an 
apothecary who was attached to Cromwell's princi- 
| ples, and had ſo much influence in the building of 
the ſquare, as to manage the marking out the ground; 
and further contrived to pay this tribute to his fa- 


yorite's aſhes. 


4. The following well-authenticated anecdote, 
which deſerves to be known univerſally, has not ap= 


Pons: in any of our Engliſh hiſtories ;— 
H In 
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In the time of Oliver Cromwell, the town of Win- 
cheſter was attacked by a detachment of the Parliament- 
army: it was commanded by an officer who had been 
educated at Wincheſter ſchool, and had taken an oath 
never to ſee the College injured : the town was, after 
a flight reſiſtance, taken; the officers gave up the reſt 
of the place to be ranſacked and plundered, but a 
-guard was ſtationed at the College, which was ſup- 
poſed not to have ſuſtained the ſmalleſt injury. 


5. The following is a copy of a letter written by 
an Earl of Derby to Oliver Cromwell; it is couched 
in ſtrong terms of diſſatisfaction towards the Uſurper, 
a id breathes an heroic . of loyalty for — Sove- 
reign: 


I received your letter with indignation and with 
ſcorn: I return you this anſwer, that I cannot but 
wonder whence you ſhould gather any hopes from 
me, that I ſhould (like you) prove treacherous to 
my Sovereign, fince you cannot be inſenſible of my 
former actions in his late Majeſty's ſervice, from 
which principle of loyalty I am no ways departed.— 
I ſcorn your proffers, I diſdain your favours, I abhor 
pour treaſons, and am ſo far from delivering this 
illand to your advantage, that I will keep it to the 
utmoſt of my power to your deſtruftion, Take this 
final anſwer, and forbear any further ſolicitation ; 
for, if you trouble me with any more meſſengers on 
this occaſion, I will burn the papers and hang the 
bearer, 
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bearer. This is the immutable reſolution, and ſhall 
be the undoubted practice, of him who accounts it the 


chiefeſt glory to be 
| His Majeſty's moſt loyal 


CASTLETOWN, and obedient ſubjed, 
| 12th July, 1619. DERBY.” 


6. CRomwzLt1, after he had ran through his 
youthful career of amuſements and diſſipation, be- 
came ſo hypochondriacal, that he uſed occaſionally 
to have his phyſician called up in the middle of the 
night to attend him, imagining himſelf dying. In 
one of theſe fits of melancholy he is ſaid to have ſeen 
a gigantic female figure-that told him he ſhould be a 
. king.—-See Anecdotes of Cromwell, by the Rev. Mr. 
Spence, in manuſcript, ( Author of Polymetis,) in the 
Britiſh Muſeum ; alſo, in the ſame, very curious Particu- 
lars of the great Men of the preſent and laſt Ages. 

In theſe anecdotes it is ſaid that a few nights after 
the execution of Charles I. a man, covered with a 
cloke and his face muffled, (ſuppoſed to have been 
Cromwell,) marched ſlowly round the cofhn, covered 
with a pall which covered the body of Charles I. ex- 
claiming dreadful neceſſity! Having done this, he 
marched out in the ſame ſolemn way he came in.,— _ 
Cromwell and Ireton ſaw the execution from a ſmall 
window of the Banqueting-houſe at Whitehall. 


7. In the ſuite of the late Princeſs Amelia, there 
was formerly a lady of the name of Ruſſell, who 
was à grand-daughter of Oliver Cromwell, and who, 

X 2 1 
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it ſhould ſeem, inherited without any alloy much 
of his undaunted and ready ſpirit: one day, it hap- 
pened to be the thirtieth of Fanuary, ſhe was in wait- 
ing, and occupied in adjuſting ſome part of the Prin- 
ceſs's attire, juſt as the then Prince of Wales, the 
father of his preſent Majeſty, came into the room ; 
his Royal Highneſs accoſted Miſs Ruſſel] rather ſport- 
ingly, and ſaid to her, „For ſhame, Miſs Ruſſell; 
why have you not been at church, humbling yourſelf 
with- weepings and wailings for the ſins on this day 
committed by your grand-father ?” < Sir,” replied Miſs 
Ruſſell, “for a grand-daughter of Oliver Cromwell, 
it is humiliation ſufficient to be employed, as I am, in 
pinning up your ſiſters tail!” | 


8. Copy Kab Petition to > Oievan Cow LE: 


* To His Highneſs the Lord Protector of the 8 


-wealth of England, Scotland, and Ireland. 


* * umble petition of Margery, the wife of Wil- 


| liam Beachamp, mariner, | 
66 Sheweth, 
& That your petitioner's huſband wth been attive 
and faithful in the wars of this Commonwealth, both 


by ſea and land, and hath undergone many hazards, 


by impriſonment and fights, to the endangering his 
life, and at laſt the uſe of his right arm, and is utterly 
diſabled from future ſervice, as doth appear from 
the certificate annexed ; and yet he hath no more 
than forty ſhillings penſion from Chatham by the 
Year, 


6 That 
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er That your petitioner, having one only ſon, who 
is tractable to learn, and not having wherewith to 
bring him up, by reaſon of her-preſent low eſtate, 
occaſioned by the public ſervice aforeſaid: 

% Humbiy prayeth, that your Highneſs would 
vouchſaſe to preſent her ſaid ſo, Randolph Beachamp, 
to be a {ſcholar in Sutton's Hoſpital, called the Char- 
ter-houle.” 

ee Orivxx, 25 

& We refer this petition and certificate to the com- 

miſſioners for Sutton's Hoſpital.” 


July 28, 1655. 


Copy of a Letter ſent by Oliver Cromwell to his Secre- 
tary, on the above Petitions being preſented. 


& You receive from me, this 28th inſtant, a peti- 
tion of Margery Beachamp, deſiring the admiſſion of 
her ſon into the Charter-houſe. I know the man, 
who was, one day, employed in an important ſecret 
ſervice, which he did effectually, to our great bene- 
fit and the Commonwealth's. The petition is a brief 
relation of a fa&, without flattery. I have wrote. 
under it a common reference to the commiſſioners, 
but I mean a great deal more, that it ſhall be done 
without their debate, or conſideration of the matter, 
and ſo do you privately hint to 

« 1 have not the particular ſhining bauble, or 
feather, in my cap for crowds to gaze at, or to kneel 
to, but I have power and reſolution for foes to trem- 


ble at. To be ſhort, I know how to deny petitions; 
* and 


| 
| 
| 
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and whatever I think proper, for outward form, to 
refer to any officer or office. I expe that ſuch my 
compliance, with cuſtom, ſhall be alſo looked upon 
as an indication of my will and pleaſure to have the 
thing done: See, therefore, that the boy is admitted. 
| Thy true friend, | 
OLIVER, P.” 


CROMWELL, RICHARD, 


On his diſmiſſion from the ProteQorate, reſided 
ſome time, at Pozena, in Languedoc, and after- 
wards at Geneva. In 1680 he returned to England, 
and reſided at Cheſhunt, in Hertfordſhire. In 1705 


he loſt his only ſon, and became, in right of him, 
poſſeſſed of the Manor of Horſley. - In a ſuit. re- 


ſpecting this eſtate, it was neceſſary he ſhould appear 
at Weſtminſter in perſon, when Lord Chancellor 
Cooper ordered a chair for him in Court, and defired 
him to keep his hat on. As he was returning from 
the trial, curioſity led him to ſee the Houſe of Peers, 
when, being aſked by a perſon, to whom he was a 


ſtranger, if he had ever ſeen any thing like it before, 


be replied, (pointing to the throne,) “ Never fince I 


tat in that chair.“ He dicd aged 86. 


— 


CRU DEN, ALEXANDER, M. A. 


Who died in November, 1770, at Iſlington, was 


one of thoſe remarkable charakter, chat, while they 


excite 
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excite the laugh in us, draw the nerve of pity and 
compaſſionate regard on the infirmities of human 
nature. His Concordance to the Holy Scriptures, 
dedicated to the late Queen Caroline, vill ever re- 
main a monument of his attentive faculties, and his 
uſefulneſs to mankind. The publication of his ad- 
ventures, and ſome other remarks, prove that he was 
not touched with the inſane malady, as Sir William 
Lee, the Chief Juſtice, ſuppoſed, when he laid his 
action of damages againſt his own ſiſter, for falſe 
impriſonment, at 10, oool.; for, after this, he lived 
in the habits of correcting for the preſs; and ſeveral _ 
Greek and Roman claſſics, for their accuracy, in 
publication, are indebted to him alone. In the year 
1754, we find him, on application to Mr. Sheriff 
Chitty, nominated a candidate for the City of Lon- 
don, and addreſſing them in hand-bills, acquainting 
them, that he was Alexander the Corrector, and that 
his election would pave the way for his being a Jo- 
ſeph. In 1762, he was active in behalf of a con- 
demned criminal in Newgate, and ſucceeded to the 
ſatisfaction of all. However, ſome parts of his cha- 
racter may appear of the whimſical kind, his main 
drift was entirely of the uſeful ; but we cannot help 
repeating here a circumſtance but little known :— 
He was in great eſteem, at one time of life, with 
the famous Dr. Bradbury, a zealous diſſenting cler- 
gyman. The Doctor had, one evening, prepared 
an excellent ſupper for ſeveral friends; at the mo- 


ment it was ſerved on the table, Mr. Cruden made 
H 4 his 
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his appearance in the room, heated with walking; 


the Doctor's favourite diſh, a turkey, was ſmoking 


* at one end of the table, and, before the company 
could be ſeated, Cruden advanced, put back his 


wig, and, with both hands plunged in the gravy, 
he calmly waſhed his head and face over the bird, 
to the no {mall mortification of the jolly Dottor and 
his company. It was this conduct that proved ſo 
fatal to his action againſt his filter at Weſtminſter- 


Fall; for, on Bradbury's evidence alone reſpecting 


it, Judge Lee ſtopped all further proceedings; on 


which, Mr. Cruden ſaid, « My Lord, don't believe 


a word that man ſays; he is very well at Pinner's 
Hall in the pulpit, but he is not a proper evidence 
in this Court, 


—— — —— — 


© DANCER, DANIEL, ESQ- 


Ib TexPzer was the only perſon who had 


the leaſt influence on this unfortunate miſer ; and, 


though ſhe knew ſhe ſhould divide the bulk of his 


fortune with Captain Holmes, ſhe, with that gentle- 
man, uſed every device to make him. enjoy the good 
things of this world, but all in vain. She had, how- 
ever, one day, the pleaſure of prevailing on him to 
purchaſe a hat, (having worn his own for thirteen 
years,) from a Jew for a ſhilling; but, to her great 
ſurpriſe, when ſhe called the next day, ſhe ſaw that 
the old chapeau ſtill covered his head. On enquiry, 


It was tound that, after much ſolicitation, he had pre- 
valled 
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vailed on old Gr:fiths, his ſervant, to purchaſe the 
hat for eghtcen-pence, which Mr. Dancer bought, 
the day before, for a ſhilling, from the Jew, One 
day her ladyſhip ſent him a preſent of trout, ſtewed 

in claret, which he liked above all things. It was 
froſty, and the whole, from lying by a night, was 
frozen almoſt into ice. As he was a martyr to the 
tooth-ache, he could not touch it, and, to light a 
fire, this man thought expenſive, who, belides hav- 
ing goool. per year, was a man of immenſe riches. 
As he generally, in ſevere weather, laid in bed. to 
keep himſelf warm, he had the fiſh and ſauce put 

between two pewter plates, on which he fat till the 
whole was ſufficiently warm. He never took ſnuff 
for that was extravagant, but he always carried a 
ſnuff- box. This, probably, he would fill, in the courſe 
of a month, by pinches obtained from others. When 
the box was full, he would barter the contents for a 
farthing candle at a neighbouring green-grocer's ; ' 
this candle was made to laſt till the box was again 
full, as he never ſuffered any light in his houſe, ex- 
cept while he was going to-bed. He ſeldom waſhed 
his face and hands but when the ſun ſhone forth ; 
then he would betake himſelf to a neighbouring 
pool, and uſe ſand inſtead of ſoap; when he was 
waſhed, he would lie on his back, and dry himſelf 
in the ſun, as he never uſed a towel; for that would 
wear, and when dirty the waſhing was expenſive. 
Since his death, there have been jugs of dollars and 
ſhillings found in the ſtable. At the dead of night 
| — 
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he has been known to go to this place, but for what 
purpoſe even Old Gr:fiths could not tell; but it now | 
appears he uſed to rob one-jug to add to the other. 


- — OY 


DEMPSTER, GEORGE, ESQ. 

Anecdote of his ideal Appointment to the Poſt of 
Governor-General of Bengal. 

This worthy gentleman, a few years ago, was in 


danger of being ouſted from Perth, one of the bo- 
roughs he repreſents, owing to an zntereſted phrenzy 


of ſome of the magiſtrates there. His friend, the 
wealthy. and worthy Mr. P——, was very active 
in his intereſt. Knowing that the Frovoſt, whoſe 
name was Stewart, was violently againſt D-——, he 
hit upon a moſt whimſical maneuvre to gain him over 


10 his intereſt. Dr. Carmichael Smythe was known 


to be Mr. D——'s Phyſician, and the Provoſt's re- 
lation; Mr. P accordingly applied to the Doc- 
tor, to know whether Mr. D——'s health would be 
endangered by a Bengal reſidence, as it was the de- 
termination of Adminiſtration to appoint Mr. D 
Governor-General, provided he approved of his health 


ſtanding the climate. The hum took ; Dr. S, with 


that Mr. D 


great gravity, told Mr. P s con- 


ſtitution would agree very well with India, and they 


parted. He inſtantly wrote to his friend, the Pro- 
voſt, informing him of Mr. D 's appointment, 
and that he muſt, by all means, ſupport his intereſt, 


if 
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if he expected the promotion of his ſons, then in 
India. The Provoſt eagerly ſwallowed the bait. 
Mr. D „ therefore, when he went to Perth, was 
aſtoniſned to find the tranſition of the Provoſt's 
countenance; he beſlabbered him on che bridge, 
where he waited his coming; he vowed the moſt 
diſintereſted and eternal friendſhip, and indeed 
gained him his election. The affair taking wind 
when Mr. P wrote to Scotland, it has often 
ſince excited the riſibility of thouſands, at the Doc- 
tor's conſequential credulity and the Provoſt's in- 
tereſted venality” = 24 | 


D'FON, LOUIS. | 

He was father to the celebrated Chevalier of that 
name, and one of the under intendants of the gene- 
rality of Paris, in which ſituation he rendered him- 
ſelf ſo beloved by the poor of his diſtri, that, for 
ſome time after his death, they uſed to reſort in 
crowds to his grave, in one of the churches of Ton- 
nerre, in Burgundy, to weep over it, and lament 
the loſs of their friend and benefactor. His family 
is mentioned as a very noble and ancient one, in the 
Dictionnaire Genealogique de la Cheſnaye du Bois, who 
gives the following curious account of his behaviour 
in his laſt illneſs. On finding himſelf in the agonies 
of death, after having received the laſt ſacrament, 
he ſent for his daughter, Mademoiſelle la Chevaliere 
D*'Eon, and, on her approaching the bed to take 
her 
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her final Icave of him, be took her by the hand, 
and ſaid, in a moſt tender accent of voice, * Ne 
vous inquicter point, ma fille, il eſt auſh naturel de 
mourir que de vivre. Te quitte une mauvaiſe patrie 
Pour aller dans une bonne. J ai donne tous mes foins 
pour vous apprendre d bien vivre, il faut que je vous 
apprenne a bien mourir.” He then gave her his 


bleſſing, and expired. 


DERBY), EARL, 


It is univerſally known, among the polite cir— 
cles, that the late Lady Derby, formerly Lady 
Elizabeth Hamilton, had given ah abſolute refuſal 
to propoſals of marriage from the preſent Lord, in 
the hopes of winning the heart of his Grace of Dor- 


ſet; but no ſooner were they baffled, by attentions 85 
to the Houle of Stanley, than ſhe brought about a 

renewal of thoſe addreſſes ſhe had rejected, and 

yielded to them, However, to compenſate, in ſome 

degree, for not being a Ducheſs, ſhe was reſolved 

to ſignalize her nuptials with a ſcene of pleaſure and 1 
entertainment unparallelled in expence and elegance. 2 
A fete champétre was contrived, which embarraſſed Ve 
the curioſity of the whole nation. The Ducheſs = 
of Hamilton, her mother, was much blamed for 1 
not exerting her authority to prevent ſuch an enor- Si 
mous expence, but her Grace found an excuſe in tri 
that maternal vanity, which, as it is generally ſup- lai 
poled to be mingled wich affeQton, ſoftens the lan- @\ 


guag oe 
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guage of cenſure. A little female oſtentation alſo 
checked General Burgoyne's prudence on the occaſion. 
It was that of his Muſe; for the darling pleaſure of 
figuring as a man of taſte and literary character ſup- 

preſſed every other conſideration. It is well known 
that the preparations for this unmeaning ceremonial 
aſtoniſhed even the moſt extravagant; however, 
the extent of the propoſed plan of operations was 
kept a profound ſecret from the EarPs father, who, 
having been informed that ſomething of a ſete was 
to grace the nuptials, greatly approved of it, and 
declared to every body that he ſhould give a couple 
of hundreds towards the expence. Poor old man! 
if he had known how many thouſands were unpro- 
fitably laviſhed away on the occaſion, he would, in 
all probability, have new modelled his will, and 
not have left him the key of his coffers, 


— —— ͤf7—7— 
DESCARTES AND SIR KENELM DIG. 


Six KENELM, having read the works of Deſcartes, 


_ reſolved to go to Holland to ſee him. He found 


Deſcartes in his ſolitude at Egmond, where he con- 
verſed with him, without making himſelf known. 
Deſcartes, who had read ſome of his works, ſaid, 
I have not the leaſt doubt you are Digby ; to which 
Sir Kenelm replied, Was you not, Sir, the illuſ- 


trious Deſcartes, I ſhould not have come from Eng- 


land on purpoſe to ſee you. Theſe compliments 


ever, they converſed on different ſubjetts, and Digby 
told 


, 
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told Deſcartes that he would do much better to ſeek 

after the diſcovery of ſome means to prolong life than 
to attach himſelf to the ſimple ſpeculation of philoſo- 
phy. Deſcartes afſured him that he had long re- 
flected on the ſubject, and that to render man im- 
mortal was more than. he dared promiſe, but he was 
certain he had the power of rendering life as long as 
thoſe of the Patriarchs. It is well known, in Hol. 
land, that Deſcartes had flattered himſelf that he had 
made this very diſcovery, and the Abbe Picot, his 


diſciple, confident ' of his being in poſſeſſion of ſuch 


powers, would not believe the news of his death ; 


and, when he could no longer doubt it, exclaimed, 


Cen eſt fait, la fin de genre humain va venir. 


\ 


| DOGS. 
Method of diſcovering canine Madneſs. 


When a perſon has been bit by a dog, appre- 
hended to be mad, it commonly. happens that the 
dog is killed before one is aſſured of his condition. 
Mr. Pettitt, an eminent Surgeon in France, has 
diſcovered an expedient for putting an end to this 
uneaſineſs: he rubs the throat, teeth, and gums of 
the dead dog with a piece of meat that has been 
dreſſed, taking care that there has been no blood to 
{tain it, and then offers it to a living dog; if he re- 
fuſes it with crying and howling, the dead dog was 
certainly mad; but if it is well received, and eaten, 
there is nothing to fear. 


Inſcription 
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Inſcription on an Ionic Column, erefled to the Memory 
of a FRY Dog, which was ſhot by accident, 
| DM. 
Optimi et fideliſſimi amici, 
Sodalis jucundiſſimi, 
Qui nihil injuſti, nihil mali, 
Nihil indecori, nihil denique 
Contra ſummam virtutem et honorem agitat, 
Viſu Domini decepto, | 
Plumbum occepit lethale et, 
Fato concedens me tuum occidifl 
Pompeium 
Tumulo dixit me, 
An. M, DCC, LXI. 


D'OBIZz Zz 1. 


A gentleman of Padua fell deſperately in love with 

the Marchioneſs D'Obizzi; but, deſpairing of poſſeſſ- 
ing her by fair means, he contrived, in the abſence of 
her huſband, to conceal himſelf in the bed- chamber 
where the Marchioneſs and her child, about five 
years of age, uſually ſlept; and where, after uſing the 
gentleſt means without ſucceſs, he became furiouſly 
frantic, and ſtabbed to death the objett of his love. 
The lady being found murdered, the gentleman's paſ- 
fion for her being notorious, and one of his ſhirt- 
buttons being found in the bed, he was taken up, 
and ſuffered the torture ordinary and extraordinary, 
but 


41 PDONNE. 


but ſtill denied the fact; and after fifteen years im- 
priſonment he was diſcharged. However, before he 
had enjoyed his liberty many weeks, the Marchio- 
neſss bedfellow and ſon took an opportunity to ſhoot 


him, and then retired into Germany. A monument 


is erected to record ſuch an inſtance of virtuous 


courage in the following words: 


Venerare pudicitiæ Gaulachram GC victimam, Lu- 
cretiæ de Dendis ab Horologio Pyæacæ de Obizzo- 
nibus, Orceani Marchionis Uxorem. Hæc inter 
Nottis Tenebras maritales aſſerens Tædas, furiales 


recentes Tarquinii Faces caſto Cruore extinxit. 


Sicque Romanam Lucretiam, intermerati Tori 
Gloria, vinxit. Tantæ ſuæ Heroinæ generoſis Ma- 
nibus hanc dicavit Aram Civitas. Patavina, Decreto 
Die xxxi Decembris, Anno MDCLXI. 


— 
DON NE. 


When Doctor Donne, afterwards * of St. 
Paul's, London, became poſſeſſed of the firſt living he 


ever had, he took a walk into the church-yard, where 


the ſexton was digging a grave; and, throwing up a 


ſcull, the Doctor took it up. to contemplate thereon, 


and found a ſmall ſprig or headleſs nail flicking in the 
temple, which he drew out ſecretly, and wrapt it up 


in the corner of his handkerchief; he then demanded 


ofthe grave digger whether he knew whoſe ſcull that 
was? He ſaid he did very well; declaring it was a 
man's who kept a brandy ſhop, an honeſt drunken 

fellow, 
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fellow, who one night having taking two quarts of 
that comfortable creature, was found dead in his bed 
the next morning, Had he a wife? Yes. What 
character does ſhe bear? A very good one; only the 
neighbours refle& on her, becauſe ſhe married the 
day after her huſband was buried; though to be ſure 
ſhe had no great reaſon to grieve after him. This 
was enough for the Doctor, who, under pretence of 
viſiting his pariſhioners, called on her: he aſked her 
ſeveral queſtions, and, amongſt others, what ſickneſs 
her huſband died of: ſhe giving him the ſame ac- 
count he had before received, he ſuddenly opened the 
handkerchief, and cried, in an authoritative voice, 
Woman, do you know this nail? She was ſtruck with 
horror at the unexpected demand, and inſtantly 
owned the murder. 


DOWNING, SIR GEORGE. 


Ma. Downinc, grandfather tc Sir George, was 
Oliver Cromwell's miniſter at the Hague. During 
his reſidence there, Charles II. being at Breda, ſent a 
truſty meſſenger to his ſiſter, requeſting a private in- 
terview at the Hague. A few days after, the King, 
accompanied with one gentleman for the greater 
privacy, arrived at the place appointed. In the in- 
terim, Downing received an expreſs from Oliver, 
intimating that Charles would be at the Hague at ſuch 
a time, ſignifying alſo the place and the company, and 
ordering him to demand a party of the Dutch guards 

I to 
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to ſeize the King, and ſend him over to Ebgland. 
Downing had a ſecret affection for the perſon of the 
King, and he knew to trifle with Oliver was certain 
death; at the ſame time he was aſtoniſhed how he had 
got the intelligence, though he was too ſufficiently ac- 
quainted with the art and ſubtlety of his maſter to 
ſuſpect the truth of it. To prevent, however, any 
diſaſter from happening to himſelf, he deviſed the fol- 
lowing ſtratagem: he changed his clothes, put on a 
vizard with a large beard, ſlipped out of a private door 
of his houſe unknown to his family, went directly to 
the houſe where the King was, and deſired to know of 
the hoſt, whether two ſtrange gentlemen were not 
arrived there? Being anſwered in the affirmative, 
he requeſted to be admitted to them. The king, be- 
ing informed of the requeſt, and hearing the deſcrip- 
tion of the perſon, was ſurpriſed, and, after a little 
converſation with his companion, refuſed him ad- 
miſſion. The hoſt returned again to the ſtrangers 
with a warmer intreaty than the firſt. Let the man 
come up, ſaid the King, he is but one; I think, turning 
to his gentlemen, we ſhall be able to manage him, if 
miſchief is intended. When admitted, he told the 
| King, he had a word with him in private, and that his 
companion muſt withdraw. This extraordinary re- 
queſt alarmed the King, being apprehenſive that aſſal- 
ſination was intended. After a little conſultation, and 
viewing Downing, he granted his requeſt. The gen- 
tleman withdrew, and Downing, (having locked and 
bolted the door after him, which increaſed the ſuſpicions 
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and fears of theKing,)came forward, and, falling on his 
knees, ſolemnly intreated him not to divulge the ſecret 
he was about to communicate. The King promiſed, 
and faithfully kept his promiſe. e then informed 
him (pulling off his vizard) of the intelligence and 
orders he had received, and adviſed the King to de- 
part inſtantly, for he was going to demand the guards. 
He ſaid no more, retired from the King, went home, 
changed his clothes, demanded the guards, obtained 
them, and ſet off immediately to the place to execute 
Cromwell's orders. But the King, having taken the 
hint, inſtantly left the place. After the Reſtoration, 
Downing being at Court, ſome of the courtiers ob- 
ſerved to the King that Downing, one of Oliver's mi- 
niſters, was preſent. To whom the King replied, 
I have an eſteem for the man,---he ſerved us, when 
in the moſt imminent danger of our perſon. The 
King added nothing more, and no one but Downing 
knew what he meant. | 


DREAMS. 


1. The following ſtory is told by Grotzus. It is in 
the 405th of the Epiſtolæ extra Ordinam. | 
Salmaſius told it him thus: One quite ignorant of 
Greek, came to Salmaſius's father, and told him he had 
heard theſe words in a dream, ard, en ooPgam Th cer 
huge, the ſound of which, on his awakening, he 
had written down in French characters, which, 
underſtanding nothing of, he brought to Salmaſius, 
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the father, one of the Parliament of Paris. Under- 
ſtanding the meaning of the words, the dreamer re- 
moved out of his houſe, which the next night fell 
down. This, as far as I can recolleR, is the {imple 
ſtory, well atteſted, that ſtands quite free of a liber- 
tine's objection, that the prevention was the effect of 
imagination; for here the intelligence was conveyed 
in a language not underſtood by the dreamer. 


2. When Newark was beſieged by the Scotch 
army, in the grand rebellion, a ſilk mercer in that 
place dreamed his houſe was knocked down by a 
bomb; he awaked, removed, and in an hour after a 
bomb did that execution. The wonder, you ſee, is 
not that a rich tradeſman in a town beſieged ſhould 
dream of bombs; but that he ſhould dream ſo oppor- 
tunely. However, the man thus preſerved, to com- 
memorate this mercy, left an annual donation to the 
poor, and a ſermon to be preached on.that wy of the 
month for ever. 


3. Dryden, in his tale of the Cock and the F mo 
thus beautifully writes on dreams: 


Dreams are but interludes, wide "I makes; 
When monarch-reaſon ſleeps, this mimic wakes. 


| Yet to a dream is to be aſcribed the inſtitution of 
St. John's College. | 

It is reported that Sir Thomas White, of the City , 

of London, having been informed by a dream, that 


he ſhould tound a college for — benefit of religion 
and 
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and learning, in a ſpot where three ſeveral trunks 
iſſued from one root, came to Oxford, and finding 
ſomething like his dream near Gloſter-hall, began to 
build there ; but meeting afterwards with three trees 
near St. Barnard's College, which ſtruck him as more 
peculiar, he left off building at Gloſter-hall, and en- 
dowed a college there nh the name of St. John 
Baptiſt. 


Remarkable Dream of an Italian Muſician. 

4. TaRTINI, a celebrated muſician, who was born 
at Pirano, in Iſtria, being much inclined to the ſtudy | 
of mulic in his early youth, dreamed one night that 
he had made a compact with the devil, who promiſed 
to be at his ſervice on all occaſions; and during this 
viſion every, thing ſucceeded according to his mind; 
his wiſhes were prevented, and his deſires always ſur- 
paſſed by the aſſiſtance of his new ſervant. At laſt, 
he imagined that he preſented the devil with his vio- 
lin, in order to diſcover what kind of a muſician he 
was; when, to his great aſtoniſhmefit, he heard him 
play a ſolo ſo ſingularly beautiful, and which he exe- 
cuted with ſuch ſuperior taſte and preciſion, that it 
ſurpaſſed all the muſic which he had ever heard or 
conceived in his life. So great was his ſurprize, and 
lo exquiſite was his delight, upon this occaſion, that it 
deprived him of the power of breathing. He awoke 
with the violence of his ſenſation, and inſtantly ſeized 


his fiddle in hopes of expreſſing: what he had juſt 
13 heard, 
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heard, but in vain; he, however, then compoſed a 
Piece, which is, perhaps, the beſt of all his works ; 
he called it the The Devil's Sonata; but it was ſo far 
inferior to what he had fancied in ſleep, that he de- 
clared he would have broken his inſtrument, and 
abandoned muſic for ever, if he could have ſound 
any other means of living. 


Obfervations. 


£81 believe there is not any circumſtance in the ani- 
mal ceconomy more aſtoniſhing and wonderful than 
fleep. That a body, exhauſted with the fatigue of 
the day, as well as by conſtant attention of the mind, 
ſhould be diſpoſed, at a certain period of time, in- 
ſenſibly, and almoſt irreſiſtibly, to drop into abſolute 
. paſſiveneſs and inaction; that it ſhould loſe all its 
voluntary powers, and yet preſerve all its animal 
functions; that it ſhould in a few hours ſhake off this 
inattention and inaQtivity, and recover its former 
ſpirits and ſtrength, and be entirely refreſhed and re- 
ſtored in all its faculties; that this mere ſuſpenſion of 
attention, and inability of motion, ſhould ſo regu- 
larly take place, and produce ſuch extraordinary ef- 
fefts, is ſtrictly to be ranged among thoſe great arcana 
of nature, which we every day are familiar with as 
to effect, and yet are entirely ignorant of as to cauſe. 
But, however wonderful ſleep may be, it is attended 
by ſomething as much more unaccountable as the 
powers of the ſoul ſurpaſs thoſe of the body: I mean 
dreaming; a faculty which the ſoul exerts, more or 
lels, 
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leſs, in all, and yet none can diſcover from whence 
the impulſe ariſes, how it is circumſcribed, or what 
brings it to an end. In real active life our ideas are 
regular, our actions determined by ſome certain 
views, and we. complete them by juſt and uniform 
meaſures: but, in dreams, the imagination reigns ab- 
ſolute, and the will. and judgment are entirely at its 
command; and yet was this alone, without the aid of 
the ſenſes, or the apparent help of the memory, it 
ean engage us in ſcenes of the deepeſt reach and the 
higheſt importance, can officiate for reaſon and judg- 
ment, can aſſemble and compare ideas, begin and 
finiſh adventures, can ſhift the ſcenes, and bring on 
the cataſtrophe at her own pleaſure, and never once 
aſk the will nor the underſtanding leave. Nay, it can 
proceed even much farther ſtill, and preſent thoſe 
images, and correct thoſe circumſtances, that never 
were in the power of the waking mind to conceive, 
hurries over actions with incredible celerity, or hangs 
a load on the wings of time, and lengthens out dura- 
tion to what term ſhe pleaſes. This is exemplified in 
the caſe of thoſe who have dreamed through the adions 
of three days, in a ſucceſſive ſeries, in the compaſs 
of a few hours, and of others who in one night have 
made a tour over the whole globe. Again, when we 
are awake, the action of recollecting, inventing, and 
arranging our ideas to writing, is a work of incredi- 
ble pains and labour; it advances flowly, and is di- 
vided into a number of ſtages, before it arrives at the 
point in view, or can preſent the images of the writer 
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to the reader: whereas, many people have dreamed of 
reading books on a variety of ſubjects, clearly, con- 
ſiſtently, and elegantly written, which they never ſaw 
waking; whereby it appears that the imagination com- 
poſes the work, attends the thread of the narration, 
judges of its excellency, and remembers its contents, 
all at the ſame moment, —an inconteſtible proof, in 
my opinion, that the ſoul is of a much more noble and 
comprehenſive nature than we generally ſuppoſe it; 
and, when delivered from the bands of ſenſe, and 
dilincumbered of the body, can att more like Deity 
than we ſhould ſuſpect from ſuch a frail limited agent 
as it now appears. 


- 
2 * 


6. Extract of a letter, written by a learned Divine, to 
Mr. Baxter, author of the Enquiry into the Nature 
of the Human Soul. 


4 Ihere are twoor three phenomena in my dreaming 
which I beg to mention. I am apt to dream frightful 
dreams, and, when they become very frightful, I have, 
in my ſleep, gained a habit of reflecting how the caſe 
ſtands with me, and whether I be awake or aſleep, 
they generally end in a diſcovery of the truth of the 
caſe, and when I find it a dream I am eaſy, and my 
curiolity engages me to ſee how the ſcene will end; 
but, although all along an actor in the farce, the rea- 
lity of the repreſentation is perpetually intruding itſelf 
upon me ; ſo when the ſcene becomes too troubleſome 
to be borne, I can at any time, by making a certain 
effort, (which I can no way deſcribe,) awake myſelf. 

| | | It 
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It has been ſaid by an ingenious writer, that waking 
we all live in one common world, but, on going to reſt, 
each retires into a world of his own; but, I do not 
know whether this or any other writer has obſerved 
any thing like what happens to me,—that this world of 
our own is as conſtant and regular, in many particulars, 
as the common waking one. To explain myſelf, I 
have rambled for twenty years together in dreams, in 
one certain country, quite different, as to the whole 
face of the country and ſituation of the place, from 
any thing I ever ſaw awake, and the ſcene quite un- 
varied. | 

The third caſe will appear more ſurpriſing, per- 
haps, than either of the foregoing. You have taken 
notice of that new and ſtrange conſciouſneſs we have 
in dreams; in which a bachelor, for inſtance, ſhall 
he conſcious he has been married ten or twenty years, 
and ſhall recollett all the events of that period. A 
conſciouſneſs, of this kind, I have frequently expe- 
rienced. I ſuppoſe it to be very common ; yet you 
are the firſt I know of, who has publicly taken notice 
of it. But what I am going to tell you is infinitely 
more ſurpriſing. J have felt, as it were, in dreams, 


a double identity. As thus; I have dreamed I was 


converſing with another, and, at the ſame time, was 
very inquiſitive and deſirous to know the ſubjett of 
the converſation, which ſeemed to be carefully kept 
from me. I was mentioning this odd circumſtance, 
one day, to Mr, Pope, and he told me, that his friend 

| Gay, 
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Gay, in the delirium of a fever, had ſomething like 


the ſame ſenſation. He was quite aſſured himſelf 
ſhould recover, but he was under great apprehenſions 
concerning the fate of John Gay.” 


7. The more particular converſe of ſpirits ſeems 
to be as follows, viz. by dreams, voices, noſes, im- 
pulſes, hints, apprelien ſions, and involuntary ſadneſs. 

Dreams, of old, were the ways by which God him- 
ſelf was pleaſed to warn men what ſervices to per- 
form, and what to ſhun. Joſeph was directed of 
God, in a dream, to go to Egypt; and fo were the 
wiſe men warned, in a dream, to depart into their 
own country another way, to avoid the fury of Herod. 
I am not like thoſe who think dreams are the mere 
doſings of a delirious head, or the relicts of a day's 
perplexities or pleaſures; but, on the contrary, I 
mult take leave to ſay, I never had any capital miſ- 
chief befal me in my life, but I had ſome notice of 
it in a dream. As the devil never wanted inſinu 
ators, I ſhall obſerve, that I learned a way how to 
make a man dream of what I pleaſed. For inſtance, 
let us ſuppoſe one to be ſound aſleep; let another lay 
his mouth cloſe to his car, and whiſper any thing ſo 
ſoftly as not to awake him, the ſlœepy man ſhall dream 
of what has been fo whiſpered in his ear. Nay, I 
can aſſure you, thoſe inſinuating devils can do this 
even when we are awake, which I call, empulſes of the 
mind. For, from whence, but from theſe inſinuators, 

| Come 
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come our cauſeleſs paſſions, involuntary wickedneſs, 
or ſinful deſires? Who elle forms ideas in the mind 
of man when he is aſleep, or preſents terrible or beau- 
tiful figures to his fancy? Mr. Milton repreſents the 
devil tempting Eve in the ſhape of a toad, lying juſt 
at her ear, when in her bower ſhe laid faſt aſleep; and 
brings in Eve telling Adam what an unealy night's 
reſt ſhe had, and related her dream to him. And, 
likewiſe, I believe, that good ſpirits have the ſame 
intercourſe with us, in warning us againſt thoſe 
things that are evil, and prompting us to that which 
is good. Were we to have the eyes of dur ſouls 
opened through the eyes of our bodies, we ſhould 
ſee this very immediate region of air which we breathe 
thronged with ſpirits now inviſible, and which, 
otherwiſe. would be the moſt terrible; we ſhould 
view the ſecret tranſactions of thoſe meſſengers who 
are employed when the parting ſoul takes its leave of 
the reluctant body, and, perhaps, ſee things nature 
would ſhrink back from with the utmoſt terror and 
amazement. In a word, the curtain of Providence, 
for the diſpoſition of things here, and the curtain of 
judgment, for the determination of the ſtate of ſouls 
hereafter, would be alike drawn back; and what 
heart could ſupport here its future ſtate in life,, much 
leſs that of its future ſtate after life, even good or bad! 
From the Preface to an old Edition of Robinſon 
Cruſoe, 
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DRELINCOURT. 

DRELINCOURT's book on Death is a book of great 
credit among vulgar enthuſiaits, but when he firſt pub- 
hifhed it, he was ſo totally diſappointed in its ſale, 
that he complained to Daniel Defoe, the Author of 
Robinſon Cruſoe, of the injury he was likely to ſuf- 
tain by it. Daniel aſked him, if he had blended any 
thing marvellous with his pious advice; he ſaid, he 
had not. If you wiſh to have your book ſell, ſays 


Daniel, I will put you in a way; he then ſat down, 


and wrote the ſtory of the Apparition, which is to be 
found at the end of Drelincourt on Death, and which 
1s alleged, as a proof of the appearance of ghoſts, to 
be as authentic as the affair of the Witch of Endor. 


— 
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DRUMMOND, MR. 

The fire which burnt his fummer- building at 
Catlins, in Hampſhire, was firſt perceived during the 
time of dinner. He had, as uſual, a good deal of 
company, all of whom immediately left the table, and 
ſtrove to make themſelves uſeful. They removed 
out of the houſe moſt of the furniture, and the 
ſaſhes, which were very curious, &c. &c, Every 


body, in ſhort, worked very hard but Mr. Drum- 


mond himſelf, who was ſoon miſſed, and, when found, 
had been employing himſelf, with the moſt provident 
calmneſs of magnificent philoſophy, in the neceſſary 
directions for a ſplendid ſervice of refreſhments, 
fruits, flowers, ices, and wines, 
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ELIZABETH: 

1. SIR RoztrT LEOARD, Maſter in Chancery, 
during the ſeſſion, would frequently take his pipe at 
the Coffee-houſe adjoining the Houſe of Lords, 
and would ſometimes ſtay there till he had notice 
given him of being wanted for the buſineſs of the 
Houſe. He had, ſeveral times, the honour of con- 
verſing with the late Lord Chandos in that coffee- 
houſe, who would take his pipe with him. In talk- 
ing of Queen Elizabeth, his Lordſhip ſaid to him, 
„ I'll tell you, Sir Robert, a piece of private hiſtory 
relating to our family, though, at the time it was 
done, it was of very great importance to the public. 
In Queen Mary's reign, an anceſtor of mine was 
Sub-governor of the Tower; and, during the time of 
the Princeſs Elizabeth's confinement there, an order 
came to him, in all appearance ſigned by the Queen, 
for taking the Princeſs into the inmoſt part of the 
Tower, and cutting off her head. Immediately upon 
the ſight of that order, my anceſtor, Mr. Bridges, 
as ſoon as he had diſmiſſed the meſſenger from Court 
that brought the order to him, went directly to White- 
hall, and deſired to ſpeak with the Queen, to whom 
he ſhewed the order, telling her Majeſty, that he 
wanted the plaineſt aſſurances that it came from her- 
ſelf. The Queen expreſſed great ſurprize at the 
ſight of it, and thanked him moſt heartily for coming 
to her, aſſuring him, that it never was in her own 
thoughts to deal ſo with her ſiſter; and faid further, 
that, ſince ſhe ſaw her filter was not ſafe where ſhe 


Was 
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was, ſhe would take care of her being in more ſafety, 
which ſhe did ſoon after.” His Lordſhip added, that 
after Queen Elizaheth came to the throne, ſhe re- 
membered Mr. Bridges for it, and raiſed his family. 


2. The entertainments given lately to his Daniſh 
_ Majeſty, by ſeveral of. the nobility and gentry, have 
been magnified with all the parade of deſcription, and 


boaſted of as exceeding all the pomp of former ages. 


Though, indeed, thoſe ages have been repreſented 
by modern ſcribblers as remarkable for their ſimpli- 
city and ceconomy, yet he, who has been converſant 
in what cotemporary Authors have written concern- 
ing them, will find them not more behind us in the 
luxury of their diet than they are ſuppoſed to ex- 
ceed us in the purity of their manners. I ſhall 


chooſe an example from the reign of Queen Eliza- | 


beth, to verify what I have aſſerted; and prefer her 
reign to any other, becauſe it is celebrated for the 
learning of the Sovereign, the ability of the Ane, 
and the ſimplicity of the People. 


We are informed that Robert Dudley, Earl of 


Leiceſter, in the month of July, 1575, entertained 
his Royal Miſtreſs, Queen Elizabeth, at Kentworth 
Caſtle, for ten days, with the greateſt elegance, and 
at a boundleſs expence. A particular detail of this 
entertainment is as follows: — The Queen was ſur- 
prized, at her entrance, with the proſpect of a float- 
ing iſland in a large pool, illuminated with torches, 
on which were the lady of the lake and two nymphs 


waiting 
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waiting on her, dreſſed in ilk, who made a ſpeech 
to the Queen, in verſe, diſplaying the antiquity of 
the family which belonged to the Caſtle. This was 
cloſed with a band of muſic, Within the bas-court was 
erected a noble bridge, twenty feet wide and ſeventy 
feet long, over which her Majeſty paſſed. On each 
ſide of the bridge were perſons habited in the cha- 
raters of the heathen deitics, who ſucceſſively pre- 
ſented her with gifts. A cage of wild fowl was given 
her by Sylvanus ; divers ſorts of fruits by Pomona; 
corn by Ceres; wine by Bacchus; ſea-fiſh by Nep- 
tune; habiliments of war by Mars; and muſical in- 
ſtruments by Phoebus. During the ſeveral days 
her Majeſty ſtayed, varicty of ſhows and ſports were 
exhibited, v1z. in the chace a ſavage man with ſatyrs; 
bear-baiting; fire-works; vaulting by the beſt tum- 
blers from Italy ; a country bride-all ; running at the 
quinting, and morrice-dancing. To complete the 
entertainment, the countrymen atted the ancient play 
called Hock's Tueſday, repreſenting the deſtruction of 
the Danes in the reign of King Ethelred ; the per- 
formance of which pleaſed the Queen fo much, that 
her Majelty gave them a brace of bucks, and five 
marks, for a fealt, as a token of her approbation. On 
the pool was a triton riding on a mermaid, eighteen 
feet long, and Arion on a dolphin, who entertained 
her Majeſty with an excellent piece of muſic. The 
coſt and expence of this entertainment may be 
gueſſed at from the guantity of beer then drank, which 

amounted 
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amounted to three hundred and twenty hog ſheads, of 
the common fort only. 


3. Sin HUCH PLartr informs us, 4 That delicate 
Knight, Sir Francis Carew, once making a ſplendid 
entertainment for Queen Elizabeth at Beddington, 
led her Majeſty after dinner to a cherry-tree in his 
garden, which had on it fruit in their prime, then 
above a month after all cherries had taken their leave 
of England. This retardation he performed by 
ſtraining a tent or canvaſs cover over the whole 
tree, and wetting it, as the weather required, with a 
ſcoop; ſo by obſtructing the ſun-beams, they grew 
both great, and were very long before they gained 
their perfect cherry-colour, and when he was aſſured 
of the time her Majeſty would come, he removed 
the tent, and a few ny days brought them to their 
full maturity. 


4. The letter, of which the following is a copy, 
is not mentioncd in any of the hiſtorical collections 
of this reign. It may ſerve to explain ſome of the 
dark paſſages of tholc tmes.- | 


faithful and careful ſervant. God reward thee three- 
fold into the double for thy moſt troubleſome charge 
fo well diſcharged. If you knew, my Amias, how 
kindly beſides dutifully my gratefull heart accepts 
your ſpecdye endeavors and faultleſſe actions, your 
' wiſe orders and ſafe regard performed in ſo dangerous 

| and 


& Amias, my moſt. 
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and craftye a charge, it would caſe your travells and 


rejoice your heart, In which I charge you carry 
this moſt juſt thought, that I cannot balance in 
any weight of my judgment the value that I price 
you at, and ſuppoſe no treaſure to countervajle ſuch 
a faith, and ſhall condemne myſelf in that fault 
which I never committed if I reward not ſuch 
deſerts; yea, let me take lacke when I moſt need, 
if I acknowledge not ſuch a meritt with a reward. 
Omnibus datum. Let your wicked murthereſſe knowe 
how with heartye ſorrow hir vile deſerts compells 
theſe orders, and bidde her from mee aſke God 
forgiveneſſe for hir treacherous dealings towards the 
ſaver of hir life theſe many yeares, to the intolle- 


rable perill of hir owne. And yet not contented 


with ſo many forgiveneſſes mull fall againe ſo hor- 
ribly, farre ſurpaſſing a woman's thought, much more 
a prince's. Inſtead of exculings, whereof none can 
ſerve it, being ſo plainly confeſſed by my actors of 
my guiltleſſe death, let repentance take place, and 


let not the feend poſſeſſe hir, ſo as hir better part 


bee loſt, which I pray with hands lifted upp to him 


that may fave and ſpile. 


With my moſt loving adieu and prayer for thy 
long life, | 

Your moſt aſſured and loving Soveraigne, as thereto 
by good deſert induced. 


To my faithful 
AMIAS. 


ELIZABETH, Regina. 


5 Anecdote 
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Anecdole of a Female Regicide in the Reign of Queen 
| Elizabeth, | 

Margaret Lamburn was a Scotch woman, of the re- 
tinue of Mary Queen of Scots, as was alſo her hut- 
band, who dying of grief for the ſad cataſtrophe of that 
Princeſs, his wife reſolved to revenge herlelf of both 
their deaths on Queen Elizabeth. For this purpoſe, 
ſhe dreſſed herlelf in man's clothes, and aſſumed the 
name of Anthony Sparks,— came to her Majcſly's 
Court, carrying always about her a pair of piſtols, 
one to kill the Queen, and the other herſelf, in order 
to eſcape juſtice; but her deſign happened fortu- 
nately to miſcarry: one day, as ſhe was puſhing 
through the crowd to come up to her Majeſty, who 
was then walking in her garden, ſhe chanced to 
drop one of her piſtols, which being ſeen by the 
guards, ſhe was ſeized, in order to be immediately 
leut to priſon; but the Queen, not ſuſpetting her 
to be one of her own ſex, had a mind to examine 


her firſt ; accordingly, demanding her name, coun- 


try, and quality, Margaret, with an undaunted 
firmneſs, replicd, Madam, though I appear in this 
dreſs, I ama woman my name is Magaret Lam- 
burn. — 1 was ſeveral years in che ſervice of Queen 
Mary, my miſtreſs, whom you have ſo unjuſtly 
put to death, and by her death you have alſo cauſed 
that of my huſband, who died of grief to ſee ſo 
innocent a Queen periſh ſo iniquitouſly. Now, as 
I had the greatelt love and affection both for my 


late royal miſtreſs and huſband, I resolved, at _ 
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peril of my life, to revenge their death by allaſ- 


ſinating you, who cauſed them both to die. I confeſs 


to you that I ſuffered many ſtruggles within my 
breaſt, and have made all poſlible efforts to divert 
my reſolution from putting ſo fatal a deſign in force, 
but all in vain; I find myſelf obliged to prove by 
experience the certain truth of that maxim, that nei- 
ther reaſon nor compulſion can prevent a woman 
from revenge, when ſhe is ſtimulated thereto by love 
and eſteem.” However jultified the Queen might 
have been to have reſented ſuch diſcourſe, ſhe heard it 
with coolneſs, and anſwered calmly; & You are then 
perſuaded, that in this deſign you have done your 
duty, and ſatisfied what you think was required of 
you in affetiion and regard to your miſtreſs and 
huſband; what think you now 1s my duty towards 
you?” The woman replied with the ſame intrepidity, 
& I will tell your Majeſty my opinion frankly, and 
with candour, provided you will pleaſe to let me know 


whether you put the queſtion in character of my 


Queen or my Judge.” To which her majeſty pro- 
feſſing that ſhe put the queſtion as Queen; © Then, 


ſaid Margaret, your Majeſty ought to grant me your 


pardon.” „But what ſecurity or aſſurance can you give 
me, ſays the Queen, that you will not take another 
opportunity to make the attempt, and effectuate your 
purpoſe?” Margaret replied, “ Madam, a tavour 
which is given under ſuch terms 1s not a favour; 
and your Majeſty would, by inſiſting on any con- 


ditions, act towards me as a Judge.” The Queen, 


K 2 turning 


_ — | - 3 


turning to ſome of the Council then preſent, ob- 


ſerved, that ſhe had been thirty years a Queen, but 
did not remember to have been ſo addreſſed be- 
fore, and immediately granted a full unconditional 
pardon as deſired, and that too againſt the opinion 
of the Preſident of the Council, who ſaid, he thought 
her Majeſty obliged to puniſh ſo daring an offender. 
The Queen was pleaſed not only to diſregard the 
advice, but her generoſity carried her even one de- 
gree further; for, upon Margaret's ſoliciting her Ma- 
jeſty to grant her a ſafe conduct out of the kingdom, 
Elizabeth immediately complied with that alſo, and 
Margaret ſhipped herſelf for the French coaſt, on 
which ſhe ſoon found herſelf ſafe, in health, and 
ſpirits, | . 


ELWEYS, SIR HERVEY), 


Was son of Gerwas Elweys, Eſq. by Ifabella, 
ſiſter of John Harvey, the firſt Earl of Briſtol, and 
grandſon of Sir Gerwas Elweys, Bart. ſo created, 
June 22, 1660, bv King Charles II. and lineally 
deſcended from Sir Gerwas Elweys, Lieutenant of 
the Tower, in the reign of James I. who, as Howell 
informs us in his letters, © was made a notable ex- 
ample of juſtice and terror to all officers-of truſt: 
for being acceſſary, and that in a paſſive way only, 
to the murder of Sir Thomas Overbury, yet he 
was hanged on Tower-hill, and the cavcat is very 
remarkable which he gave upon che gallows; that 
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people ſhould be very cautious how they make vows 
tc) heaven, for the breach of them ſeldom paſſes 
without a judgment, whereof he was a moſt rue- 
ful example; for being in the low countries, and 
mu ch given to gaming, he once made a ſolemn 
vow", which he broke afterwards, that if he played 
abo e ſuch a ſum he might be hanged. My Lord 
Willi m of Pembroke did a moſt noble act, and 
like hi'mſelf; for the King having given him all Sir 
Gerwas Elweys' Eſtate, which came to above a 
thouſand pounds per annum, he freely beſtowed it 
on the vw/idow and her children. 


ETYMOLOGY. 
Names of Places. 


The names of places, as well as perſons, are 
often derived from circumſtances very curious in 


their origin. A very few years ſince a Jew, that 


dealt in diamonds, going accidentally into a public 
houſe at Wapping, happened to want change for 
a guinea, which occaſioning the landlady to pull 
out the contents of her pocket in ſearch of a ſix- 
pence to make up the ſum, a large pearl was no- 
ticed by the Jew, which the landlady ſaid was 
given her by a ſailor, and had been carried in her 
pocket ſeveral years; the Jew betraying much anxi- 
ety to purchaſe it, ſo enhanced its value in the 
poſſefior's opinion, that her huſband applied to an 
eminent jeweller in the city, and ſold it for fo con- 
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ſiderable a ſum, that, retiring from buſineſs ſoon 


after, and purchaſing ground near Holywell-Mount, 
he built a ſmall row of houſes, to which he gave 
the name of Pearl-Place, in commemoration of 
the incident. The tar, the inſtrument of this piece 
of good fortune, died on his voyage to the Eaſt 
Indies. | | 

To thoſe who pride themſelves on the conſequences 
of name and pride of blood, how humble muſt be 
their origin! | 

We cannot but be ſenſible that moſt of our 
Engliſh names, which have any meaning at all, are 


borrowed from the loweſt, and ſometimes the moſt 


oftenlive objects: thus, for inſtance, what can be 
more ſhocking to a delicate ear, than mangy, rag, 
belcher, gorge, grub, trollop, hufſey, &c. many take 
their appellation from the loweſt tradeſmen and me- 
chanics; ſuch as, ſmith, maſon, gardener, packer, 
dyer, turner, taylor, cook, cooper, carter, draper, glo- 


ver, butcher, plumber, painter, carpenter, &c. almoſt 


all kinds of beaſts, birds, and filhes, .are alſo 
to be found among us; as, buck, flag, hind, fox, 
hare, bull, bullock, lamb; duck, drake, goſling, crow, 
hawk, kite, heron, crane, parrot, partridge, cock, 
Woodcock ; ſprat, herring, crab, whiting, ſalmon, &c. 
the four quarters of the wind are uſed as fir-names, 
eaſt, weſt, north, ſouth ; and even cock may be found 
in the liſt to furniſh family conſequences and family 
arms. All the colours of the rainbow axe appro- 
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priated to the ſame purpoſes; as, green, ſcarlet, grey, 
brown, black, blackall, blackmore, white, whitchead, 
ruffhead, redhead, &c. Even the different parts of 
our habitation furniſh us with no inconſiderable num- 
ber of names; we have houſe, garden, court, well, hall, 
kitchen, garret, chambers, wood, ſtone, lock, key, ſirect, 
lane, whitflone, Sc. We have alſo fields, meadows, 
hills, rivers, lakes, ponds, pools, dykes, hedges, Sc. Some 
parts of the body likewiſe ſerve for the {ame end, 
as head, ſcull, leg, foot, hand, nail, trotter, ham, &c. 
There are rich and poor, ſharp and blunt, young and 
old, long and ſhort, ſmall and great, walker and rider, 
ſwift and on-/low; with a variety of other names, 


the etymology of which would blot the proudett , 


eſcutcheon 0i family blood and arrogated conſe- 
- quence, | 


EULER, 


This great geometrician was born at Baſil the 
13th Auguſt, 1707, died the 7th September, 1783. 
On that day, after having amuſed himſelf in calcu— 
lating the aſcenſional motion of the aeroſtatic ma- 
chines, he dined with M. Lexelle and his family, 
ſpoke of Hertſchell's planet, and of the calculations 
that determine its orbit, with his uſual intelligence 
and ſtrength of mind; and then ſent for his little 
grandion, drank tea with him, and {ſmoked a pipe; 


on a ſudden, the pipe fell from his hand, his inno- 
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136 | FANSHAWE. 


cent play with the child, his calculations, and his 
life, were at an end. His death, which was not at- 
tended with a groan, was as ealy as his life had been 
inoffenſive and uſeful, This great man was a member 
of the academies of Peterſhourg, Berlin, London, 
Paris, Turin, Liſbon, and Baſil, The academy of 
Peterſbourg, by whom his death was conſidered as a 
public loſs, went into deep mourning for him, and 
are now about to place an elegant marble buſt to his 
honour in their allembly-room. 


© ————_ x 


FANSHAWE, LA Dx. 


The following anecdote of the conjugal affection 


of this excellent woman to her huſband, Sir Richard, 
Clerk of the Council to Charles the Firſt and Second, 
and tranſlator of the Paſtor Fido, is extracted from 
ſome MSS. memoirs of her, addreſſed to her ſon. The 
tranſaction took place in a voyage that Lady Fanſhawe 
made from Galway to Malaga, in the bring of the 
year 1649. 

« We purſued our voyage with proſperous winds, 
but a moſt tempeſtuous Maſter, a Dutchman, (which 
Vas enough to ſay,) but truly, I think, the greateſt 
beaſt I ever ſaw of his kind. When we had juſt 


paſſed the Straits, we ſaw coming towards us, with | 


full fails, a Turkiſh galley well manned, and we be- 
lieved we ſhould be carried away flaves; for this man 


had ſo laden his ſhip with = for Spain, that his 
guns 
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guns were uſeleſs, though the ſhip carried 60 guns. 
He called for brandy, and after he had well drunken 
and all his men, which were near 200, he called for 
arms, and cleared the deck as well as he could, re- 
ſolving to fight rather than loſe his ſhip, which was 
worth 30, oool. This was ſad for us paſſengers, but 
my huſband bid us to be ſure to keep in the cabin, 
and not appear, which would make the Turks think 
we were a man of war, but if they ſaw women, they 
' would take us for merchants, and board us. He went 
upon deck and took a gun, a bandelier, and {word, 
expecting the arrival of the Turkiſh man of war. 
This Beaſt-Captain had locked me up in the cabin; 
T knocked and called to no purpoſe, until the cabin- 
boy came and opened the door. 1, all in tears, de- 
fired him to be ſo good as to give me his thrum-cap 
and his tarred coat, which he did, and I gave him 
half-a crown, and putting them on, and flinging away 
my night-clothes, I crept up ſoftly, and ſtood upon 
the deck by my huſband's ſide, as free from ſickneſs 
and fear as I conſels of diſcretion, but it was the 
effect of that paſſion which I could never maſter, By 
this time the two veſlels were engaged in parley, and 
ſo well ſatisfied with ſpeech and fight of each other's 
force, that the Turk's man of war tacked about, and 
we continued our courſe. But, when your father ſaw 
it convenient to retreat, looking upon me, he bleſſed 
himſe!£,* and ſnatched me up in his arms, ſaying, 
, Good God, that love can make this change!” and 
| though 
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thouph he DENY chid me, he would laugh. at it 
as often as he remembered that voyage.” 
This incomparable woman wrote the memoirs of 


her life, which contain many curious anecdotes of 


the great perſonages of the times, Lord Clarendon, 
&c. They are in manuſcript in the Britiſh Muſeum, 


FANSHAWE, CAPTAIN. 
During the American war, this officer's ſhip, in 


company with the frigate commanded by Sir Andrew 
Snape Hammond, was ordered to throw in ſome ad- 


ditional forces to our poſt in the North River, to 
effect which ſervice, they would, be obliged to fail 
within point-blank ſhot of two of the enemies moſt 
powerful batteries; it was the general opinion of the 
officers, that they woulu be blown out of the water 
in attempting it; on which Captain Fanſhawe replied, 
„ Look you, gentlemen, we are poſitively ordered 
to convey the troops to their deſtination, and if that 
order had been to land them in hell, by God I would 


have had a thunder at the gate.” This ſpeech had its 


proper effect, and the ſervice was fully accompliſhed. 
I a En 
FARINEL LIg 


An eminent Italian finger, rendered inſolent by 
the incenſe of the Britiſh nation. He deſpiſed their 


praiſe, paid reſpett with inſult, and, pocketing their 


gold, retired to enjoy affluence and independence 1 in 


his native country. 
| Alte 
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After much intreaty, and an extravagant pecuniary 
conſideration, he had been prevailed on to engage 
to ſing at a public entertainment, given by the late 
Duke of Northumberland, who alſembled on the 
occaſion a large company of the nobility, gentry, 
and others. The amateurs were waiting on the tip- 
toe of expectation to liſten with extacy to his warb- 
lings, when he rudely ſent a verbal meſſage, that he 
was otherwiſe engaged, and could not poſſibly attend. 
His Grace was ſeverely moriified, and apologized to 
his friends for their diſappointment. The Duke of 
Modena, to whom Farinelli was a ſubjeQ, being at 
that time on his tour to England, and one of the 
company, begged pardon for interrupting his Grace 
of Northumberland, and diſpatched a ſervant to the 
ſinger, with orders for his immediate attendance. 


Farinelli came, when a chair was placed for him in 


the room, and every perſon, except the Prince, ſtood, 
up. © Does your Grace permit a public ſinger to 
ſit in your preſence?” exclaimed his Highneſs; have 
the goodnels to excuſe my oflicious interference, but 
we manage theſe gentry better in Italy, Farinelli, ſtand 
in yonder corner of the room, and ſing your beſt 
ſong, in your beſt manner, to this company, who ho- 
nour you with their notice.” The ſqueaking minion 
trembled and obeyed, and after his ſong retired with 
a humble bow from the room, receiving from the 
Duke, at the ſame time, a nod of approbation. 


FENELON, 
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FENELON. 


1. When one of his inferior clergy boaſted to the 
Biſhop, that he had put a ſtop to the dances of the 
peaſants on Sundays and holidays, a conſtant prac- 
tice in Catholic countries, he replied, „Ve will not 
dance; but ſuffer thoſe poor people to divert them- 
ſelves, that they may for a few moments forget their 
unhappy fate.” | 

2. When his library was on fire, © God be praiſed 
(faid he) that it is not the habitation of ſome poor 
man.” - | 

3- When Fenelon was Almoner to the King, and 
attending Louis XIV. to a ſermon, preached by a 
Capuchin, he fell aſleep; the Capuchin perceived it, 
and, breaking off his diſcourſe, ſaid, «„ Awake that 
fleeping Abbe, who comes here only to pay his court 
to the King:”—an anecdote which he often related 


with pleaſure after he was Biſhop of Cambray, At 


another time the King was aſtonithed to find, inſtead 


of a numerous congregation at his chapel, only Fe- 


nelon and the prieſt.” “ What is the reaſon of all 
this?” ſaid the King. © I cauſed it to be given out, 
Sire, that your Majeſty did not attend chapel to-day, 
that you might know who came to worſhip God, and 
who to flatter the King.” | 

4. No ſooner was Fenelon nominated Archbiſhop 
of Ys than he gave up the abbey of St, Valery, 
that 
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that he might not violate the eccleſiaſtical IE where- 
upon Le Tellier, Biſhop of Rheims, feelngly told 
him, “ you will abſolutely ruin us.” 

5. Violence (ſaid Fenelon) may make hypocrites, 
but it can never perſuade: to give ſuch proſelytes to 
religion is not to protect but enſlave it. Every wiſe 
Prince (ſaid he} ſhould reign by the laws alone. His 
juſtice, his glory, nay his very authority, are all 1 in- 
tereſted in ſupporting them.“ 

6. When his royal pupil, the Duke of Burgundy, 
commanded the army in the campaign in 1708, he 
could not obtain his grandfather's leave to ſee Ve- 
nelon, though he ardently ſolicited it. At the ſame 
time Fenelon was receiving every mark of honour 
and attention from the Duke of Marlborougla and 
Prince Eugene. When the French army were torn 
to pieces, and ſtarving, Fenelon had corn in his ma- 
gazines to the value of 100,000 livres; thi s he ge- 
nerouſ]y diſtributed among them, and refuſc:d to be 
paid for it afterwards. © The King (ſaid he) owes 
me nothing; it is my duty to return to the. State, at 
ſuch a time, what I have received from it.“ 

7. He lived conſtantly at Cambray, and con- 
ſequently (according to the French idea) in 
exile; for when it is recommended t o a French 
Biſhop to retire to his dioceſe, that is d eemed exile. 
Great, good, and amiable, as this pre late was, yet 
ſuch is the weakneſs of man, or the fo! tee of educa- 
tion, that he ſubmitted his ſuperior underſtanding 
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to the church, and publiſhed the Pope's Bull, which 
condemned his own maxims of the Saints, and even 
cauſed the figure of the ſun to be placed in his own 
cathedral, ſupported by two angels, trampling under 
their feet many books, among which was one of his 


own ! 
FERRERS, EARL. 


He went one night on the Leiceſter road, in dil- 


_ guiſe, without a ſervant, to a noted public-houſc, 


where he had before taken a liking to the chamber- 


maid, and ordered a bed, deſiring it might be 
- warmed ; he followed the maid, and locked the cham- 


ber-door: the maid, ſurprized, aſked him to let her 
out, which he refuſed, and ſwore ſhe ſhould not go 
out that night, for that ſhe ſhould be his bed-fellow, 
which {he objecting to, he ſaid he would blow her 
brains out if ſhe did not conſent; (previoully the 
hoſt of the inn had, knowing him, though unattended 
and in ditguiſe, given the girl a precaution, that, in 
caſe the Earl ſhould offer violence, to give a ſignal 


by wrapping on the warming-pan, which he would be 


ready to anſwer with a force ſufficient to enter the 
chamber for her releaſe.) On his threatening to ſhoot 
ber, ſhe reſolutely went up to the other piſtol, which 
laid on the table, and ſaid ihe would defend herſelf, 
and commanded him to let her out; and on his ad- 
vancing towards her, ſhe made the appointed ſignal. 
The landlord, alarmed, forced the door, collared the 


Earl, releaſed the chamber-maid, and, after. a ſevere 


repri- 
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reprimand, permitted him to go to bed. On his being 
brought to town to anſwer for his ſteward's death, he 
called at the Inn, and delired to ſee the landlord, who 


prudently declined any interview; however, he faw 


the miſtreſs, and aſked her if ſhe recolleQed ſuch a 
circumſtance; which ſhe ſaying ſhe did, he deſired 
to know in what ſituation of life the girl was; being 


anſwered, ſhe had a family, he requeſted to ſee her, 


and as he believed himſelf to be a dying man, de- 


fired her to ſend the girl, or any. of her friends, to 


him at the Tower, which ſhe accordingly did; the girl 
came with her huſband, to whom he gave one hundred 
guineas. 


2. At the races he, in a paſſion for ſome ſuppoſed 
inſolence, cut off the waiter's middle finger; the 
waiter repeatedly wrote to him to make him ſome 
amends, as he had loſt his means of livelihood, 
but he neglected to do it, which provoked him, 
after three years fruitleſs ſolicitation, to apply to a 
lawyer, who undertook his cauſe, and applied to 
the Judge on the Circuit; the Judge, on hearing of 


ſuch en outrage, deſired the attorney to tell him when 
the Earl came in; he ſoon appeared in the High 


Sheriff's Box; the halbert-men were ordered to ſur- 
round him, and his Lordſhip commanded the Earl to be 
taken into cuſtody. He affected to know nothing of 
the matter, till the finger, which was preſerved in 
ſpirits, was produced by the attorney, as the moſt 

COr- 
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corcoborating evidence: on which the Judge inte- 
reſted himſelf in the unbappy ſellow's cauſe, ſo that 
be agreed to pay him immediately five hundred 
pounds, | | 


9 


— — 


FISH. 7 


The number of ſpawn laid by ſome fiſh is almoſt 


incredible; the roe of the cod-fiſh for example, in 
the ſpace of the cube of one fourth of an inch, con- 
tains 250 eggs; and, according to that proportion, 
the whole muſt contain about 1,000,000. The great 


Mr. Lewenhock tells us, that, in the ſpace of a ſmall 


ſand of the male ſeed of the cod-fiſh, there are about 
ten thouſand animalculæ. Now, ſuppoſing that every 
egg or ſpawn of a ſingle cod-fiſh ſhould come to per- 
fection, and that in five years every one of thoſe 
fiſh ſhould be capable of producing others, ſuppoſing 
only one half of them female, the increaſe of them 
_ would be then g, ooo, ooo, ooo, and five years after- 
wards there would be an increaſe of above a thouſand 
myriads of myriads, which increaſe, in the ſpace of 
ten years, from one ſingle fiſh, would give us room 
to ſuppoſe, that, in a thouſand years, at that rate, the 
cod only, ſo propagated, would fill more ſpace than 
the whole world contains. Nor are the fiſh of the 
rivers and lakes leſs prolific, conſidering their pro- 
portion. A carp does not ſpawn leſs than 20, ooo; 
and perhaps a tench half as many, 
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FITZZ HERBERT, SIR WILLIAM. 


The occaſion of his retiring from the ſervice of the 
Court was a miſunderſtanding between him and the 
Lord Chamberlain, as follows: 

Sir William began his ſervices at St. James's, as a 
Gentleman Uſher to his Majeſty, in which ſituation 


be continued enjoying the peculiar favour and good 


opinion of his Royal Maſter, till he had attained the 
ſeniority to which it had been the cuſtom to annex 
the dignity of a Baronet. The King conferred this 
honour upon Sir. William, and he retired to his pa- 
trimonial eſtate in Derbyſhire, coming to town only 
thoſe months he was in waiting by the orderly courſe 
of duty. Upon a particular occaſion of ſome cere- 
monial at St. James's, it was neceſſary for a Gentleman- 
Uſher extraordinary to attend at Court, and the Mar- 
quis of Saliſbury, in quality and right of his office, 
ordered the Baronet to attend, who pleaded, in vain, 
the diſtance he was from London, indiſpoſition, in- 
convenience, and expence of the Journey, for one 
day's attendance ; at the ſame time he mentioned, that 
another Gentleman-Uſher could not fail doing the 
duty in his room. The Marquis diretted a ſecond 
order to be ſent to Sir William, commanding his at- 
tendance or his reſignation ; the Baronet immedi- 
ately took a poſt-chaiſe, reached the palace in time 
to perform his duty, and immediately after gave in 
his reſignation, which proved lucky to the new Cham- 

L berlain⸗ 


rITZZ WILLIAM. 


berlain, who had ſeveral officers of his militia- 
regiment, friends of Lady Saliſbury, to provide for. 
The office of Gentleman-Uſher Was accordingly 
* to — Wortham. 


FITZZ WILLIAM, EARL. 


1. The Earl's family have been always noted for 


their liberality, and his Lordſhip certainly keeps up 
the firm of his noble houſe. It is very true that 
William Fitzwilliam, the founder of his family, was 
Alderman of Bread ſtreet Ward in the year 1506. 
Before his death, he forgave all his debtors, and 
wrote upon the eraſed accounts of each, Amore 
Dei remitio! Cardinal Wolſey was the chief 
means of the worthy Alderman acquiring his for- 
tune. After the fall of that great man, Mr. Fitz- 
william very hoſpitably entertained him, at his ſeat 
at Malton, in Northamptonſhire, where the preſent 
Earl reſides. Henry VIII. was fo cnraged at this, 
that he ſent for him, and ſaid, © Ha! ha! how comes 
it, ha!—that you dare entertain a traitor ?—he!” Mr. 
Fitzwilliam modeſtly replied, “ Pleaſe your Highneſs, 
I did it not from difloyalty but gratitude.” The angry 
Monarch here interrupted him by © ha! ha!“ the uſual 
interjections of his rage. Mr. Fitzwilliam, with the 
tear of gratitude in his eye, and the burſt of loyalty 


in his boſom, continued, “ From gratitude, as he 


was my old maſter, and the means of my greateſt 
| for- 
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fortunes.” Impetuous Harry was ſo much pleaſed with 
the anſwer, that he took him heartily by the hand and 
ſaid, „Such gratitude, ha! ſhall never want a maſter. 
Come into my ſervice, worthy man, and teach my 
other ſervants gratitude, for but few of them have 
any.” He then knighted him on the ſpot, and ſwore 
him in a Privy Counſellor. 


2. It is well known that this Lord was married 
near 18 years before he had a child, and having 
given up all hopes of being bleſt with an heir to his 
rank and fortune, he requeſted that his only brother, 
George, would marry; but Mr. Fitzwilliam, who 
was a poſthumous child, and of a very weakly con- 
ſtitution, declined the offer, although the noble Earl | 
propoſed to ſettle 4cool. per annum upon him 
immediately, and a handſome jointure on any lady of 
ſamily he might eſpouſe. It is worthy of remark, 


that Mr. Fitzwilliam died ſoon after his Lordſhip had 


made the propoſition, and the next year the Counteſs 
proved pregnant, and bleſt her amiable conſort with 


a ſon and heir, who will poſſeſs, if he lives, all the 
Rockingham and Fitzwilliam eſtates. 


— — —_— 


FOLEY, LORD. 


In the annals of modern extravagance, there has 


not been ſuch an extenſive and uſeleſs diſſipation as 
| L 2 has 
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has been contrived by the two elder ſons of this fa- 
mily. There was neither {plendor nor elegance in 
the buſineſs, and the golden interval was not graced 
with jovial mirth or ſmiling hoſpitality. It gave nei- 
ther bread to the labourer, nor encouragement to the 
artiſt: no one profited by it but the blood, ſucking 
uſurer, the jockey, and the gameſter. It was a ruin 
with ſcarce a wreck :—when the bark ſunk, a few 
filken ſtreamers floated on the wave, and that was 
all. The attempt to overturn the teſtamentary ar- 
rangement of the late Lord, by an act of parliament, 
was illegal; and they were friends to the laws of their 
country who oppoſed the innovating deſign, The 
infant and the child unborn will one day thank them 
for their juſtice and their mercy. 7 


— DO 


FOLEY, LADY. 


In the annals of inconſiſtency, it would be a diffi- 
cult matter to parallel the conduct of Lady Ann 


Foley,—uſt at the moment ſhe was going to be made 


an honeſt woman by Lord Peterborough, to ſtart 

off in a tangent, and to diſcover that her paſſion for 

her late huſband was unconquerable, and having 

ceaſed to be his wife, to wiſh to live with him as his 

mi ſtreſs. 
Not Czfar's Empreſs would J deign to prove ;— 


No—make me miſtreſs to the man I love. 


Lady 
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Lady Ann uſed to complain, that Lord Coventry's 
temper made home diſagrecable to her, and would 
lay to her enquirers, + You'll eaſily find me, our houſe 15 
CovENTRY-CROss.“ | | 

Some years ago, when Lady Foley, to avoid cer- 
tain debts, went over to Calais, George Selwyn ob- 
ſerved, It was a paſs-over not much reliſhed by the 


Jerus.“ 


FORDYCE, THE BANK ER. g 


With the foibles generally attendant upon an al- 
piring man, Fordyce had generous qualities. A 
young intelligent merchant, who kept caſh at his 
banking-houſe, one morning making a ſmall lodg- 
ment, he happened to ſay in the ſhop, “ that, if he 
could command ſome thouſands at preſent, there was 
a certain ſpeculation to be purſued, which, in all pro- 
bability, would turn out fortunate.” This was ſaid 
looſely, without Fordyce's making any anſwer, or 
ſeeming to attend to it, and no more paſſed at the 
time. | 

A few months aſterwards, when the ſame merchant 
was what they call ſettling his book with the houſe, 
he was very much ſurpriſed to fee the ſum of five 
hundred pounds placed to his credit fide more than 
he knew he poſſeſſed. Thinking it a miſtake, he 
pointed it out to the clerk, who, ſceing the entry in 
Mr. Fordyce's hand-writing, ſaid he mult have paid 
it to him, = 
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FOSTER. 


Mr. Foſter had, in the early part of life, VEN ſe- 
lected by old Edward Wortley Montaguc, the hul- 
band of the late celebrated Lady Mary, and the fa- 
ther of. the preſent Lady Bute, to ſuperintend the 
education of that very eccentric character, the late 
Edward Wortley Montague. Foſter was perfectly 
qualified for the ſtation of a private tutor, but his 
pupil was fo exceedingly diſpoſed to fly off, as it 
were, in a tangent, as to render it utterly impoſſible to 
fix his attention to any thing worthy purſuit. After 
thrice running away, and being diſcovered by his 
father's valct crying flounders about the ſtreets of 
Deptford, he was ſent to the Weſt-Indies, whither 
Foſter accompanied him. On their return to Eng- 
land, a good- natured ſtratagem was pratlifed to ob- 
tain a temporary ſupply of money from old Montague, f 
and at the ſame time to give him a favourable opinion 
of his ſon's attention to a particular ſpecies of erudi- _ 1 
tion. The ſtratagem was this: * Foſter wrote a book | 

Which he entitled, “ The Riſe and Fall of the Roman | 
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Repudlics.” To this he ſubjoined the name of Edward 

Wortley Montague, Jun. Elgq. Old Wortley, ſeeing 

the book advertiſed, ſent for his fon, and gave him a 
bank note of one hundred pounds, promiſing him a | 

ſimilar preſent for every new edition which the book 
— ſhould paſs through. It was well received by the 


public, and therefore a ſecond edition occaſioned a 
| ſecond 
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ſecond ſupply. It is now in libraries with the name 
of Wortley Montague prefixed as the author, al- 


though he did not write a line of it. Mr. Foſter was 
afterwards Chaplain to the celebrated Sir William 


Wyndham; he then went to Peterſburgh, in the ſuite 
of the Engliſh Ambaſſador. Many years afterwards 
he became acquainted with the Duke of Kingſton, 
and, on the demiſe of his Grace, the Ducheſs ap- 
pointed him her domeſtic Chaplain ; he accompanied 
her on her firſt viſit to Peterſburgh, and the Empreſs, 
who had known him before, gave him an appoint- 
ment in the academy, annexing a ſtipend out of her 


privy purſe. This appointment he held a ſhort time, 


and died in the eighty-ſixth year of his age. 


— . — 


FOTHERGILL, DR. 

3- A few years before the death of the above cele- 
brated phyſician, a Cumberland gentleman, much 
addicted to the bottle, and poſſeſſed of few Chriſtian 
virtues, coming to town, applied to the Doctor for 
advice. Being mtroduced, the DoQor, who had 
ſome knowledge of his perſon, which, however, he 
choſe to conceal, enquired what was his ailment; to 
which the other replied, he was very well in health, 


eat well, drank well, and flept well, but wiſhed to 


know how he might be guarded againſt fudden ſnaps. 
'The venerable phyſician, feeling a ſupreme contempt 
for ſo diſſolute and abandoned a character, gave him a 
preſcription for his complaint in the following deſerved 

f 1 4 reproof.— 
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reprodf; —Do Juſtice, love mercy, walk humbly A 
thy God, and do not s N ae the bottle loo often, 

- The ſequel, however, was, that the Almighty choſe, 
ſome few years after, to rid ſociety of ſo obnoxious 


a member by what he ſo impiouſly called a so ppzN 


$NAP, Unregretted and unpitied. 


2. In the very large and moſt valuable colleQion 
of trees and plants, in the gardens of Charles White, 
Eſq. at Sale, near Mancheſter, is a plant named by 
Linnzus Fothergilia; near this is a handſome ſtone, 


on which the following copy of verſes is inſcribed, 


written by John Aikin, M. D. 


To the Memory of In. F athergill M. D. F. R. S. &c. 


O friend of human kind, benignant ſage ! 

Whoſe clear ſagacious thought ſo oft has quell'd 

The rage of dire diſeaſe ; whoſe ample mind 

Drew its rich ſtores from Nature's genuine ſource; 

May grateful Medicine, ſorrowing ſor her loſs, 

Thy memory ever cheriſh ; may thy name 

From Nature's votary call the tender ſigh, 

As muſing mid thy favourite plants he roves.”” 


FOX, THE HONOURABLE CHARLES JAMES. 


1. When at Eton, it was obſerved he was never ſa- 


tisfied with mediocrity in the execution of any thing 
he undertook ; the ardor of his genius ſtill roſe ſupe- 
rior to whatever oppoſed his progreſs, and his very 
Icvities (unlike thoſe of many, who with no claims 
to his merits have, notwithſtanding, affected to deſpiſe 


his 
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his manners) were always, ingenious and ſyſtematic : 
nor, amidſt theſe objects of feſtivity and ſplendor, 
which inceſſantly pampered his paffions and dazzled, 
his imagination, was it diihcult to perceive ſuch pro- 
penſities of heart as have certainly given birth and 
colouring to his ſubſequent character. 

How ſoon and ſenſibly he demonſtrated his ſu— 
preme attachment to all the ſtrongeſt ſenſibilities of 
humanity was exemplified by his uniformly eſpouſing 
the cauie of the weakeſt and moſt friendleſs, in the 
various altercations and contentions which, in the 
. halcyon days of youth, occaſionally embroiled this 
little ſociety of innocence and peace; and here he is 
faid to have ſupported, with equal addreſs and good 
nature, a kind of municipal juriſdiction, where the 
agoreſlors were regularly arraigned and tried, and 
where rules-and laws of condutt were eſtabliſhed and 
maintained, and where his maiden eloquence was fre- 
quently and happily exerted in behalf. of juſtice, 

mercy, and benevolence. 


2. From infancy to manhood it was his father, Lord 
Holland's, method to ſhew him the moſt unlimited 
indulgence. The following {tory is told in proof of it. 

Maſter Charles, when ſix or ſeven years of age, one 
day ſtrolled into the kitchen when dinner was cook- 
ing, and a pig roaſting at the fire, he amuſed himſelf 
with, piſſing upon it. It was a ſtanding order of the 
Houſe to contradict him in nothing, ſo there was no- 
thing to be done—but to let the pig be ſo baſted. 
| | The 
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The cook, however, thought it fair to give the 
gueſts warning of the ſauce to it, which he did, by 
fending up the following lines upon a label in the 
mouth of it. 


If ſtrong and ſavory I do taſte, 
"Tis with the liquor that did me baſte, 
While at the fire I foam'd and hiſs'd, 
A foxꝰs cub upon me piſs'd. 


This whimfical piece of poetry produced an expla- 
nation, and of courſe a hearty laugh. 


3. In ſhort, the ſtories related of him are innumera- 

ble. The following is his, and * his ruling paſſion 
ihus diſplayed. 
When his brother's houſe was in flames, he ſtood 
by a ſpectator, cool, collected, and curious, laughing 
at the odd ſhapes the old houſe burnt into, and betting 
on the fall of a beam. 


4. His ſather introduced him ſo early into life, that 
the very ſpirit of the Conſtitution was wounded, by 
his being returned to Parliament before he had at- 
tained the age of 21, and, conſequently, before he 
could legally take his ſeat in the houſe. His talents 
were known before they were felt in debate, and either 
the opinion of his capacity, or the weight of his con- 
nections, immediately obtained for him a ſeat at the 
— 
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FOUNTAIN, SIR ANDREW, 


A rich old Abbot had a noble collection of medals, 
that had been tranſmitted to him from his anceſtors; 
which, as he underſtood nothing of them, and was 
come to that time of life when, having no farther 
occaſion ſor money, we love nothing elſe, he wanted 
to part with. | 

Ficaroni, as being che Pope's Antiquary, was em- 
ployed to get him a purchaſer, and he brought him 
Sir Andrew, who he had before acquainted him was 
a young Engliſh Cavailero on his travels, who knew 
nothing of medals himſelf, but had a mind to ſhew 

away, like other raw young fellows of birth and for- 
tune, when he came home, with a little bad vertu. This 
did very well, but Ficaroni and Sir Andrew (who 
was one of the keeneſt virtuoſi in Europe, and out 
italianized the Italians themſelves) had agreed before 
they went, on certain terms between them two, to pick 
out all the rare and valuable ones, which the Abbot 
was to let him have for low prices, as being in a 
manner traſh, for ſo Ficaroni was to wink at him; 
by which means they plundered the poor Ecclefiaſtic, 
while he was hugging himſelf on his and his friend's 
duping the young Engliſh cully. When they were come 
down, and got out of the Convent, Sir Andrew em- 
braced Ficaroni, as Auguſtus and Licinius might 
have done; © Noz ſiamo due becchi fur etti. e We are 
A Rs of precious dogs.“ 
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FR ANKLIN, DR. 


_ While Dr. Franklin was at Paris laſt war, be hap- 
pened to mention. at his table that he had but little 


Madeira wine, upon which an American gueſt ſent 


him three dozen. A few days afterwards this gentle- 
man was thiown into the Baſtile, and confined there 
ſeveral weeks, without the leaſt intimation of what 


n | . 
he was accuſed; only, on his earneſt enquiry, one of 


the officers told him, he was afraid it would go hard 


with him, and aſked him whether he was a Catholic, 


and would be attended by a Prieſt, which, he being a 


Proteſtant, refuſed. After ſome time, a bottle of 


wine was brought, and he was aſked whether he knew 
what wine it was, and was ordered to drink it; he 
complied, and anſwered that he believed it was ſome 
of his own Madeira. At length he was releaſed, and 
then he diſcovered that Dr. Franklin had been taken 
ill ſoon after he received his preſent, and the mean 
and ſuſpicious French emiſſaries imagined that this 
injured gentleman had been hired by the Engliſh 
Court to poiſon the Doctor. | 


CAINSBOROU GI. 


Mu. -GarnszoROUGH was born at Sudbury, in 
Suffolk, in the year 1727. His father, on his out- 
ſet in life, was poſſeſſed of a decent competence, 


but 


7 
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but a large family and a liberal heart ſoon leſſened 
his wealth to a very humble income. The ſon, of 
whom we ſpeak, very early diſcovered a propenſity 
for painting. Nature was his teacher, and the woods 
of Suffolk his academy; here he would paſs in foli- 
tude his mornings, in making a ſketch of an antiquated 
tree, a marſhy brook, a few cattle, a ſhepherd and 
his flock, or any other accidental objects that pre- 
ſented themſelves. From delineation he got to co- 
louring, and after painting ſeveral landſcapes from 
the age of tcn to twelve, he quitted Sudbury in his 
thirteenth year, and came to London, where he com- 
menced portrait-painter, and, from that time, never 
coſt his family the leaſt expence. The perſon at 
whoſe houſe he principally reſided was a filverſmith 
of ſome taſte; and, from him, he was ever ready to 
confels he derived great aſſiſtance. Mr. Gravelto, 
the engraver, was alſo his patron, and got him in- 
troduced at the old Academy of the Arts in Saint 
Martin's Lane. He continued to exerciſe his pencil 
in London for ſome years, but marrying Mrs. Gainſ- 
borough while be was only nineteen years of age, he 
ſoon after took up his reſidence at Ipſwich; and, 
after practiſing there a conſiderable time, he went to 
Bath, where his friends intimated his merits would 
meet their proper reward. His portrait of Quin, the 
actor, which he painted at Bath, will ever be conſi- 
dered as a wonderful effort in the portrait-line ; and, 
it was with a degree of veneration that Mr. Gainſ- 

borough 
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borough always ſpoke of Mr. Ralph Allen, Earl Cam- 
den, and a few other gentlemen, for the patronage 
and favor they extended to him here. The high re- 
putation which followed induced him to returff 10 
London, where he arrived in 1774. After ſpending 
a ſhort time in town, not very profitably, his merit 
engaged the attention of the King. Among other 
portraits of the Royal Family, the full length of 
his Majeſty at the Queen's Houſe vill ever be 
viewed as an aſtoniſhing performance. From this 
period Mr. Gainſborough entered into a line which 
afforded a becoming reward to his ſuperlative 
powers. All our Princes and Princeſſes have been 
painted by him, the Duke of York excepted, of 


whom he had three pictures beſpoken, Among his 


latter performances, the head of Mr, Pitt, and ſeveral 
portraits of that gentleman's family, afforded him 
great ſatisfaftion. 


His portraits will paſs to futurity with a reputation 


equal to that which follows the pictures of Vandy ke; 
and his landſcapes will eſtabliſh his name, on the re- 
cord of the fine arts, with honours ſuch as never 
before attended a native of this iſland. He was 
fond, frequently, of giving a little ruſtic boy and girl 
a place in landſcapes. Some of theſe poſſeſs won- 
derful beauty; his © Shepherd's Boy,” the * Girl 
and Pigs,” the © Fighting Boys and Dogs,” and ſeve- 
ral of a like deſcription, give him a very peculiar 
character, as an artiſt, over every other diſciple of 
the pencil. The landſcape of the 6 Woodman in 
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the Storm,” for expreſſion, character, and colouring, 
is of ineſtimable worth. His Majeſty's praiſes of this 
picture made Mr. Gainſborough feel truly elate; and 
the attention of the Queen, who ſent to him ſoon 
after, and commiſſioned him to paint the Duke of 
York, were circumſtances that he dwelt upon with 
conſcious pleaſure. His mind was moſt in its ele- 
ment while engaged in landſcapes. Theſe ſubjeRs 
he painted with a faithful adherence to nature; and, 
it is to be noticed, they are more in approach to the 
landſcapes of Rubens than to thoſe of any other 
maſter. At the ſame time we mult remark, his trees, 
foregrounds, and figures, have more force and ſpirit; 
and we add, the brilliancy of Claude and the ſimpli- 
city of Ruyſdail appear combined, in Mr. Gainſbo- 
rough's romantic ſcenes. Painting was not the only 
art this extraordinary man poſſeſſed; muſic and the 
ſiſter- arts dwelt with him. 

His reply, on his examination, in the action brought 
by Diſenfares againſt Vandergucht, poſſeſſed that pe- 
culiarity of genius and fancy for which that gentle- 
man's converſation is ſo remarkable. He was aſked, 
& whether he thought there was not ſomething neceſ- 
ſary, beſides the eye, to regulate an artiſt's opinion 
reſpecting a picture.“ His reply was, “ that he be- 
lie ved the veracity and integrity of a painter's eye was, 
at leaſt, equal to a pleader' s tongue. 


GANSEIL Ls. 
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GANSELL, GENERALs 


Many years ago the late King had a violent pain 


San his thumb, which, after many ineffectual experi- 


ments made by the ſtate-phyſicians, was conſigned 
over to Dr. Ward, who was, at that time, in oreat 
vogue with the pablic. Previous to Dr. Ward's ad- 
miſſion to the royal preſence, he had minutely ac- 
quainted himſelf with the diſorder, and had prepared 
himſelf with a particular noſtrum, which he had con- 
cealed in the hollow of his hand; when he was in- 
troduced, he begged his Majeſty would permit him 
to look at bis hand, which the King complied with; 
Dr. Ward gave him fo ſudden a wrench, that the 
King ſwore at him, and, at the ſame time, -gave him 
a kick on the ſhins. Dr. Ward bore all this patiently, 
till, finding him a little cool, he defired him to {lir 
his thumb, which he did (to his very great ſurpriſe) 
without the leaſt pain whatſoever. The King was 
ſo tranſported with this ſudden relief, that he called 
him Aſculapius, made him fit down in his preſence, 
and inſiſted upon knowing how he could ſerve him. 
Dr. Ward replied, that he thought the honour and 
pleaſure he reccived, in giving eale, was ſulhcient; 
but that, ſince his Majeſty was ſo obliging, be told him 


he had a nephew (meaning the late General Ganſcll) 


who was unprovided for, and any favors granted him 
he ſhould conſider as beſtowed on himſelf. The 


King, after firſt inſiſting on his accepting 2 ſtate- 
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coach, immediately ſent his nephew a pair of colours 
in the Guards, and, by degrees, made him a lieu- 
tenant-general. 


GIANTS. 


1. Among other diſquiſitions in phyſical and natural 


hiſtory, that of the ſize of men, in different coun- 
tries or different ages, has not a little employed 
ſpeculation, and produced diſputes. On one ſide, 


the teſtimony of all antiquity, which mentions giants 


as familiarly known, the ſkeletons dug up of a mon- 
ſtrous ſize, and ſome more modern diſcoveries in the 
ſouthern parts of America, are brought to confirm 
their exiſtence. On the other fide, when theſe proofs 
come to be examined, the ancients will frequently 
appear to have been themſelves deceived. The ſke- 
letons will appear to have belonged to other animals. 
The exiſtence of the tall Patagonians in South Ame- 
rica has been called into queſtion by Sir Hans 
Sloane, Frazer, and others ; but there has been lately 
publiſhed, at Madrid, a work entitled G:ganthalogia, 
by T. 7eſſop Tarrubria, PROVING the exiſtence of 
this ſpecies of men, not only from the concurrent 


teſtimony of all antiquity in this our own world, but 


from ſeveral Indian antiquities diſcoverable in the 


new. The monſtrous features of ſeveral of their 


idols, which are affirmed to have been no bigger than 
the life; and ſeveral utenſils, that from their ſize 


could have been made uſe of only by giants, are 
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confirmations of this; but what is a more irrefragable 
proof than either, the author inſiſts upon having ſeen 
ſeveral Spaniards, who have ſeen thoſe monſtrous 
men as they happened to {tray from their wild re- 
treats, verging towards the Straits of Magellan. They 
are deſcribed as being nine or ten feet high, ſtrong 
in proportion to their ſize, and active to a ſurpriſing 
degree. But, inſtead of dipping into a controverſy, 
that time, and not diſputations, will determine, I ſhall 
only relate a ſtory told of one of thoſe extraordinary 
ſpecies of beings. | 

Madalena de Nigueza was one of thoſe. unhappy 
women, who, leaving Europe, expected to find afflu- 
ence and fortune in ſome of the extenſive provinces 
ſubject to the Spaniſh monarchy in South America. 
Thoſe who are friendleſs at home are generally friend- 


leſs among ſtrangers. She w.ndered, for ſome time, 


in the ſtreets of Cartliagena, feeling all the miſeries 
of houſeleſs indigence, and an unfavourable ſky, In 
this forlorn ſtate, an Indian ſhepherd ſaw, married 
her, and brought her with him to his native village, 
which bordered on the ſavage countries of Guanoas 
and Chiquitos. Thoſe barbarous nations, which could 
never be reduced to the ſubjection of the Spaniards, 
make continual incuriions upon the countries that 
have b.cn reduced, and kill or carry away the in— 
habitants who happen to fall in their power. In 
one of theſe jncurfions, Madalena and her huſband 
were taken priſoners and carried ſome hundred 
leagues to the ſouth, where they were ſeveral times 

exchanged 
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exchanged for other commodities in the uſual courſe 
of traffic, til! at length they arrived among a people 
ſtill, if polüble, more rude than their former maſters, 


and here they were put to their uſua} employment of 


keeping cattle... In this ſuuation, however, they had 


not long continued, when a general alarm was ſpread 


through the Indian town where they were ſtationed, 
that an army of giants were marching forward, and 
laying all things waſte,” with fire and ſword, before 
them. Madalena could perceive that the Indians, 
inſtead of attempting to fly, rather endeavoured to 


conceal themſelves, as they deſpaired of finding 


ſafety by ſwiftneſs, in which the giants ſo much ex- 
celled them. The formidable army, at length, ap- 


peared ; but, inſtead of ſpreading that terror which 


was expected, ſhe was ſurprized to ſee the humanity 


with which they treated their priſoners. This body 
of giants conſiſted of about four hundred ; the loweſt 
ſoldier in the whole army was not under nine feet 


high, and the talleſt was about eleven. Their fea- 
tures were regular, their limbs exactly proportioned; 
they had a ſweetneſs and affability in their looks, and 
their ſpeech was deep, clear, and ſonorous. Mada- 


lena and her huſhand were now made priſoners once 


more, but treated with infinitely more compaſſion 
and tenderneſs than by their former maſters. The 
giant to whoſe lot ſhe fell, uſed to hearken to the 
account of her adventures with pleaſure, and ſeemed 


to regard her misfortunes with a paſſion mixed with 


love and pity. They lived in a ſtate of perfect equa- 
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lity among each other, and had people of ordinary 
ſtature to do the domeſtic offices of life. Their 
women were by no means proportionably large, not 
being above ſix feet and a half high; and the chil- 
dren, when brought into the world, were of the uſual 
ſize. In this fituation, Madalena continued almoſt 
four years, when, growing weary of ſervitude, ſhe 
was reſolved to travel down to the weſtern ſhore, 
which bounds the great Pacific Ocean, which ſhe 
effected, and was brought off by a Spani/h bark, and 
carried to Panama, from whence, ſome time aſter, 
ſhe found means of returning to Europe. 


2. By the relation of Dutch voyagers we are told, 
that they ſaw, towards the Straits of Magellan, men 
whoſe ſtature exceeded ten feet, and whoſe bodies 
were of proportionate bulk. They had no covering 
on their bodies, except a kind of ſhort cloke hung 
over their ſhoulders and back. They appeared w1l- 
ling to come among the Dutch ſeamen, but they 
diſperſed them by diſcharging their muſkets, by which 
two or three of them were killed. Being obliged 
by their fears to retire, and apprehenſive of a fur- 
ther attack, they began to tear down trees, in order 


to form a rampart againſt their enemies. 


A letter from Colonel Simeon Thompſon, in the 


County of Kerry, Ireland, to Mr. George Barry 


Douglas, about the year 1785, gives the following 


remarkable relation, of which he was both an eye 
and ear witneſs ; 


6 I ordered 
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& I ordered two men (ſays he) to go down to the 


bottom of a well I was ſinking; it was dug about 


twenty fect perpendicular, but no water appeared ; 
I was reſolved, however, to go on with it, and try 
how far I could penetrate before a ſpring was found. 
We dug accordingly forty-eight feet further, when 
ſomething like a vapour coming out, we drew up 
the men, and deſiſted for about an hour, when, the 
ſmoke ceaſing, the two men again deſcended, and 
penetrated about three feet more ; they found, on 
the north-eaſt fide, a hollow way, arched over, in a 
very curious manner, with ſticks and clay; they had 
courage to enter, for there was room ſufficient for a 


man to walk almoſt upright, and they proceeded for 


about ten yards in an oblique direction, when they 
heard a noiſe-ſomething like the chattering of a num- 
ber of jays. This affrighted them ſo much, that, 
they returned, and we drew them up. I then de- 
ſcendgd with my brother Stephen, and we went 
through this ſubterraneous paſſage into a large ſpace, 


where laid a moſt curious ſtone coffin, of an enor- 


mous ſize. With ſome difficulty we got off the -lid, ; 
and ſaw a human form twelve feet eleven inches and 
three quarters long, all but the head and neck tightly 
ſweathed in a pitched ſkin of ſome large animal. On 
touching the face with my finger, it fell into a kind 
of yellowiſh aſhes, and ſeparated near the ſternum; 
the reſt remained firm. We returned in amaze- 


ment, got up in the bucket, ſent the men down, had 


the bottom of the well widened ſo as to admit ſeven 
M 3 | people 
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people, and then, by the aſſiſtance of pullies, &c. 
we raiſed the coffin, and got it up. When it came 
into the air, the ſkin in which the body was clothed 
became by degrees from a black to a perfe& white 
colour. We opened. it, and the body and arms of 
a woman appeared quite perfett and ſound. On the 
thumb of the right hand was a very curious corne- 
lian, in the form of a ring, and on it, as well as in- 
fide the lid of the coffin, were theſe cyphers, O O. 
O. X. O. X. X. X. We have put the body in ſpirits 
of wine, and intend to ſent it to Dublin as a preſent 


to the Univerſity. We could never diſcover, nor 


can we form any conjecture, from what caule the 


Noiſe which the two men heard aroſe, except it was 


what their fears created, There are many tradi- 
tionary ſtories of giants in this part of Ireland, and 


this diſcovery makes them all fact among the common 


people, who are deſcending and aſcending the well 
from ſun-riſe to ſun-ſet every day.” 


— ͤ— 


- GLASS, CAPTAIN, 


Was a native of Scotland, and bred a Surgeon; 
In that capacity he made ſome voyages to the coaſt 
of Guinea, and was at length maſter of a Guinea 


ſhip, in which flation he continued till the late war 
began. Having ſaved a good ſum of money, he 
ventured part of it on board a privateer, and went 


himſelf as Captain. He was not three days at ſea 


before the crew mutinied, but by fair ſpeeches they 
| | were 
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were pacified. The capture of a French merchant- 
man of great value followed immediately. This 
good fortune was ſoon diſpelled by the appearance 
of an enemy's frigate, about twice his ſtrength, with 
which he engaged. The conteſt was very warm for 
more than two hours; but, another French ſhip ap- 
pearing, Captain Glaſs was - obliged to ſtrike, with 
the loſs of more than half his crew, and himſelf ſhot 
through the ſhoulder. He remained ſome time in 
a French priſon in the Weſt Indies, but, being ex- 
changed, he embarked upon another adventure. He 
was again taken prifoner, and his fortune deſtroyed. 
Being releaſed a fecond time, he was employed by 
merchants in their ſervice to and from the Weſt 
Indies, and was taken priſoner, during the laſt war, 
no leſs than ſeven times. He had, on the concluſion 
of the peace, amafled about 2000l. and, being an 
excellent ſeaman, he reſolved in his own ſhip to go 
upon a diſcovery. He found out a new harbour on 
the coaſt of Africa, between the river Senegal and 
Cape de Verd, to which he ſuppoſed a great trade 
might be driven. He returned to England, and Jaid 
his diſcovery before the miniſtry. Having prepared 
for his departure, with the aſſiſtance of one or two 
merchants, he left England, and arrived at the har- 
bour ; he ſent one of his men on ſhore with propo- 
ſitions of trade, but the natives murdered him. Cap- 
tain Glaſs found means to inform the King of the 
country of the wrong done him, and the mutual 
advantage that might accrue from trading thither, 
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The King ſeemed pleaſed with his propoſal only to 


get him into his power; but, Glaſs being on his guard, 


he failed in his deſign. The King's next attempt was 
to poiſon the crew by proviſions, ſent as preſents to 
the Captain; this alſo failed of effect; but Glaſs, 
for want of neceſſaries, was obliged to go to the 
Canaries in an open boat. In the mean time, the 
favages fell upon his ſhip, but were repulſed ; and 
the ſhip being obliged to quit the harbour, and not 
finding her Captain return, failed for England, where 
ſhe arrived in ſafety. In the mean time, the Captain 
had landed upon one of the Canary: Iflands, and 
preſented his petition to the Spaniſh Governor, who 
threw him into priſon as a ſpy, and kept him for ſome 


months, without pen, ink, or paper. He at length 


bethought himſelf of writing with a piece of charcoal 
on a biſcuit to a Captain of an Engliſh man of war 
then in the harbour, who with much difficulty ef- 
fected his releaſe. Here he continued for ſome time, 
till his wife and daughter, a beautiful girl about 
eleven years old, came to him from home, and from 
the Canaries they all embarked for England, on board 
the Sandwich, Captain Cockeran. 


GLOVER, PHILIP, ESQ. 
He would not ſuffer the moſt exalted characters 
to trifle with him. Of this he gave a ſignal inſtance 
when the late Marquis of Rockingham, being the 


Miniſter, betrayed an inclination to diſpenſe with a 
promiſe 
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promiſe he bad given Mr. Glover, to place a lad in 
the Charter-houſe. The Marquis played the Courtier, 
forgetting the nature of the man with whom he had 
to deal. After ſeveral attempts to evade, Mr. Glover 
brought the matter to iſſue, by requeſting a Peer to 
tell the Marquis, who was his friend, * That if he 
did not immediately perform his promiſe, he would 
pull his in over his ears, and that at a public meeting 
of his own County.” This language ſoon ſettled the 
matter, and the lad whom Mr. Glover had patro- 
niſed filled the vacancy at the Charter-houſe. Mr. 
Glover was an intimate friend of the Duke of Kingſton. 


—  — — — ü 


GOLDSMITH, DR. 


This ingenious writer, in his “ Chineſe Letters,” 


(firſt publiſhed in “p the Ledger,” about the year 
1760,) ſeems to have predicted the preſent revolution 


in France. As the Swedes,” ſays he, “ are ma- 
king concealed approaches to deſpotiſm, the French 
on the other hand are imperceptibly vindicating them- 
ſelves into freedom. When I conſider that theſe Par- 
laments (the members of which were all created by 
the Court the Preſidents of which can only att by 
immediate direction) preſume even to mention pri- 


vileges and freedom, who till of late received di- 


rections from the throne with implicit humility:— 
when this is conſidered, I cannot help fancying that 
the genius of freedom has entered that kingdom in 
diſguiſe, If they have but three weak monarchs ſuc- 
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ceſſively on the throne, the maſk will be laid aſide, and 
the country will certainly once more be free. 

The Doctor had not the ſame love of fomething 
new that prevails at prefent ſo much in our writings 
and in our opinions. Whatever is new,” fays he, 
& ts, in general, falſe.” The Doctor was a great 
admirer of Rowley's Poems, and wiſhed much to 
purchaſe the manuſcript copy of them, then in the 
poſſeſſion of Mr. George Calcott, of Briſtol, but 
had, however, nothing but his note of hand 
to offer for them. Alas! Sir,” replied Mr. 
Calcott, © I fear a poet's note of hand is not very 
current upon our Exchange of Briſtol.” Of the 
Doctor's poetry the late Dottor Johnſon thought ſo 
highly, that, when a friend of his was rather coldly 
perhaps, commending “ The Traveller,” “ So, Sir, 
you call it only a fine poem do you? It is the fineſt 
poem ſince Mr. Popc's time, I aſſure you.” In his 
manner and converſation, Dr. Goldſmith exhibited 
very little of that knowledge of the world and of life 
which his Eſſays univerſally diſplay. Many of them 
were printed in the periodical and ephemeral publi- 
cations of his time, but they deſerved, moſt aſſuredly, 
more durable vehicles. This, however, very kindly 
for the public, has been afforded them by the 
care of an anonymous editor, who has collected them 
together, with ſome Eſſays of Dr. Smollet, Kenrick, 
and the late ingenious Mr. Badcock, in three vo- 
lumcs, 12mo. 
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2. The DoQtor uſed to, fay, he could play on the 
German flute as well as moſt men; at other times, as 
well as any man living: but, in truth, he underſtood 
not the character in which muſic is written, and played 
on that inſtrument, as many of the vulgar do, merely 
by ear. Roubillac, the ſculptor, a merry fellow, once 
heard him play ; and, minding to put a trick upon 
him, pretended to be charmed with his performance, 
as alſo that himſelf was {ſkilled in the art, and en- 
treated him to repeat the air, that he might write it 
down. Goldſmith readily conſenting, Roubillac called 
for paper, and ſcored thereon a few five-lined ſtaves, 
which having done, Goldſmith proceeded to play, 
and Roubillac to write; but his writing was only ſuch 
random notes on the lines and ſpaces as any one 
might ſet down who had ever inſpected a page of 
muſic. When they had both done, Roubillac ſhewed 
the paper to Goldſmith, who looked over it with 
ſeeming great attention, ſaid it was very corrett, and 
that if he had not ſeen him do it, he never could 
have believed his friend capable of writing muſic 
after him. 


3. The following is a liſt of his original works: 

On the preſent State of polite Learning in Europe. 
12mo. 1759. 

The Bee. 12mo. 1759. 

Citizen of the World. 2 vols. 12mo. 1760. 

Eſſays. 12mo. 1765. : 

Life of Lord Bolingbroke, 8vo, 1770. 


Life 
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Life of Parnell before his Works. Small 8vo. 1770. 


The Traveller, 4to. 1765. 


Deſerted Village, 4to: 1769. Printed to. 
Retaliation, 4to. 1774. ! gether in two 
Haunch of Veniſon, 4to. 1776. { vols. 8vo. in 


Good-natured Man, 8vo. 1768. } 1780. 
She Stoops to Conquer. 8vo. 1773. 
GRANT, CAPT. 

A circumſtance happened at Douay ſome years 
ago, which marks the honeſt unguarded effuſions 
of the military charatter, even more than Uncle 
Toby's celebrated oath. A Scots gentleman of the 
name of Grant, who had retired into France after 
the battle of Culloden, with many others of his 
brave but infatuated countrymen, was remarkable 
for giving into all the gaities and fafhionable diffi- 
pations of that volatile people; being, however, as 
much diſtinguiſhed for a liberal, generous, and fo- 
cial diſpoſition, he ſtood in the higheſt eſteem with 
all the unfortunate exiles, whom the ſame miſtaken 
notions of loyalty had expatriated! Captain Grant 
was viſited in the height of his pleaſureable career 


by one of thoſe ſudden admonitions, at times ſo 


neceſſary to remind a gallant accompliſhed young 
cavalier that he is no more than mortal: he was ſet- 
zed with a violent fever, which, in his own opinion 
as well as that of his phyſicians, was likely to put 
a period to his life: in order to prepare for the 
awful moment which he apprehended was ſhortly to 

| arrive, 
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arrive, he ſent to his uncle, Abbé Grant, who was 
then ſuperior of the Scots college of Douay, and 
received from his hands the ſacrament, and other 
rituals of the church, in a very penitent manner. 
Juſt as the Abbé had quitted his nephew, after per- 
forming this laſt and melancholy office, Dr. Mc. 
Kernan, the ſuperior of the Iriſh college, with whom, 
notwithſtanding his rakiſh charatter,. Capt, Grant had 
been always a particular favourite, called to ſee 
how he did: upon entering the room, and aſking his 
friend how he found himſelf, the Captain replied, 
in a very ſerious tone,—*Ah, my dear doQor, I 
feel my mind now at eaſe, for I truſt I have now 
made my peace with God, and I'll be damned if 
ever we fall out again!”—The good doctor, who 
perfectly knew that his friend had not the moſt diſ- 
tant idea of impiety in this curious ſpeech, ſmiled 
and only anſwered he wiſhed they might long con- 
tinue upon ſuch good terms, but ſincerely hoped 
that they might not ſettle accounts for a long time 
to come. The Captain 'recovered, and was ſince 
promoted to the rank of Major-General, but whether 
he kept inviolate the treaty of pacification we can- 
not take upon ourſelves to ſay. 


——— — — 
CREN VILLE; MR. 


Bred to the law, and binding down his early! fa- 
culties to the narrow line of a ſingle profeſſion, which, 


thackled with preciſe forms and determined modes 
55 of 
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? 222 33 c ſe 
of proceedings, is calculated to oppoſe an enlarge- 


ment of mind, even in the preſent enlightened ſtate 
of it, but in the days of Mr. Grenville's ſtudies fe 
was more particularly hoſtile to that univerſal ſpirit, | 
which is neceſſary to perfect the character of a great 

miniſter, he labored under the inconveniences of 


its moſt invcterate habits. | 10 
In the common courſe of human affairs, a frame I 

of mind, produced by ſuch an education, may be e 
of very genera] utility, but, in the exigencies of I 

ſi 


ſtates, and the vaſt occurrences of kingdoms, which 
foar above the forms and mock the precedents of 


former times, ſomething more than the moſt per- T 
feet official wiſdom is requiſite to the duc regulation f 
of an important criſis. | L 
———— | 
GRENVILLE, LORD. 3 
| : | | 3 l 
Lord Grenville was educated at Eton, and was 
conſidered a Jad of talents, although his. peculiar 
attachment was to Cocker, a book he had for ever 
in his head and in his hand. He was in the rebel- 
hon undcr Foſter; his father was the intimate friend 6 
of Foſter, and inſiſted on his ſon's return to him; he f 


did fo, but leſt the {chool a few works after on his | 
father's death. | | 


It was the cuſtom of the ſchool tor every boy, 
on leaving it, to preſent the maſter with his por- 
tralt, drawn by ſome eminent matter; Grenville pre- 

* ſented 
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ſented his, painted by a common houſe-painter* 
Foſter hung it up in the proper place,—in the neceſ- 
fary houle. 


ROSE, CAPT. 


When he firſt went over to Ireland, his curioſity 
led him to ſee every thing in the capital worth ſee- 
ing: in the courle of his perambulations, he one 
evening ſtrolled into the principal meat market of 
Dublin, when the butchers, as uſual, ſet up the con- 
ſtant cry of What do you buy? what do you buy, 
maſter ?” Groſe parried this for ſome time, by ſay- 
ing “he wanted nothing ;” at laſt a butcher ſtarts 
from his ſtall, and eyeing Groſe's figure from top to 
bottom, which was ſomewhat like Doctor Slop's in 
Triſtam Shandy, exclaimed, “Well, fir, though you 
don't want any thing at preſent, only ſay, you buy 
your meat of me, and by God you'll make my for- 
tune.” | 


GROSTHEAD, BISHOP. 


This prelate, who was the friend and patron of 
our illuſtrious countryman, Roger Bacon, was a 
man of eminent parts and amazing integrity. A 
farmer, who was a kinſman of his, once ſolicited a a 
benefice from him, and ſuch a diſpoſal of eccle- 
baſtical preferments was not unuſual in thoſe times. 
& Couſin,” ſays the Biſhop, «if your cart be broken, 
IU mend it; if your plough be old, III give you a 

new 
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new one, and ſeed alſo to ſow your land; but as 


Wy nden I found you, ſo a huſbandman II 


leave you.” 


HALIFAX, | MARQUIS. 


Sir John Rereſby carried one Mr. Grant, a 
leader of the fanatic party, to wait on Lord Hali- 


fax; he acquainted his Lordſhip with the double 


dealings of fome great men at Court againſt him, 
who had been particularly inſtrumental in exaſpera- 
ting his Commons againſt him in the late parliament, 
which my Lord took as a piece of ſervice done, as 
it would put him upon his guard againſt the ſame 
men for the future: at the ſame time he condudted 
a Gentleman to my Lord, to aſk his pardon for ſome 
things he had been reported to have faid againſt his 
Lordſhip, for in good policy we ought to ſuffer no 
man to be our enemy if wg can poſſibly avoid it; 
but fuch was his Lordſhip's natural diſpoſition, that 
no man was more ready at all times to forgive; 
and this is the expreſſion he uſed on the occaſion : 
& Sir, if you did not ſay the words, I am very glad 
of it, and, even if you did, I am glad you find cauſe 
to be of another mind.” 


© — — 


* 


HANWAY) JONAS. 


8 the progreſs of the bill which he intro- 
duced into the Houſe of Commons for the regula- 


tion of infant pariſh-poor, he was obliged to be 
| inceſlantly 
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inceſſantly going about to the members and clerks 
to bring down his witneſſes; (for he was his own ſo- 
licitor,) his coachman having driven about all day, 
till near evening, was ſtopped in the way to the 
Parliament-houſe by a crowd of carriages: the old 
gentleman, impatient of delay, rated the coachman 
for not getting forward, on which the fellow deſcended 
from the box with great compoſure, and ſaid; „If you 
think you can drive better than I, pray drive your- 
ſelf, for damn me if I an't ſick of it;” and ac- 
cordingly went home, taking his whip with him.— 
The carriage was driven home by a porter, and 
Mr. Hanway purſued his way on foot. 


— — 


HARRINGTON, LORD; 


When a boy, poſſeſſed much natural ſpirit: in 
the great rebellion under Foſer, when all the boys 
threw their books into the Thames, and marched 
to Salt-hill, he was among the foremoſt; at that 
place each took an oath, or rather ſwore, he would 
be damned if ever he returned to ſchool again. 
When therefore he came to London, to the old 
Lord Harrington's, and ſent up his name, his fa- 
ther would only ſpeak to bim at the door, inſiſt- 
ing at the ſame time on his immediate return. Sir, 
laid the ſon, conſider 1 Mall be damned if Ido“ And 
1,” anſwered the father, *will be damned if you don't.” 
Ves, my Lord,” replied the ſon, *but you'll be damned, 
whether I do or no.“ 

N HASTINGS 
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HASTINGS, WARREN. 


1. His grandfather was rector of a ſmall living in the 
pariſh of Twining, four miles from TEwK&sBURY; 
his father, whom boltle-companions uſed to call Pen 
Haſtings, was a little lame man, intended for the 
church, but being free in his opinion and rather 
gay in his conduct, he was perſuaded to lay aſide 
| all thoughts of the gown, and was afterwards em- 
| ployed by the Duke of Cleveland's family, who 
| ſent his fon Narren to Weſtminſter ſchool, to take | 
care of one of their family. 

Folin or Thomas Warren, of Stuphill, a tea-drinking 
garden in the pariſh; of Twining, cloſe to the road, 
leading to Malvern, was uncle to Mr. Haſtings, and, 
in conſequence of Lord Coventry, or ſome other j 
perſon in the neighbourhood, having repreſented to 
the nephew the impropriety that marked the houſe 
on Sundays, Mr. Haſtings allowed his uncle 100k. a 
year during his life to quit that ſituation. 

Mr. Haſting's ſiſter married William Turner, gro- 
cer and ſoap-boiler, in the town of Glouceſter, and 
their ſon, Mr. Haſtings was appointed his Aid-de-camp. 
and ſoon after the young man arrived in India, he 
ſent him ambaſſador to the grand Lama, with a 
monthly ſalary of 10,000 rupees, though it can 
hardly be ſuppoſed he had yet acquired ſufficient 
knowledge of the manners, cuſtoms, or language, of 
eaſtern countries. The father and uncle of Mr. 

* Taſtings are dead, | 
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2. When all that is bad is ſaid againſt a man, ſome of 
his good actions ſhould likewiſe be remembered. 
A young gentleman, df the name of Montgomery 
was engaged to a lady in India, whom he could not 
marry on account of the total want of fortune be- 
tween the parties. The ſtory was mentioned to Mr. 
Haſtings, with many encomiums on the deſerving 
qualities of the ſubject of it. On this he ſent for 
Mr. Montgomery, and aſked him if want of a compe- 
tence was the only obſtacle to his wiſhes? On being 
told it was, he preſented him with a paper, which at 
once left Mr. Montgomery without further complaints 
aginſt /ortune, and in aſtomſhment at the generous 
uſe which Mr. Haſtings made of it. 

3 Mr. Haſting's Perſian titles, as engraved upon 
ſeal. A true tranſlation. 
Nabob Governor General Haſtings, Saub, 
Pillar of the Empire, 
The fortunate in War and Hero, 
The moſt princely Offspring of the Loins 
Of the King of the Univerſe, 

The Defender of the Mahomedan Faith, 

And Aſylum of the World, &c. &c. 

Tranſlation of a Perſian inſcription engraved on 
a fine large ruby, being the titles either given to or 
aſſumed by Mrs. Haſtings. 

Royal and Imperial Govecneſs, 
The Elegance of the Age, 
The moſt exalted Bilki/c, 
The Zobaide of the Palaces, 
The moſt heroic Princeſs, 


Ruby Marian Haſtings, Suaby, &c, &c. 
WE With 
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N.B. With the Muſſelmen, Bliſs ſignifies be 
perſon called in the Bible the Queen of Sheba; a 
Zobaide was a favourite wife of Mahomed, a 


when they wiſh to pay the higheſt compliments to 


a lady, they compare her to Bilkiſs and Zobaide, 
who poſſeſſed the moſt exalted beauty and perfettion 
of every kind. 

HEIDEGGER 


Was a very extraordinary man; though born amidſt 
the mountains of Switzerland, in the greateſt ſim— 
plicity of manners, he had naturally the ſtrongeſt pro- 
penſity, taſte, and inclination, for refined and ſplendid 
diverſions: he came to England with theſe endowments, 
which would have ruined any other, but he made a 
brilliant fortune of them. The Engliſh nation may 
be ſaid to have conſtituted him director of its public 
diverſions, a poſt which often brought him in clear 
5000l. a year. He was undertaker of the Opera, 
the Ridottos, and the: principal entertainments of 
London. —He was well received at court, and ho- 
noured with the familiarity of the chief nobility.— 
Being once at ſupper, in very high company, the 
converſation fell on the excellencies of the ſeveral 
European nations, and particularly which might be 
ſaid in general to have moſt wit, The opinions 
were divided between the Italians, French, and En- 
gliſh: after ſome ſhort, ſprightly, altercations, Mr. 


Heidegger, "_— aſked which he thought, anſwered 
without 
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without any pauſe, it is Switzerland; this occaſioned 
ſeveral burſts of Jaughter: the old blade, however 
went on in this manner; © And I prove my deci- 
ſion thus; I am a native of Switzerland; I came 
into England with ſcarce a fhilling, and only by 
mere induſtry, I find means to get five thouland a 
year; nay, and to ſpend the whole: now I defy the 
moft ingenious Engliſhman to go and do the like 
in Switzerland: then it muſt be granted, that in 
point of wit, a Swils out-does an Engliſhman.” 

However liberal nature might have been to Mr. 
Heidegger in genius and invention, fhe brought 
them into account at the formation of his counte- 
nance, the uglineſs of which was almoſt frightful. 
He very prudently was the firſt to joke on it; and 
once he laid a conſiderable wager with a nobleman, 
that there was not in all London a face fo hideous 
as his; judges were appointed, and after a great deal 
of trouble and enquiries in all the bye-ſtreets, lanes, 
and abeys, the Earl's emiffaries found an old woman 
of ſo horrible an aſpett, that he concluded the wager 
was his; and indeed, on her being brought before the 
bench, the Judges one and all decreed againſt Mr. 
Heidigger ; but he appealed, objecting to the dif— 
ference of their head. dreſſes, and put on the old dame'ꝰs 
pinners, and fitted his wig on her head; this gave 
a turn to the affair, and his uglineſs appeared to the 
court in ſuch a deciſive ſuperiority, that my Lord 
was adjudged to pay the wager. 
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2. The late facetious Duke of Montague (the memo- 
rable author of the Bottle-Conjurer at the Hay- 
market) gave an entertainment at the Devil-Tavern 
to ſeveral of the nobility and gentry, ſeleQing the 
moſt convivial, and a few hard drinkers, who were 
all in the plot. Heidegger was invited, and in a few 
hours after dinner was made ſo dead drunk, that he 
was carried out of the room, and laid inſenſible upon 
a bed. A profound ſleep enſued; when the late Mrs. 
Salmon's daughter was introduced, who took a mould 
from his face in plaiſter of Paris. From this a maſk 
was made, and a few days before the next maſque- 
rade, (at which the King promiſed to be preſent with 
the Counteſs of Varmouth, ) the Duke made applica- 
tion to Heidegger's Valet- de · chambre, to know what 
ſort of clothes he was likely to wear; and then pro- 
curing a ſimilar dreſs, and a perſon of the ſame ſta- 
ture, he gave bim his inſtructions. On the evening 
of the maſquerade, as ſoon as his Majeſty was ſeated, 
(who was always known by the conductor of the en- 
tertainment, and by the officers of the court, though 
concealed by his dreſs from the reſt of the company,) 
Heidegger, as uſual, ordered the muſic to play 
« God ſave the King; but his back was no ſooner 
turned, than the falſe Heidegger ordered them to 
play Over the water to Charley.” The whole com- 
pany were inſtantly thunderſtruck, and all the .cour- 
tiers, not in the plot, were thrown into a ſtupid con- 
ſternation. Heidegger flew to the muſic-gallery, 
ſwore, ſtamped, and raved, accuſed the muſicians of 

| . drunken- 
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drunkenneſs, or of being ſuborned to ruin him. The 
King and the Counteſs laughed ſo immoderately, that 
they hazarded a diſcovery. 

While Heidegger ſtood in the gallery, “ God fave 
the King” was the tune; but when, after ſetting mat- 
ters to rights, he retired to one of the dancing-rooms, 
to obſerve if -decorum was kept by the company, the 
counterfeit, ſtepping forwards, and placing himſelf 


upon the floor of the theatre, juſt before the muſic- 


gallery, called out in a moſt audible voice, imitating 
Heidegger, damned them for blockheads, had not he 
juſt told them to play Charley over the Water? A 
pauſe enſued; the muſicians, who knew his character, 
in their turn thought him either drunk or mad; but, 
as he continued his vociferation, Charley was played 
again. At this repetition of the ſuppoſed affront, ſome 
of the officers of the guards were for aſcending the 
gallery, and kicking the muſicians out; but the late 
Duke of Cumberland, who could hardly contain him- 
ſelf, interpoſed. The company were thrown into the 
greateſt confuſion; «+ Shame! ſhame!” reſounded from 
all parts, and Heidegger once more flew in a violent 
rage to that part of the theatre facing the gallery. 
Here the Duke of Montague artfully addreſſed him- 
ſelf to him, ſaying, „ the King was in a violent 
paſſion,—that his beſt way was to go inſtantly and make 
an apology, for certainly the muſic were mad, andafter> 
wards diſcharge them.” Almoſt in the ſame inſtant, he 


ordered the falſe Heidegger to do the ſame. The 


ſcene now becarv- truly comic. Heidegger had 
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no ſooner made a genteel apology for the inſolence of 85 


his muſicians, but the falſe Heidegger advanced, and 
in a plaintive tone cried out, „Indeed, Sire, it was 
not my fault, but that there Devil's in my likeneſs.” 
Poor Heidegger turned round; ſtared, ſtaggered, 


grew pale, and could not utter a word. The Duke 


then humanely whiſpered in his ear the ſum of his 
plot, and the counterfeit was ordered to take off his 
maſk. Here ended the frolic ; but Heidegger ſwore 
he would never attend any public amuſement, if that 
witch, the wax-work woman, did not break the mould, 
and melt down the maſk before his face. | 


PEE Le, HELL. bs 
The following deſcription is given of the Valley 
of Hell by a German author. 


6 This famous paſs is ſituated in the Black Foreſt, 


in Swabia, between Neuſtadt and Fribourg: a pro- 
verb expreſſes, that Judgment, Heaven, and Hell, 
are there to be met with. On the way from Neu- 
ſtadt, it is neceſſary to paſs by a Court of Juſtice in 
the road, and directly after you enter this valley, 
called Hell: it is about ſix Engliſh miles in length, 
and full of the wildeſt beauties of nature, and in 
ſome parts only from 10 to 12 paces in breadth. A 
high wall of rocks form the two parallel lines, in- 
cloſing a ſmall rivulet that runs through the valley, 
which at length ſuddenly opens upon an inn, diſtin- 
guiſhed by the name of the Kingdom of Heaven. 

The 
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The whole country, between this inn and Fribourg, 
is exceedingly pleaſant and fruitful, and is ſaid to 
be beautified by a number of nut-trees, 


— — — — 


HENDERSON 


Was apt, at times, to be extremely depreſſed in 
ſpirits, when he frequently told the following ſtory. 

When his brother was abont ten years old, and he 
not more than eight, they were both entirely depen- 
dent on their mother, who was afflicted with a violent 
nervous diforder, which had ſunk her into a deep me- 
lancholy. While ſuffering under this diſorder, ſhe 
one morning left her houſe and children, who waited 
her return with impatience. Night approached, but 
their parent did not come: full of terror, the two 
boys went in ſearch of her; ignorant of what courſe 
to take, they wandered until midnight about the places 
- where ſhe uſed to walk, but wandered without ſuccels. 
They agreed to return home, but neither knew the 
way; fatigued, alarmed, diſtreſſed, they ſat down on 
a bank to weep, when they obſerved, at ſome diſtance, 
a luminous appearance; ſuppoſing it a candle in ſome 
friendly habitation, they haſtily directed their ſteps to- 
wards it. As they moved, the light moved alſo, andglided 
from field to field for a conſiderable time; at length it 
ſeemed fixed, and, on their near approach, vaniſhed 
on the ſide of a large piece of water, on the margin 
of which they found their mother in a ſtate of grief, 


from which ſhe was rouſed by the tears of her chil- 
dren. 
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dren. This H=—— believed to be neither an ignis 
_ Fatuus, nor any creature of imagination, but a kind 
interpoſition of Providence for the preſervation of the 
widow and the widow's ſons. 


HENLEY, ANTHONY, ' 7 


Father of Lord Chancellor Northington, was pro- 
prietor of the Grange eſtate in Hampſhire, and M. P. 
for Melcombe Regis; he was a perſon of great abili- 
ties and learning, conſtantly mixing an uncommon 
ſhare of humour in the moſt ſerious debates; he was 
*the correſpondent and familiar friend of Dr. Swift, 
-and in one of his letters to the Dean makes the fol- 
lowing whimſical remark. „ III tell you (ſays he) as 


good a reflection on death as even Adrian's (anima, 


vagula, blandula,) though made by an old father of 
mine ;—he had been ill for-ſome time, and when he 
ſeemed near his end, his friends came all croaking 
about him as uſual, and one of them aſking him how 
he did, he replied in great pain, . But, if I could once 


. get this ſame breath out of my body, by heaven it 


ſhould never come in again!” This, if put into fine 
Latin, would make as good a ſound as any thing of 
the kind I have met with. 


HENLEY, ORATOR. 


A converſation between Orator Henley and an 


Attorney. | | 

Attorney. I remember the man well, I think he 
went to the Weſt- Indies, and ſettled at 8 in one 
of our 1/lands. | 


Hernia. 


fo 
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Henley. In the firſt place, Ceylon is no iſland of 


ours, and in the next, not in the We/t-[ndzes, but the 


Faſt. _ 

Attorney. I deny that. 

Henley. The more ſhame for you ; a _ of ten 
years old knows it. 

Attorney. Well, I thank God, I know nothing of 
Eaſt nor Weſt; I am no great geographer. 
Henley. Then you thank God for your ignorance. 

Attorney. (Very angry,) Yes, I do, Sir. 

Henley. Then, Sir, you have much to be thankful 
for, 


HERBERT, SIR EDWARD. 


Sir Edward Herbert, being ſent Ambaſſador from 
King James I. to Louis XIII. vas inſtructed to me- 
diate a peace for the Proteſtants in- France. De 
Luines, the French Prime Miniſter, haughtily aſked 
him, „at the King of England had to do in that 
% affair?“ The Ambaſſador replied, “It is not you 
„ to whom the King, my Maſter, owes an account of 
6“ his actions; and for me, it is enough that I obey 
% him. In the mean time I muſt mention, that my 
« Maſter hath more reaſon to do what he doth, than 
& you to aſk me why he doth it. Nevertheleſs, if 
you civilly defire me, I ſhall acquaint you further.” 
Upon this, De Luines, bowing a little, ſaid, Very 
% well.“ The Ambaſſador anſwered, „That it was 

& not 
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& not on this occaſion only that the King of Great 
& Britain had defired the peace and proſperity of 
„ France, but upon all other occaſions, whenever 
& any war was raiſed in that country;” and this was 
the firſt reafon. The ſecond was, „ That, becauſe 


& peace being ſettled in his own dominions, the King 


& of France might be better diſpoſed and able to afliſt 


& the Palatinate in the preſent broils of Germany.“ 
De Luines ſaid, + We will have none of your advice. 


The Ambaſſador replied, „That he took that for an 


« anſwer, and was forry only that the amicable inter- 
* poſition of his Maſter was not duly underſtood ; 
& but that ſince it was ſo abruptly rejected, he could 
& do no leſs than ſay, that the King, his Maſter, 
& knew well enough what to do.” —De Luines an- 


fwered, © We are not afraid of you.” — The Amballa- 


dor, ſmiling a little, replied, © If you had faid you 
“ had not loved us, I ſhould have believed you, and 
“ given you another anſwer; in the mean time, all I 
& will tell you more is, that we know very well what 
& we have to do.” —De Luines upon this, ſtarting 
from his ſeat, ſaid in a great ferment, © By G—d, 
& if you was not Mon ſicur the Ambaſſador, I know very 


% we!l how I would uſe you.” - Sir Edward, alſo riſing 


from his chair, ſaid, „ That, as he was the King of 


*% Great Britain's Ambaſſador, ſo he was alſo a gen- 


& tleman, and that his ſword (on which he clapped his 
& hand) ſhould give him fatisfatiion, if he was pleaſed 
& to take any offence,” —After which, De Luines 
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making no reply, the Ambaſſador went towards the 
door, and De Luines ſeeming to accompany him, Sir 
Edward ſaid, “ That after ſuch language there was 
ce no occafion to uſe ſuch ceremony,” and ſo de- 
parted, expetting to hear farther from him. The 
Ambaſſador had afterwards a gracious audicnce of 
the King; after which a Court-Lord telling him, that, 
having offended che Conſtable De Luines, he was 
not in a place of ſafety, he gallantly anſwered, “ that 
« he thought himſelf in a place of ſateiy whereſoever 
he had his ſword by him.” The vindictive De Luines 
procured his brother, with a train of officers, (of 
whom there was not one, as he told King James, but 
had killed his man,) to go as Ambaſſador Extraordi- 
nary to England, who ſo miſreprelented the. affair, 
that Sir Edward was recalled ; but, upon his return, 
he cleared it up with honour, and fell on his 
knees to the King, requeſting that a trumpeter, if 
not a herald, might be ſent to De Luines from him, 
with an accuſation of falſity, and a challenge for ſatis- 
faction; but that Prince, being of a pacific diſpoſition, 
made anſwer, „ that he would think of it.” How- 
ever, De Luines dying ſoon aiter, Sir Edward was 
again ſent Ambaſſador to France, 
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HERMIT. 


| The Gardens of Pains-hill, near Cobham, in 


_ Surry, late in the poſſeſſion of Mr. Bond Hopkins, 
of 
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of which ſo much praiſe has bcen juſtly given, brings 
to recollection an anecdote of its late owner, Mr. 


Hamilton. 


He advertiſed for a perſon who was wilting to be- 
come the hermit of that retreat; among other c curious 


conditions were the following : 


That he was to continue in the hermitage ſeven 
years, where he ſhould be provided with a bible, op- 
tical glaſſes, a mat for his bed, and a haſſock for his 
pillow, an hour-glaſs for his time-piece, water. for his 
beverage, and food from the houſe, which was to be 
brought him daily by a ſervant, with whom, how- 
ever, he was never to exchange one ſyllable; he was 
to wear a camblet-robe, never to cut his beard or 
his nails, nor ever to ftray beyond the limits of the 
grounds. If he lived there, under all theſe reſtric- 
tions, till the end of the term, he was to receive 700 
guineas; but, on breach of any of them, or if he 
quitted the place any. time previous to that term, the 
whole was to be forfeited. 

One perſon attempted it, but three weeks was the 


extent of his abode. 


2. Some time ſince a Mr. Powyſs, of Morcham, 


near Preſton, Lancaſhire, advertiſed a reward of an 
annuity of gol. a year for life to any man who would 
undertake to live feven years under ground, without 
ſeeing any thing human, and to let his toe and finger 
nails grow, with his hair and beard, during the whole 
time, RNs were prepared under round, very 


Com- 
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commodious, with a cold bath, a chamber-organ, as 
many books as the occupier pleaſed, and proviſions 
ſerved from his own table. Whenever the recluſe 
wanted any convenience, he was to ring a bell, and 
it was provided for him. Singular as this reſidence 
may appear, an occupier offered himſelf, and actually 


ſtaid in it, obſerving the required conditions, for 


four years, 


HILL, AARON. 


The celebrated Aaron Hill, when in Egypt had 
the curioſity to examine a Catacomb; he was accom- 
panied in his expedition by two. gentlemen, and 
conducted by a guide, one of the natives of the 
country; they at length arrived at the ſpot, and, 
without taking any notice of ſome fellows who were 
launtering about the place, deſcended by ropes 
into the vault; no ſooner were they Jet down than 
they were preſented with a ſpectacle which ſtruck 


them with horror :—Two gentlemen, apparently 


ſtarved to death, laid before them; one of thele un- 
happy victims had a tablet in his hand, on which was 
written, in very pathetic language, the ſtory of their 
lamentable fate. It ſeems they were brothers, of 
rank and family in Venice, and having, in the courſe 
of their travels, entruſted themſelves with one of 
the natives for the purpoſe of viſiting the Catacomb, 
the perfidious villain had left them there to periſh. 
The 
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The danger to which Mr. Hill and his friends were 
expoſed inſtantly alarmed them; they had ſcarce 
read the tale, when, looking up, they beheld their 
inhuman guide, aſſiſted by two others, whom they 
had ſeen near the ſpot, cloſing the entrance into the 
vault; they were now reduced to the utmoſt diſtreſs; 


however, they drew theirſwords, and were determined 


to make ſome deſperate effort to reſcue themſelves 
from a ſcene ſo truly dreadful ; with this reſolution, 
they were groping about at random in the dark, when 
they were ſtartled at the groans of ſome one ſeemingly 
in the agonies of death; they attended to the diſmal 
found, and, at length, by the glimmering light from 
the top of the Catacomb, they ſaw a man juſt mur- 


dered, and a little beyond, they diſcovered his inhu- | 


man murderers, flying with the utmoſt precipita- 
tion ; they purſued them immediately, and though 
not able to come up with them, they however 
had the good fortune to reach the opening through 
which theſe wretches eſcaped out of the cavern, be- 
fore they had time to roll the ſtone on the top of it; 


thus Mr, Hill and his friends were by a miracle 


_ ſaved. 


HOLBEIN®. 


As HoLBEin one day was privately drawing ſome 
Lady's picture for the King, a great Lord forced 
himſelf into the chamber. Holbein threw him down 
ſtairs; the Peer cried out; Holbein bolted bimſelf in, 

5 eſcaped 
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eſcaped over the top of the houſe, and running di- 
realy to the King, fell on his knees, and beſought his 
Majeſty to pardon him without declaring the offence. 
The King promiſed to forgive him if he would tell 
the truth; but ſoon began to repent, ſaying, he ſhould 
not eaſily overlook ſuch inſults, and bade him wait 
in the apartment till he had learned more of the mat- 
ter. Immediately arrived the Lord with his com- 
plaint, but ſinking the provocation. At firſt the Mo- 
narch heard the ſtory with temper, but ſoon broke out, 
reproaching the Nobleman with his want of truth, and 
adding, © You have not to do with Holbein, but with 
me; I tell you, of ſeven pealants I can make as 
many lords, but not one Holbein.—Begone, and 
remember, that, if you ever pretend to revenge 
yourſelf, I ſhall look on any injury offered to my 
painter as done to myſelf.” 


; — — — : 
HOLBOURN, ADMIRAL. 


The late Admiral HorzourNn was not more dif- 
tinguiſhed as a brave and ſkilful Commander than 
for the ſeverity of his diſcipline, the roughneſs of his 
manners, and the peculiarity of his temper, which 
the following anecdote may ſerve to illustrate. | 

On being appointed in the late war to the com- 
mand of the fleet ſtationed at Portſmouth, when he 
went down to attend his poſt for the firſt time, the 
youngelt Lieutenant on board the Royal Anne (the 
ſhip in which he was to hoiſt his flag) was appointed 
| i 0 his 
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his Day-Officer, to receive his orders every morning. 
The Lieutenant, having never ſeen the Admiral, was 
going the firſt morning to attend him on ſhore, and in 
his way met him dreſſed in an old brown coat, ſhabby 
hat, without a cockade, or any enſign of his rank or 
profeſſion. The Admiral accolted him with “ Where 
the d | are you going?” The young ofticer eyeing 
him over, thought a contemptuous look was a ſuffi- 


cient reply, and walked on. „ Hark you, Sir, I 


ſay, d— your b—d, what buſineſs are you going 
about?” Nettled at a repetition of ſuch inſolent 
impertinence, the Lieutenant returned, brandiſhed 
his cane over the Admiral's head, and ſwore that 
nothing but his age and contemptible appearance 
laved him from the chaſtiſement his inſolence de- 
ſerved, and that if he ever preſumed to accoſt him 
in the ſame manner again he would conſider neither. 


Nothing more paſſed; they parted. The Lieutenant 


purſued his walk, and the Admiral his. Upon en— 
quiry at the Admiral's houſe, he was informed he was 
out, but deſired to fit down till his return, which was 
not many minutes afterwards. His ſituation may more 


eaſily be imagined than deſcribed, on ſeeing the Ad- 


miral in the perſon he had ſo lately encountered. — 
The Admiral perceived his embarraſſment, avoided 


the leaſt hint of the affair, entered into familiar con- 


verſe with him, and afterwards teſtified his regard 
for him, by uſing his intereſt in getting him promoted 
to the command of a ſhip in the royal navy. _ 
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HOLLAND, LORD, THE FIRST. 


The amuſements of this great man were frequently 
the moſt abſurd and thildiſh that can be imagined, and 
yet he ſomehow or other contrived to make them ap- 
pear graceſul. The manner in which he fitted up 
the public-houſe called Captain Dighy's Head, near his 
ſeat in Kent, is an evident proof that he ſought after 
pleaſure in the moſt trifling trifles. However, the 
time arrived, when ill health, enfcebling age, the 
public cenſure, the ingratitude of friends, and che 
unparallelled extravagance of his children, baniſhed 
every idea of pleaſure from his mind; and he was 
known frequently to declare, during the laſt two 
years of his life, that the cloud of miſery wherein he 
was involved was ſo thick and duſky, that remem- 


brance could not penetrate it to catch one tranſient 


gleam of former happineſs. 

His Lordſhip was a ſingular example of parental 
fondneſs, which he indulged in the extreme, and per- 
haps to this weakneſs may be attributed the miſery of 
his cloſing life, when he found himſelf, as it were, 
in danger of beggary from the extravagance of his 
children. He was weR known to have honoured, 
without heſitation, a bill of his ſon Charles for 30, oool. 
and when at Eton, he ſent him to paſs h's vacation at 
Paris, appointed him a brilliant equipage, gave him 
a powerful command of money, and is ſaid to have 
indulged the lively paſſions of the forward youth in all 
the gratifications of that luxuriant metropolis. 
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HOUGH, BISHOP. 


This prelate's character was ſo great in every re- 


; ſped, that no words can do it juſtice. Hoſpitality 


and charity were two ſhining ſtars in this good Biſhop's 
life. It happened when Biſhop Smalbroke had been 


firſt down to viſit bis ſee of St. David's, in his return | 


to London he paid a viſit at Hartlebury to Biſhop 
Hough, who aſking him how he liked his dioceſe, 
Biſhop Smalbrcke replied, “Not very well; for, my 
Lord, you know that much of my revenues lie in 
being Lord of the Manor, where are many ſmall 


copy-holders, on whoſe death I am entitled to heriots 
and fines; and as to my heriots, they cheat me ſadly, 


and inſtead of giving me the beſt horſe or cow, I am 


put off with the worſt, ſome poor half-ſtarved beaſt ; 


and the people are ſo poor it is not worth while 
to ſue them.” O my Lord! replied Biſhop Hough, 
I think you may conſole yourſelf that you get any 
thing; for my part, if I was in your Lordſhip's place, 
who has a handſome eſtate of your own, I could not 
find in my heart to take any thing from 129855 but 
rather forgive them their dues.” 

As Biſhop Hough was much beloved by the gentry 
and clergy of his dioceſe, his hoſpitable table was 


much frequented. A neighbouring gentleman uſed to 


viſit him with his lady, who was of a very particular 
caſt; ſhe happened to dine there once, when breed- 
ing, and near her time, At dinner, ſoup was ſerved 
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ſhe was, or pretended to be, much indiſpoſed. Her 
huſband, who was very kind and good, requeſted 


earneſtly to know if ſhe longed for any thing, or what 
could remove her illneſs. She ſaid ſhe was aſhamed 


to own it, but ſhe longed for the filver tureen - ſhe 
had ſeen at Biſhop Hough's. He would have pre- 
vailed with her to have put aſide ſuch a thought, as 
quite unreaſonable, the denial of which could be 
of no bad conſequence, but ſhe continued for ſome 
days ſo indiſpoſed and ſo ruffled, that ſhe pre- 


vailed on her huſband to go to the Biſhop, and ac- 


quaint him with it; he did ſo reluctantly, and with 
great concern told his Lordſhip he could not reaſon 
her out of it. The good Biſhop obligingly told him 


he ſhould readily gratify his Lady in any thing in his 


power rather than have any ill attend her, or what 
ſhe carried with her, and ſent the tureen direttly to 
the Lady, who with great joy received it, and re- 
turned her moſt grateful thanks for it. When ſhe 
had laid in, and was got abroad, the Biſhop wrote 
her a polite letter, and after congratulating her on 
being abroad, requeſted ſhe would return the tureen, 
for he longed for it back, and whenever ſhe was in 
a condition to long for it again, it ſhould be at her 


ſervice. 


HOWARD. 

A few years ſince, a man wrapped up in a blanket, 
with a night-cap that almoſt concealed his face, ſtop- 
o 3 ped 


up in a noble ſilver tureen. When ſhe came home? 
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ped in a hackney coach at the door of an eminent 
banker in Lombard-ſtreet, and left a leather bag 
containing two hundred guineas, with a paper intima- 
ting his wiſh that they ſhould be appropriated to ſome 
charitable purpoſe in any way. that Mr. Howard 
ſhould dire&. The banker waited upon Mr. Howard, 
told him the circumſtance, and defired to have his 
inſtructions. „ Before I give any, replied he, 1 wiſh 


to know if you are a ſubſcriber to what they have 
called the Howardian fund?” + am not,” was the re- 


ply; 5+ That being the caſe, ſays Mr. Howard, I take 
you to be a ſenſible man; I beg you will be ſeated; 
we will talk over this buſineſs. I will not give any 
inſtruckions about this money, but I will give you my 


advice. By your deſcription, I ſuſpect the donor to be 


ſome poor wrong-headed mortal, who is taking away 
a ſum of money that ought to be given or bequeathed 


to his own family; advertiſe for him to come and 
fetch it again.“ „But if he will not come,” replied 


the Banker.—* Why then,” ſays Mr. Howard, © I 
think you ought to give it to St. Luke's Hoſpital, and 
then the ſuperfluity of one madman, will be contri- 
buted to the ſupport of many.” The advertiſement 
was inferted, and a letter was ſent in anſwer to it, 
defiring that the money might be kept till further 
orders were received. 


—_—_— +> — 


Rs HOUSE, SAMUEL. 
The late Samutr Houss was one of the moſt ex- 
traordinary characters of modern times. Amongft 
> other 
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other ſingularities, he never wore a coat nor a wig, 
nor was ever found in bed (except when he was ill) 
after four o'clock in the morning. Though blunt and 
uncducated in his manners, he was juſt and honeſt 
in all his dealings, and his word upon all occaſions 
ſacred. He early eſpouſed Mr. Fox's party upon 
principles of patriotiſm, which his conduct notoriouſly 
evinced ; as he was not only active in forwarding his 
intereſt, but frequently entertained, at his own ex- 
pence, thoſe of that party who would eat buttock of 
beef and drink porter in Wardour-ſtreet. He was 
never embarraſſed in the preſence of any man, and 
though he frequently called upon the Great, and was 
admitted into their preſence, he never changed his 
dreſs nor his character. In ſhort, like Brutus, he 
died in what he thought the ſervice of his country, 
(having never been able to throw off a cold he got 
at a Weſtminſter eletlion,) and his character might be 
parodied, from what Anthony ſays of that diſtin- 
guiſhed patriot, 


This was the nobleſt Briton of them all: 

All the conſpirators ſ. ave only he 

Did that they did to croſs the views of Cæſar. 

He only, in the general honeſt thought 

And common good to all, made one of them. | 

His life was humourous, and the elements 
So mixed in him, that Nature might ſtand up 

And fay to all the world, « This was an OppiTyY.” 
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HUMAN SPECIES. 


Lord Moxnzoppo (in his ancient Metaphyſics) 
ſays, „There are men with Tails —Many do not 
believe this, but in the Original Progreſs of Lan- 
guage, I have given, ſays he, ſuch authorities for the 
fact, that we cannot doubt it, without rejecting all 
human teſtimony. Pauſanias gives an account of 
satyrs, or men With tails, which he bad from one 


Euphemus, who was an eye-witneſs of what he re- 


lated : 

“This man, upon a voyage to Italy, was driven by 
a ſtorm into the Atlantic Ocean, and was there forced 
aſhore upon one of ſeveral iſlands, known to the 
ſailors by the name of the Yands of Satyrs, being 
inhabited by men with tails, ſome of whom wanted 
to come on board the ſhip, but the ſailors would not 
allow them; and as they knew it was ſome women 
they had in the ſhip whom they wanted, in order to 
ſatisfy them, they gave them a Barbarian woman 
th. had on board, whom they uſed, not only in 
the natural way, but in every other way poſhble. 
They had tails, he ſaid, not much leſs than the tails 
of horſes; but they made no ule of ſpeech. 

& There is another varicty of our ſpecies, that I 
think much more incredible, and which, I confels, 
I am very unwilling to believe, though Monſicur 
Buffon, who does not believe in men with tails, ſeems 

0 
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to give credit to it. It is this; that there are men 
ſomewhere in India who are born with one leg 
much bigger than the other. This is mentioned 
by no ancient author, and is, I think, a much 
greater deformity than the prolongation of the rump- 
bone into a tail, being ſuch an incongruity and diſ- 
proportion of parts, as I am perſuaded is not to be 
found in any other animal. 


&« I am much more diſpoſed to believe what an Eſ- 
quimeaux girl, who was taken priſoner by the French, 
related after ſhe had learned to ſpeak French, that 
ſhe had ſeen a whole nation of men with but one leg. 
The ſtory is told, both by Charlevoix in his Ac- 
count of Canada, and by Maillet in his Telliamede, 
who adds, that the girl, after having been ſeveral 
times examined and re-examined, ſtood conſtantly to 
the truth of the fact. Neither is ancient authority 
here wanting; for Strabo mentions ſeveral authors, 
whom he names, that ſpeak of men with one leg.— 
Strabo, indeed, ſays that he looks upon it as a mere 
fable: but I obſerve that a ſpirit of incredulity was 
begun as early as the days of Strabo, not only with 
reſpett to the works of nature, but allo with reſpect 
ro the works of men in ancient times; for Juvenal, 
who lived in the days of Domitian, rejetts as a fable 
the ſailing round Mount Athos by Xerxes, when he 
invaded Greece, his bridging the Helleſpont, and 
with bis army drinking up whole rivers, though 
no man, who reads Herodotus, can doubt of the 
truth of any of thoſe particulars, 

2, There 
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2, © There is another ſingularity of our ſpecies, 
which Strabo likewife ſays he does not believe, 
though atteſted by the ſeveral authors whom he 
names. It is that of men who had their eyes in their 


Biſhop and a Father of the Church, who relate, 
& that when he, with other ſervants of Chriſt, went to 
Ethiopia to preach the goſpel there, he ſaw many 
men and women without heads, but having great eyes 
in their breaſts, their other parts being ſuch as ours,” 
And he relates ſuch circumſtances concerning their 
prieſts, as ſhew that he had been ſome time among 
them, and was well acquainted with them; ſo well, at 
leaſt, that it was impoſſible he could be miſtaken in 
what he ſays of their perſons. And with the Biſhop 
and the Authors quoted by Strabo agrees what Sir 
Walter Raleigh tells us he heard (for he does not 
pretend he ſaw it) when he was in South America. : 


lieve that the one-eyed Cyclops of Homer is a mere 
poetical fiction; and they give as little credit to 
what Herodotus, the historian, relates of the Ar:- 
maſpians, a people of Scythia, who from that quality 
had their name, of which he had given us the etymo- 
logy in the Scythian language. But, if we will be- 
lieve the ſame Biſhop, it is a fact, and no fiction; for 
he ſays, that in the lower parts of Ethiopia, he ſaw 
men with only one eye in their forchead; and of them 
he relates ſuch particulars as ſhew. that he muſt have 
| been 


breaſts. To the authors he quotes I vill add a 


3. There are very few, if any, who do not be- 


— — — 
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cen ſome time amo them, and could not have 
been miſtaken in ſuch a remarkable particular con- 
cerning their perſons; and what temptation he had 
to lie, either with reſpett to this fact, or what is re- 
lated above, even it he had not been a Biſhop and a 


Father of the Church, I cannot diſcover. 


4. I will conclude this account with one other 
varicty, and more extraordinary than any I have 
hitherto mentioned; but neither is it deſtitute of an- 
cient authority; fo that I may apply here what Solo- 
mon has ſaid, + That there is nothing new under the 
ſun; which indeed, may be applied to all my philoſo- 
phy, and all the facts I have advanced to ſupport it. 
The varicty I mean 1s that of {ca-men and fea-women, 
commonly called Mermaids. 


& It is well known that many writers have handed 
down to us an account of what happened in the year 
1493 or 1404, in the time of a great ſtorm in Europe. 
Many dikes in Holland were broken down betwixt 
Kampen and Edam, in the Zuyder Zee. A wild or 
ſea woman was drove from thence, through a breach 
in the dike into the Parmen Sea, and there taken by 
the boors of Edam, to which place they brought her, 
cleared her of ſea-weed, and put clothes on her. The 
people of Harlem heard of it, and requeſted to have 


her, which was granted. She had in the mean time 


learned to cat victuals, and they afterwards taught her 
to ſpin. She lived many years, and, as the prieſt ſaid, 
had been obſerved to pay reverence to the Holy Crols. 
She 
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She was allowed at her death a Chriſtian burial. 
Many writers declare that they had ſpoken to people 
who had ſeen the ſea-woman. 


% Pliny (Book ix. Chap. 5.) ſays, that the ambaſfa- 
dors to Auguſtus from Gaul declared that ſuch ſea- 
women were often ſeen in their neighbourhood. 


* Georgius Trapanzantius ſays, he ſaw from the 
ſea- ſhore ſuch a Mermaid, very handſome, appear 
ſeveral times above water. In Epirus, he ſays, there 
appeared a ſea-man, who for ſome time watched 
near a ſpring of water, and endeavoured to catch 
young women that came there; he was, with much 
dithculty, at length caught himſelf, but they could 
never get him to eat. 


8. There is alſo in a collection of certain learned 
tracts, written by John Gregory, A. M. and Chaplain 
of Chriſt Church in Oxford, publiſhed in London in 
1650, an account of a ſea- animal of the human form, 
very much like a biſhop in his pontificals. It is ſaid 
to have been ſent to the King of Poland, in 1531, 
and to have lived for ſome time in the air; but it 


took the firſt opportunity of throwing itſelf into the 


ſea. This ſtory Gregory ſays he got from one Ronde- 
letius, whoſe words he gives us, page 121, from 


which it appears that Rondeletius had the ſtory only 


at ſecond-hand from one Giſbert, a German doctor. 
But the moſt circumſtantial ſtory of all is that which 
is told by Maillet, in his Teliamede, (page 241 of the 


Engliſh tranſlation,) of a ſea-man that was ſeen by the 
| whole 
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whole crew of a French ſhip, off the coaſt of New- 
foundland, in the year 1720, for two hours together, 
and often at the diſtance of no more than two or three 
feet. The account was drawn up by the pilot of the 


veſſel, and ſigned by the captain and all thoſe of the 
crew that could write, and was ſent from Breſt by 


Monſieur Hautefort to the Count de Maurepas, on 
the 8th of September, 1725. The ſtory is told with 
ſo many circumſtances, that it is impoſſible there can 
be any deception or miſtake in the caſe; but if it be 
not true, it is as impudent a forgery as ever was at- 


| tempted to be impoſed on the public. 


« Theſe and ſuch like facts I believe, as they appear 
to me ſufficiently atteſted; and are not, as I think, by 


the nature of things, impoſſible ; for there does not 


appear to me any impoſſibility or contradiction that 
there ſhould be a marine animal of the human form 
which can live in the water as we do in the air, or 
even that this animal ſhould not have two legs, as we 
have, but ſhould end in a tail like a fiſh, 


6. © I ſhall now only mention, that, in the year 
1716, the newſpapers were every where full of a ſea- 
man, who appeared in the month of January, near 
Raguſa, a ſmall city on the Adriatic Sea, the like of 
whom I never heard nor read of. It had much the re- 
ſemblance of a man, but it was near fiſteen feet long. 
Its head was very large, and its feet and arms were well 
proportioned to its body. It appeared for ſeveral 


days running, and commonly came out of the ſea about 
three 
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three o'clock in the afternoon, and walked with mon- 
ſtrous ſtrides, ſometimes in one, ſometimes in another 
place, along the ſhore. | 
People from far and nigh went to look at it; but 
they were ſo much afraid, that they kept a good diſ- 
tance from it, and many looked with ſpy-glaſſes. It 
often carried its hand above its head. The hideous 
noiſe it made could be heard at half a mile diſtance, 
ſo that people in the neighbourhood were ſore afraid of 
it. The various accounts given by thoſe who ſaw it 
are ſo uniformly the ſame, that there is no room left to 
queſtion the veracity of the ſtory.” 


Mr. Valentyn then concludes with ſaying, “ If, after 
all this, there ſhall be found thoſe who diſbelieve the 
exiſtence of ſuch creatures as ſea-men or mermaids, 
of which we have at leaſt given great reaſon to believe 
that there are, let them pleaſe themſelves; I ſhall give 
myſelf no more trouble about them.” 


7. * Joan Duerey relates a curious ſtory of ſome 
American fiſhers. One night, it being a perfect calm, 
| they obſerved a mermaid coming into their veſſel; 
and they tearing it to be ſome mischievous fiſh, in the 
fright one of them cut with a hatchet the creature's 
hand off, which fell within board, and the creature 
itſelf ſunk immediately, but came ſoon up again, and 
gave a deep ſigh as one feeling pain. The hand was 
found to have five fingers and nails like a man's hand. 


In the laſt age, one of the Dutch herring-buſles 


caught a mermaid in their nets, The man, who was 
taking 
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taking out the herrings, was ſo confounded when he 


came to it, that in his fright he threw it into the fea. 


He repented too late of what he had done, when he 
obſerved clearly that i it had a head and body like a 


man.” 


After the foregoing relations from reading and hear- 
ſay, the author, Mr. Valentyn, declares what he ſaw 
himſelf on his voyage from Batavia to Europe, in the 
year 1714. In 12 deg. 38 min. ſouth latitude, on the 
1ſt, day of May, about eieven o'clock in the forenoon, 
I, the captain, purſer, and mate of the watch, and a 
great number of the ſhip's company, it being very 
calm, and the fea ſmooth as glaſs, ſaw, about the dif. 
tance of thrice the length of the ſhip from us, very 

diſtinctly on the ſurface of the water, ſeemingly fitting 

with his back to us, and half the body above the 
water, a creature of a grizliſh or grey colour, like that 
of a cod fiſh-ſkin; they could ſee they had breaſts, 
They were, all above the waiſt, ſhaped exactly as 
human creatures, but from thence downwards they 
ſeemed to go tapering off to a point. About fix 
weeks afterwards, near the ſame place, the like ap- 
pearance was ſeen by the ſaid Smallen, and upwards 
of fifty people that were with him. 


« Alkert Herport, in his Account of India, fol. 
147, ſays, + On the 29th of April, at Taynan, near the 
New Work, in the forenoon, a man appeared three 
times above water; and, on immediate examination, 
nobody was miſſing. In the forenoon, he appeared in 


like manner three times, near the bulwark, called 


Hollandia; 
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Hollandia; his hair was long, and a mixture of green 


and grey colour.” 


HUME, DAVID, 


Appears to have been conſiſtent to the laſt mo- 


ment of his life. 


Such in thoſe moments as in all the paſt, 


In the letter he wrote two or three days before his 


death, he appears very anxious about ſome correc- 
tions to his Hiſtory of England. —A very ſenſible 
man, a friend of his, in anſwer to his letter, wrote to 
him to aſk him, whether then, on the verge of the 
grave, he thought on ſome ſubjetts of great import- 
ance as he had been uſed to do.---Mr., Hume died 
before the letter reached bim. 


— — 


JACKSON, OMNISCIENT. 
Ms. JacxsoNn who died ſome few years ſince wa 
a lawyer of diſtinguiſhed eminence. He was ſo well 
and generally informed, that he got the epithet of 
Omnuſcient. 


He is faid to have poſleſſed at his death an eſtate 
of goool. a year, and above 200,000l. in ready 
money. All this he accumulated very fairly, with no 
want of labour as may be ſuppoſed ; but with correſ- 
ponding abundance of gratification. To appropriate 


is one thing,—to enjoy is another. 


All 


tui 
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All this accumulation, or at any rate the larger 


portion of it, Mr. Jackſon meant to have bequeathed 


to his friend Mr. Clarke. But juſtice ſeemed to in- 


tercept this bequeſt, and he died without making a 
will; of courſe his fortune, enormous as it was, 
was divided between his two ſiſters. The age of Mr. 
Jackſon was near ſeventy ; but, notwithſtanding that, 
he is ſaid to have felt the tender paſſion, and indeed 
to have died a martyr to it! The objett of his atten- 
tion was a young lady to whom he was guardian. 


— — 


JACOBINS.' 


As England, not a century and a half ago, endea- 
voured in a fit of parſimony to fave the ſalary of a 
king, it may not be amiſs to furniſh thoſe who conſider 
them as having acted wiſe in this reſpect with a little 
account of ſome of their Expences-in Republican Go- 
vernors to ſupply the place of Charles the Firft. 


As moſt of them were in debt, and all in poverty, 
the gratuities ſet againſt their names are the prices of 
their redemption from ching cred:tors, in order to 
their independence. | 
Each Member of the Long Parliament received 4]. 
per week of public money,—576 Members, at 52 
weeks, 119,808]. | 
Speaker Lenthall, 7730l. per ann. and 6000l. gra- 
tuity. His ſon received 2000. a year 
2 Walter 
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Walter Strickland, zoool. a year. 

Bulſtrode Whitelocke, Commiſſioner of the Great 
Seal, 1500l.—Gratuity 20001. | 

Penſioners of 1200]. per annum. —Edmund Pri- 
deaux, Roger Hill, Francis Rous, Thomas Hoyle, 
and Sir Gilbert Gerrard, with a gift of 60,000l. and 
the Paymaſterſhip of the Army, at 3d. in the pound, 
equivalent to 12000]. per annum. 


Miles Corbett, 1700l. per ann.—Henry Smith, 


 2000l. per ann.—Sir Edward Hungerford, 1500). per 
ann.—Cornelius Holland, 1600l. per ann.—Sir - 


Thomas Widdrington, 1500]. per ann.— Sir William 
Brereton, 2000l. per ann. —Sir William Alliſon, 
1600l. per ann. | 

The moſt eminent who received gratuities, without 
being penſioned, were Selden, 2 300l.— Oliver Crom- 
well, (who afterwards made it better worth his while,) 
40000. —Iſaac Pennington, 7oocl. (Biſhops and lands 
not included.)—William Pierrepoint, 47, oool. but 
being diſpleaſed with the ſmallneſs of the donation, he 
was pacified by a gift to his brother of the Arch- 
biſhop of York's lands in Nottinghamſhire.— John 
Aſh, 14, Oool. beſides places, and John Blackſtone, 
15,000]. beſides his penſion of 200l. per ann. 

Theſe gratuities amounted to 308, 3; ol. excluſive 
of gifts in lands and the confiſcated eſtates of the 
Nobility, of immenſe value; and the penſioners drew 
annually 80, 400l. from the people, excluſive of ne- 
ceſſary places, &c. | 
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It is difficult to find the exact multiple of theſe 


ſums, in order to eſtimate their value in the currency 
of theſe days; but, perhaps, if every guinea were to 
be conſidered equal to five in the preſent times, 
though it might not ſhew in its utmoſt extent what a 
Republic coſt, it might yet be ſufficient to convince 
the candid that good order is purchaſed at half the 
price which has been paid for anarchy. 


JAMES THE FIRST. 


A very abuſive ſatirical libel in verſe, againſt the 
King and ſome of the Nobility and Gentry of the 
Court, being brought to his Majeſty, he deſired to 
hear it read; in a ſhort time he ſhewed evident tokens 
of diſcompoſure ; but, as they proceeded in the paſ- 
ſages, the ſtrokes becoming more acute, the King 
often exclaimed, that, if there were no more men in 
England, the rogue ſhould hang for it; but coming to 
the two laſt concluding lines, which was after all his 
Majeſty's railing in theſe words: 

cc Now God preſerve the King, the Queen, the Peers, 
« And grant the Author long may wear his ears ;” 


This pleaſed the King ſo well, that he broke into a2 


fit of laughter, and ſaid, © Py my foul, and thou 
ſhalt for me; thou art a bitter, but thou art a witty, 
knave,” | 
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1. Seneca has a very juſt obſervation on this pro- 
penſity of the mind. “ Self-conſtraint,” ſays he, “ is 
neceſlary to force the mind into exertion.” Cogenda 
mens, ut incihiet. The human appetite, at certain 
ſealons, will grow languid, and by taſting food regains 
its powers. It is neceſſary, with reſpect to the — 21 
that the diſguſt, the inaptitude to toil, ſhould be over- 
ruled, and when once it is let in motion, the thoughts 
follow one another in abundance, and with a facility 

which appears impoſſible to the mind in a ſtate of 
inaction. 


2. With very great attainments many neglett to 
qualify themſelves for what half the world figh after, 
but which the kind diſtribution of Providence has put 
out of their reach,—a ſtate of abſolute leiſure. 
Without ſuch qualifications, the paſſing hour drags 
heavily on, in the ſtillneſs of a ſequeſtered retreat. 

Let the profeſſional and commercial man, exhauſt - 
ed by the conflicts of competition, and inflamed to 
painful exertion by the ardour of getting money, who 
withes to relax from fatigue in a country-box,---let 
him pauſe before he ſigns and ſeals,— let him learn, 
& that the worſt importunities, the moſt embarraſſing 
perplexities of buſineſs are ſoftneſs and luxury compared 
' with the inceſſant cravings of vacancy and the unſatisfac- 
tory expedients of idlenefs ;” or he will find, when it is 


too late, that occupation is the only preventative of 


corroding chagrin, that employment is the grand ſpe- 
cific 
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cific for abſorbing or ſuppreſſing the anxieties of an 
active mind, which, for want of its cuſtomary avoca- 
tions, is too often buſied in tormenting itfelf. 


3. The wretchedncſs and miſery of an unprofeſſional 
and idle life were, perhaps, never better delineated 
than by Lord Clarendon. 


« When I viſited a country-neighbour of mine, in 
the morning I always found him in bed, and when I 
came in the afternoon he was aſleep, and to moſt men 
beſides myſelf was denied, but was very willing to be 
called upon when I came, and always received me 
with cheerfulneſs. Once walking with him, I doubt- 
ed he was melancholy, and by ſpending his time ſo 
much in bed, and ſo much alone, that there was ſome- 
thing that troubled him, otherwiſe that it couid not be, 
that a man upon whom God had poured ſo many 
bleſſings in the comfort of fo excellent a wife, who 
had brought him ſo many hopeful children, and in the 

poſſeſſion of ſo ample an eſtate, ſhould appear in the 
courſe of his life, and in the ſpending of his time, to 
be ſo little contented as he appeared to be.---To 
which, with a countenance a little more erect and 
cheerful, he anſwered, that he thought himſelt the moſt 
happy man alive in a wife, who was all the comfort 
he could have in this world; that he was at fo much 
_ eaſe in his fortune he did not wiſh it greater; but he 
ſaid, he would deal freely with me, and tell me if he 
were melancholy (which he ſuſpected himſelf of) 
what was the true cauſe of it; that he had ſomewhat 
| P 3 | | he 
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he knew not what to do with ; has time he knew not how 
to ſpend, which was the reaſon he loved his bed ſo 


much, and ſlept at other times, which, he ſaid, he found 


did already do him no good in his health. I told him 
that I had obſerved in his cloſet many books finely 
bound, which I preſumed he might find good diver- 
tiſement in reading. To which he replied, that they 
were all French romances, which he had read 
enough, and never found himſelf the better for.” — 
Lord Clarendon adds, that the unhappy gentleman's 


melancholy daily increaſed with the agony of his 


thoughts, till he contratted thoſe diſeaſes which car- 
ried him off at the age of thirty-lx. 


— — 


JEFFERIES, JUDGE. 
His Speech to the Mayor and Aldermen of Briſtol. 


ce have brought a bruſh in my pocket to rub off 
your dirt; I tell you I have brought a ſtout beſom, 
with which I will ſweep every man's door, both with- 
in and without, for in good truth you want rubbing ; 
the dirt of your ditch is in your noſtrils.-.--Where 
am I?—-in Briſtol, a city in which it ſeems you claim 
the privilege of hanging, drawing, and quartering; a 
privilege you ought to enjoy at leaſt once a month. I 


have a calendar of your city in my hands, and hope, 


before I have done, to hang one half of you at 
leaſt.” | | 


JENNINGS; 
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JENNINGS, SOAME. 


1. His intellectual powers were of the higher order; 
his life had heen very active and diverſified; he had 
read much, and ſeen more; he was rich iu the expe- 
rience of more than fourſcore years, He converſed 
as well as he wrote; how he wrote is diſpatched in 
few words; his thoughts were ſprightly, his exprel- 
ſion ncat.---This is the character both of his verſe and 
proſe. ; 


On his death-bed he ſpoke much of his little 


book on Chriſtianity ;---he ſpoke as one prepared to 
die ; he did not {hrink from it as an evil nor a puniſh- 
ment, but met it with firmneſs as his original deſtiny, 
the kind releaſe from what was worſe, the more kind 
ſummons to all that is better. 


2. He was ſuppoſed to know very well what was 
to be got from a miniſter, and it was believed he never 
gave a vote againſt government. He was a ſingular 
man, of ſingular talents: he wrote an eſſay on the 
origin of evils, which is one kind of performance; he 
afterwards publiſhed an eſſay on the internal evi- 
dence of the Chriſtian religion, which is another kind 
of performance; and he was ſuppoſed to be the author 
ot ſeveral little productions, in proſe and verſe, which 
are neither one nor the other. He was a Lord of 
Trade; and it is to be told to his honour, that, when 
the deſtruction of that Board was in agitation in the 
Houſe of Commons, and wh le his unbluſhing bre- 
thren were labouring to ſupport its golden ſinecures, 
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he was the only one among them who had ſufficient 
virtue to leave the houſe before the diviſion. 


—_—  #- m— 


JENNINGS, SIR PHILIP, THE LATE. 


He was formerly in the firſt troop of horlſe- 
guards, and was eſteemed one of the handſomeſt 
men of the day in which he lived. The only re- 
markable circumſtance which lately occurred reſpett- 
ing him was that of Lord George Gordon getting into 
his carriage, to go from the Houſe of Commons, on 
the day the Proteſtant petition was preſented. This 
carriage was drawn triumphantly through the ſtreets, 
to the utter confuſion of Sir Philip, who meant to 
take no ſide whatever, and only accommodated Lord 
George with a calt. | 


IMAGINATION. 


The Ducheſs of Buxcunpy, a Princeſs of the 
Houſe of Savoy, (wife to the grandſon of Lewis 
XIV.) had her fortune told her before her departure 
from Italy, when it was predicted ſhe would die at 
the age of twenty-ſeven. This prediction made a 
ſtrong impreſſion on her mind, and, conſequently, 
formed the frequent ſubject of her converſation. She 


one day ſaid to her huſband, . As the hour of my 


diſſolution is now drawing near, and I know you 
| will 
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will not be able to live withont a wife, as well on ac- 
count of your rank as of your religious principles, 
I ſhould be glad to know whom 1t is your intention 
to marry.” I hope,” anſwered the Duke, “that 
God will never inſlict fo ſevere a puniſhment on 
me as to deprive me of you; but, ſhould I evpe- 
rience ſuch a misfortune, I ſhould not, moſt cer- 
tainly, think of taking a ſecond wiſe; ſince, being 
unable to ſupport your death, I ſhould follow you 
in leſs than a week.” The Duke kept his word, dy- 
ing of grief on the ſeventh day after the deceaſe of 
the Ducheis, which took place at the time ſpecified 
by the prediction, 


— 2 — —ñ—ñ 
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A young woman of Glaſgow, about twenty five 
years ago, having the misfortune of becoming a mo- 


ther before ſhe was a wife, and at ſo cariy an age 


as fourteen years, for the better concealment of her 
unlucky ſituation, retired to Edinburgh to lye in, 
where {he was delivered of a boy. — The lad, at the 
age of twelve years, either from a diſpoſition inca- 
pable of ſubmitting to the controul of his guardians, 
or the ſeverity of his preceptor, ran away from 
ſchool, nor could any tidings of him be afterwards 
obtained. — The mother in the mean time ſet up a 
a houſe in Glaſgow, for the reception of boarders, 
to which the better claſs of ſailors in the merchants 
ſervice generally reſorted, A young man, about 


twenty-- 
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twenty-two years of age, Maſter of a Weſt- India 
veſſel; happened to take up his abode with her, and 


in a ſhort time, by his attractions and aſſiduity, 


awakened a flame in the breaſt of his landlady ; a 


mutual attachment enſued, which was cemented by 
matrimony. The happy couple lived together for 
three years without interruption to their domeſtic 
felicity, each year producing them a child as the 
reward of their conjugal fidelity, when one morning, 


the huſband putting on his ſhirt in the preſence. 


of his wife, ſhe diſcovered a mark on his ſhoulder, 
by which ſhe knew him to be her long-loſt ſon, 
— She inſtantly became frantic, and, ſeizing him 
by the hair, tore him to the ground, when, ſupplied 
with ſtrength by madneſs, ſhe would probably have de- 
ſtroyed him, had not his cries procured him the 
aſſiſtance of ſome of the family. She afterwards 
recovered reaſon ſufficient to give an almoſt unin- 
telligible account of the melancholy circumſtance 
that bereft her of her ſenſes, and then relapſed into 


an incurable delirium. The conſequences of an 
Eclairciſſement were equally fatal to the unhappy | 


ſon and huſband, whoſe reaſon was entirely over- 
turned. 


6. The following curious account of trials for 
inceſt may tend to ſhew the nature of the ancient 
criminal trials of Scotland. 

Alexander Blair, taylor, in Curry, was criminally 

proſecuted by his Mayefty's Advocate for inceſt, 


The 
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The fact charged againſt him was, that he had carnal 
knowledge of one Catherine Windrahame, hrs firſt 
wife's half-brother's daughter, and being admoniſhed 
by the Kirk to abſtain from this connection, inſtead 


of yielding obedience, he fled to England with the 


woman, and there married her. The Jury unani- 
mouſly found him guilty, and the Court ordered 
him to be beheaded. 


James Wilſon, coal-grieve at Bonhard, was tried 


| before Mr. Alexander Colvil, Juſtice-depute, at the 
inſtance of Mr. Thomas Nicholſon, his Majeſty's 
Advocate. The indictment accuſed him of having 
committed inceſt with Janet Carſe, daughter of 
Agnes Brown his wife, about thirty-five years fence, 
or thereabouts, bis wife being then alive; alſo, of 
having committed adultery with Jean Walker, du- 
ring the life-time of his ſaid wife. The priſoner, with 


great penitence, confeſſed his guilt before the Court 


and Jury; and a verditt being returned againſt him, 
the Court ordered him to be taken on the next day 
to the Caſtle-hill and beheaded, and his perſonal 
eſtate to be forfeited. 


William Dryſdale and Barbara Tannahill were 
ſerved with ſeparate indictments, accuſing them of 
having committed inceſt with each, other. The 
crime libelled was, that the priſoner William Dryſ- 


dale, a widower, (whoſe wife, a ſiſter of the other 
priſoner, had been dead for two years,) had layen 
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with the ſaid priſoner Barbara Tannahill : and that, 


by an att paſſed in the reign of King James VI. part 


1. chap. 14. and by the 18th chapter of Leviticus, 
this crime inferred the pain of death.—The charge 
againſt Barbara Tannahill was the ſame, mutatis mw- 


tandis. 


— —— 
INDIANS, 


Governor Dudley, as well acquainted as ever any 
man was with the diſpoſition of the Indians, . would 


often tell the following ſtory as a mark of their 


Capacity. 
| He was building a houſe at his plantation, and as 


he was looking upon his workmen, took notice of a 
luſty Indian, who, though the weather was ſeverely 


cold, was a naked as , well as an idle ſpetiator. 
Harkee, you Indian, ſaid the Governor, why don't 
you work as theſe men do, and get clothes to cover you? 


And why you no work, Governor ? replied the Indian. 


J work, returned the Governor, clapping his fore- 


finger upon his forehead, with my head, and therefore 


need not work with my hands. Mell, replied the In- 
dian, and :, I would work, what have you for me to 


do ? Co kill me a calf, ſaid the Governor, and I wil! 


give you a ſhilling. The fellow did ſo; and the Go- 
vernor aſked him, why he did not ſkin and dreſs it? 


Calf dead, Governor, laid the Indian, give me my 


ſlulling ;—groe me another, and I will ſkin and drejs 
him. This was complicd with, and away went the In- 
dian 
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dian to an alehouſe, with his two ſhillings ; he ſoon 
drank one in rum, and then returned to the Go- 
vernor, Your //ulling bad; the man no take it. The 
Governor believed him, and gave him another; 
but returning in the ſame manner with the ſecond, 
the Governor diſcerned that he was a rogue; ne- 
vertheleſs he exchanged that too, reſerving his re- 
ſentment for another opportunity, wh:ch he thought 
he ſhould find ao great difficulty in procuring. 

To accompliſh this, the Governor wrote a letter 
to the Keeper of Bridewell, at Boſton, to take the 
bearer, and give him a ſound whipping. This letter 
he kept in his pocket, and in a few days the In- 
dian came again to ſtare at the workmen. The 
Governor took no notice of him for ſome time, 
but, at laſt, pulling the letter out of his pocket, 
If you will carry this, ſaid he, to Boſton, I will give 
you half a crown. The Indian cloſed with the pro- 
poſal, and ſet out upon his journey, but had not 
gone far, before he met another Indian belonging 
to the Governor, to whom he gave the letter, and 
told him, his maſter had ſent him to meet with him, 
and bid him return with that letter to Boſton as 
ſoon as he could. The poor Indian carried it with 
great diligence, and received a ſound whipping for 
his pains, at the news of which the Governor was 
not a little aſtoniſhed on his return, The other 
Indian came no more, but at the diſtance of ſome 
months, at a meeting with ſome of his nation, the 


Governor ſaw this fellow there amongſt the reſt, and 
| | aſked. 
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aſked him, how he durſt ſerve him ſuch a trick ? 
The Indian looking him full in his face, and clap- 
ping his fore-finger upon the forehead—Zead work ! 
Governor, ſaid he, Head work ! 


INFIDELITY. 


Newton, Locke, Fenelon, Paſcal, Graveſande, 


and Wolff, that is to ſay, the moſt refleQive and 
perſpicuous men on earth, in the moſt philoſophical 
of all ages, and in the full vigour of their genius 


and days, have believed in Jeſus Chriſt ; and that 


conſummate hero, the great Conde, when expiring, 
repeated, with exultation, theſe noble words : Yes, 
T ſhall fee God as he is, face to face: whereas the 
intrepidity of a dying Infidel can never be totally 
proof againſt all uneaſineſs, if he but reaſons thus: 


A thouſand times have I been miſtaken in my moſt 


palpable intereſts, and I may alſo have been miſtaken 
with regard to my religion, but now have neither time 
nor ſtrength to conſider it ; I am dying. 


JOANSON, DR. 


1. Mr. Garrick was once preſent with Dr. Johnſon, 
at the table of a Nobleman, where, amongſt other 
gueſts, was one of whoſe near connexions ſome diſ- 

graceful 
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graceful anecdotes were then in circulation. It had 
reached the ears of Johnſon, who after dinner 
took an opportunity of relating it in his moſt acri- 
monious manner. Garrick, who ſat next to him, 
pinched his arm, trod upon his toe, and made 
uſe of other means to interrupt the thread of his 
_ narration; but ail in vain. The Doctor proceeded, 
and when he had finiſhed the ſtory, he turned 
gravely round to Garrick, of whom before he 
had taken no notice whatever, —“ Thrice,“ ſaid 
he, „ Davy, have you trod upon my toe; thrice 
have you pinched my arm, and now, if what I 
have related be a falſehood, convict me before this 
company.” Garrick replied not a word, but fre- 
quently declared afterwards, that he never felt half 
ſo much perturbation, even when he met «© his 
father's ghoſt.” 


2. The papers in the Adventurer, ſigned with the 
letter T. are commonly attributed to one of Mr. 
Johnſon's earlieſt and moſt intimate friends, Mr. 
Bathurſt, the bookſeller; but there is reaſon to 
believe they were written by Johnſon, and by him 
given to his friend. At that time, Johnſon was 
himſelf engaged in writing the Rambler, and could 
ill afford to make a preſent of his labours. The 
various other pieces he gave away have conferred 
fame, and probably fortune, on ſeveral perſons, to 
the great diſgrace of ſome of his clerical friends; 
forty 
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forty ſermons which he himſelf tells us he wrote, 


have not yet been deere. 


3- When Johnſon was in a fally of converſation 


once, agitating who ſhould be his biographer, Gold- 


ſmith, it was ſaid, would do it the beſt. The dog 
wou'd write it the beſt to be ſure, ſaid he, but his 
particular malice towards me, and general diſregard 
for truth, would make the book uſeleſs to all, and 
injurious to my character. Dr. Taylor, of Aſſibourn, 
is better acquainted with my heart than any man or 
woman now living, and my Oxford exploits lie be- 
tween him and Dr. Adams, of Pembroke-College. 
Dr. James knows my early days better than he. 
After my coming to London, to drive the world 
about a little, you muſt go to Fack Hawkſworth for 
anecdotes; I lived in great familiarity with him 
(though I think with little affettion} from 1753 till 
the time Mr. Thrale took me up. 
JOHNSTON, GOVERNOR, THE LATE. 


He was a violent partizan of the oppoſition to 


Lord North's adminiſtration, till he was named to be 


one of the American Commiſſioners; - and the 
Miniſter ſeems to have had no common confidence 
in the hardihood of his temper, when he aſſigned to 
him the power of venal diſtribution. Whether he 
actually offered, or only hinted, a bribe to a Member 


of the Congreſs may be known by an examination 
= © oP 
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of the affidavit made in- America, which relates and 
records the tranſaction. This part of his conduct, 
however, ſo highly offended the. rulers of rebellion, 
that they inſiſted upon his diſcontinuing the oſten- 
ſible office of Commiſſioner, as the only terms upon 
vhich they would continue any communication with 
the humbled remains of the Britiſh Embaſſy. As a 
public ſpeaker, he was blunt and bold, with a ready 
command of force and expreſſion, but his energy 
too often roſe into violence, and what he fancied ta 
be plain ſpeaking was frequently little leſs than rude 
ſeverity. 
JUDGES, SCOTCH. 


Lord Holt ſat as Chief Juſtice of the King's Bench 
in England 21 years; Lord Mansfield 32. 

In Scotland, the Judges are not appointed at a 
very early period of life; yet many of them have 
fat much longer on the Bench than the Judges in 
England, viz. 


„ 


Sir Hugh Delenaole,” 59 years. 
Lord Pollock, - - 3 
Lord Strichen, — F 
Lord Minto, - - - - 49 
Lord Arniſton, — - — 27 
Lord Drummore, = - „ 
Lord Kaimes, - 2 31 
Lord Balmerino, - - 35 32 


Lord Dunn reſigned, after litting — 44 
2 FE | Lord 
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Lord Auchinleck, - - 28 years. 
Ld. Cockburn, of Ormiſton, 90 
Lord Fountainhall, 5 n 
Lord Milton, „ „„ 
Lord Grange reſigned, an ſitting 27 
Lord Royſton, - - 34 
The Earl of Loudon fat an extmordi- 
nary Judge, = 9 
The Marquis of Tweedale,  . 41 
and | 
Archibald, Duke of 1 53 


6 Twenty-one more have fat above twenty years, 
including eight of the preſent Judges; ſo that, out 
of ninety-three, fifteen of which are ſtill living, nearly 
the one half have ſat above that period on the 
bench.“ 

— — 


JUNIUS. 


The following anecdote is related reſpecting the 


ſuppoſed diſcovery of Jux ius: 

Not long before he terminated his literary career, 
the Duke of R—ch—d was one day taking a morn- 
ing walk, when he accidentally met with the Right 
Hon. W m G—rr—d H—m—lt—n, who aſked 
his Grace if he had that day read Junius, for that he 
was greater than ever. Mr. H then began to 


recite ſeveral parts of the letter, which led the Duke 
to return home in order to peruſe the remainder, 


when, to his very my * he found that no 
| ſuch 
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fuch letter had made its appearance in the Public Ad- 
vertiſer of that day. His Grace mentioned the cir- 
cumſtance to ſeveral of his friends, and on the day 
following the identical letter appeared, having by ac- 
cident or miſtake been omitted to be inſerted, as was 
intended by Mr. H. the preceding day. This led to 
the long-wiſhed for diſcovery of the author of 
Junius, and a cabinet-council was forthwith aſſem- 
| bled, to determine on what was neceſſary to be done. 
The Earl of Suffolk, at that time one of his Majeſty's 
principal Secretaries of State, was very violent on the 
occaſion, and recommended committing Mr. H. {he 
being a Member of Parliament, and Privy Councillor 
in Ireland) cloſe priſoner to the Tower. This meaſure 
the ſagacious Lord Mansfield, it was ſaid, violently 
oppoſed; wilely obſerving, that the letters of Junius 
had already ſufficiently roujed and alarmed the ſpirit of 
the nation, and the ſooner it was quzeted the better. In 
conſequence of this ſalutary council, a meſſage was ſaid 
to have been ſent to Mr. H., to acquaint him that 
he was known, and that it was his Majeſty's pleaſure 
he ſhould continue to hold for life the apartments 
which he ever after occupied in the palace of Hamp- 


ton Court. 


2. From ſeveral circumſtances many have been led 
to think, that the author of the celebrated letters, under 
the ſignature of Junius, was no other than the late 
Thomas Hollis, Eſq. The ſentiments political and 


religious, that comprehenfive and profound know- 
) Q 2 ledge 
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ledge as to the nature of civil government in general, 
and the conſtitution of this country in particular; that 
intimate acquaintance with the merits and demerits of 
the leading men about the Court, as well as thoſe 
who were in oppoſition; that extenſive information 
as to the views and ſituations of foreign Courts; that 
thorough inſight into his ſubject, and thoſe hard opi- 
nions of public men and public meaſures, which 


appear in the writings of Junius, anſwer in every tittle 


to the known character of Mr. Hollis: not a ſingle 
exception can be pointed out. 

At the time thoſe letters appeared, Mr. Hollis ſpent 
moſt of his time at Corſcombe, in Dorſetſhire, a 
retired ſituation, well adapted to the purpoſe of ſe- 
crecy, and where might be enjoyed molt completely 
that undiſturbed leiſure neceſſary for compoſitions 
To finiſhed and elaborate. 

In the ſtate the nation was in at that time, it is not 
to be ſuppoſed that Mr. Hollis would, be an idle 
ſpectator. He on ſeveral occaſions, when he had 
made up his mind to retire, exprefled very ſtrongly 
his expeQation of being uſeful to the public even in 
that ſituation; and certainly there was no ſervice more 
agreeable to his uſual mode of atting, nor that he 
would have deemed more. important, than that of 
laying before his countrymen the information which 
; is contained in Junius's Letters. 

A gentleman, who was in the habits of great inti- 
macy with him, on reading che letter addreſſed to the 
Rev. Mr. Horne, is known to have ſaid, that he had 
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ſeen that letter a few days before in the hand-writing 
of a friend of his from Dorſetſhire. That Mr. Hollis 


was the author of Junius's Letters was the opinion 


of Dr. Flemming, a man not likely to miſtake, as 
they lived in great friendſhip, and who probably 
was the channel through which, in part, they might 
find their way to the people. No long time after 
Junius gave over writing, Mr. Hollis died. It is 


alſo proper to mention that this ſingular perſon ſtu- 


diouſly endeavourcd to bury in concealment his moſt 
ſplendid ſervices. 

Theſe ſeveral circumſtances, by their congruity with 
his character, ſentiments, and hiſtory, ſtrongly induce a 
belief, that the memorable Junius will be found to have 
been the honeſt obſcure Thomas Hollis, Eſq. which is 
ſtill farther ſtrengthened by the difficulty of finding 
any other perſon to whom they will apply throughout 
with the ſame exactneſs, or any thing that approaches 
near it, | 


KAYE, SIR RICHARD. 


SirR1cnanv is the Curate of Mary-le-bonne, ſup- 
poſed to be worth annually goool.; he is Sub-Almoner 
to the King; Rector of Kirby, in Aſhfield; Preben- 
dary of York; Prebendary of Southwell; Preben- 
dary of Durham; Archdeacon of Nottingham; and 


Dean of Lincoln, 
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* 1 E 
KINGSTONg DUCHESS or. 
1. At Genoa, the Engliſh Conſul went to wait on 
her Grace, who: apologized for receiving him in a 


maner ſo unſuitable to her rank, in a very mean inn. 
The Conſul, who had had the misfortune to be a 


bankrupt, and who had not. above three hundred | 


pounds per aunum to live on, politely offered her 
his houſe, in which her Grace, with her numerous 
ſuite, might be more conveniently accommodated.— 
She accepted the invitation readily, and ſeveral weeks 
remained with her generous but poor landlord, who 
kept a ſumptuous table for her entertainment. At 
leaving Genoa, ſhe thanked the Conſul, and told 
him that ſhe ſhould graicfully remember his favours 
at her return. Return ſoon afterwards ſhe did, and 
drove inſtantly to her former hotel, where ſhe had 
becn already ſo handſomely entertained, Again ihe 
continued ſeveral weeks with the Conſul, whoſe aſſi- 
duity to pleaſe and accommodate his noble gueſt was 
whetted by the near proſpett of his reward. At part- 
ing ſhe expreſſed her graitude, and to prove it, ſaid 
ſhe would give him a preſent which ſhe highly prized. 
% Your eyes, I obſcrve, begin to fail. Here is a. 
pair of ſpectacles of my dear Lord's, — take them, — 
take them, I dare not look on them; — and then, af- 
fecting to cry, and putting her handkerchief to her 
face, hobbled to her carriage as faſt as her corpu- 
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lence and crookedneſs would allow her. This is an 
example of what Garrick uſed to ſay, that her Grace 
was a better Comedian than himſelf. It is alſo an il- 
luſtration of a truth more important, * that women of 
a certain deſcription may be oſtentatious, but can 
never be generous.” 


2. Living, as did the Ducheſs, in the early.period 
of her life, within the Court circle, her exterior man- 
ners had a poliſh, and her attions, when ſhe choſe it, 
a grace. When the ſunſhine of good humour exhi- 
larated her ſpirits, there was brilliancy in every thing 
ſhe did; but, as ſhe could be faſcinating, the reverſe 
was too much in her power, and too frequently in her 
inclination. Viewed ſuperficially, and by a tranſient 
acquaintance, ſhe appeared irreſiſtibly attractive; 
intimacy diſſolved the charm, and even her moſt 
partial admirers could only feel a pity that powers 
ſo eminently pleaſing ſhould not be united with in- 
ternal worth. This deficiency it was which rendered 
her promiſes not to be relied on. 


3. Her Grace embarked ſeveral years ago for the 
Continent, for the purpole of enjoying that peace and 
happineſs which her native country denied her. After 
travelling through many countries, and reſiding for 
a while in ſome, ſhe at laſt fixed her reſidence at 
Calais, where ſplendor, magnificence, and hoſpita- 
lity, ſoon made her the goddeſs of the place. Her 
doors were open to the rich and the poor; both al- 
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ways went away happy ; the latter never unaccompa- 
nied by a preſent. 


It ſo happened, that, in the courſe of the laſt year, 


the very perſon by whom ſhe was perſecuted and 
proſecuted in this country, by whoſe means ſhe loſt a 


title, and was obliged to leave her native home, un- 


fortunately was arreſted at Metz, in France, for a 
ſum exceeding by at leaſt 6000l more than he was 
able to pay. His equipage, furniture, and houſe, 
was ſeized upon in conſequence of a judgment ob- 
tained in the balliage, which judgment, when con- 


firmed by the Parliament of Paris, would have been, 


perhaps, perpetual impriſonment. A perſon well 
acquainted with the cruelty of the proſecution againſt 
her Grace, hearing by accident of the diſaſter of her 
enemy, went with the tidings of what he deemed an 
acceptable piece of intelligence. He told it with 
pleaſure, but it produced pain. Her Grace ſaid, © I 


have long ſince forgiven him; my reſentments are 


buried, and compaſſion now is the gueſt of their habi- 
tation.” On ſaying this ſhe burſt into a flood of tears, 
and when they ſubſided, ſhe deſired the perſon who 
brought the intelligence of diſtreſs to be a meſſenger 
of comfort to the afflicted. *“ Go,” ſaid ſhe, * and 
tell him I will be his friend.” She immediately, 
though in a bad ſtate of health, ſet out for Verſailles, 
where her intereſt was ſo great as to obtain a pro- 
tection for him from the King, and an order to ſtop 
all further proceedings. He was inſtantly liberated, 
and ſhe was as good as her word, She took a houſe 
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for him, and not only furniſhed him with money for 
immediate uſe, but has beſtowed on him a penſion 
for life of 600). per annum. | 


4. When her trial was over, ſhe dictated a letter 
to the King of Pruſſia, who in return offered her 
Berlin as an aſylum, and intimation was given by the 
Pruſſian Miniſter that her property would be ſafe in his 
maſter's dominions. Probably ſhe thought this would 
be too literally the caſe ; for, after receiving the inti- 
mation, and declaring her grateful ſenſe of the favour, 
ſhe thus expreſſed herſelf to an Engliſh friend; The 
X of Pruſſia is deviliſſi clever, but I ſhan't truſt him. 


5. To be received by ſome crowned head was 
the Ducheſs's great object, as the only means of re- 
lief from the marked diſgrace fixed upon her by the 
conviction. The Court of Ruſſia was choſen, where 
pictures were ſent as preſents, not only to the Sove- 
reign, but to her more powerful ſubjects. One in- 
ſtance, and an anecdote accompanying it, will exem- 
plify the views and liberality of the donor. 

Count Chernichoff was repreſented to the Ducheſs 
as an exalted character, to whom ſhe ought in policy 
to pay her particular devoirs; ſhe felt the force of 
the repreſentation, and ſent him two pictures. As 
little {killed in painting as in muſic, ſhe was a total 
ſtranger to the value of theſe pieces: they happened 
to be originals, by Raphael and Claude Lorraine. The 
Count was ſoon appriſed of this, and, on the arrival 
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of the Ducheſs at Peterſburg, he waited on her 
Grace, profeſſed his thankfulneſs for the preſent, at 
the ſame time aſſuring the Ducheſs, * that the pic- 
(c tyres were eſtimated at a value, in Ruſſian money, 
ec amounting to ten thouſand pounds Engliſh. The 
'Ducheſs, who the moment before he let this ſecret 
eſcape from his lips, had arranged her features with 
a ſmile of complacency, inſtantly changed colour, 
and could, with the utmoſt difficulty, veil her cha- 
grin. She told the Count that “ ſhe had other pic- 
& tures, which ſhe ſhould conſider as an honour 
& were he to accept; that the two paintings in his 
c“ poſſeſſion were particularly the favourites of her 
6 departed Lord; but that the Count was extremely 
6 7 {PAM in permitting them to occupy a ſpace 

in his palace, until her manſion was properly 
tc ebe for decoration.” This manceuvre did not 
ſucceed. The Count has the pictures at this mo- 


ment; and the Ducheſs, in her will, has actually in- 


troduced a 5 ſtory of the manner in which they be- 
came poſſeſſed by Count Chernichoff; referring, at 
the ſame time, to the teſtimony of a Mr. Moreau, 
in proof of the paintings having been only com- 
mitted to the care of the Count in truſt. Here is 


a trait, and a ſingular one it is, ſufficient to mark the 


character of the Ducheſs. 


6. The ache of Kingſton, was a woman, the 
leading features of whole character are more diſco- 
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verable from a review of her conduQ than ſrom any 
delineation in the power of the pen to give. If ſhe 
might be allowed to know herſelf, her own deſcrip- 
tion of the mutability of her nature ſhould paſs for 
the truth, Her words were theſe; + I ſhould deteſt 
« myſelf if I were two hours in the ſame temper.” 
What ſhe ſaid ſhe verified; for ſhe was alternately 
changing from humour to humour. This inſtability 
it was which, in the early part of life, occalioned her 
to be ſurrounded more with admirers than friends; 
and from the hour of her conviction to the moment 
of her death, ſhe had not one friend attached: to her 
from a principle of, cordial eſteem. The Empreſs of 
Ruſſia was much diſpoſed to favour her; but, after 
the novelty of the meeting was over, there was even 
too much of ſameneſs in the interviews with her Ma- 
jeſty to be endured. Thoſe to whom the Ducheſs 
ſhewed any thing like ſteadineſs were companions of 
her own (election, and ſhe was ever ſure to err moſt 
groſsly in her cholce; her benefits and her friendſhips 
were beſtowed on the unworthy. 

Habits, manners, and principles, compole the ſum 
ol life, and render the ſubject of them eſtimable or 
obnoxious. In what point of view the Ducheſs of 
Kingſton was lately beheld, and is now conſidered, 
may be known by her living almoſt friendleſs, and 
dying unregretted. The rights of ſepulture were a 
long time withheld from her: not a relative anxious 
for her honourable interment ; not an executor diſin- 
tereſted enough to. have her remains oblivioned by the 
duſt ; 
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duſt; not a tear ſhed on account of her departure, 
nor a heart — by her loſs. 


— — 


KNELLER, SIR GODFREY. 


Gay read a copy of verſes he had made on Sir 
Godfrey Kneller to him, in which he had puſhed his 
flattery fo far, that he was all the while in great ap- 
prehenſion that Sir Godfrey would think himſelf ban- 
tered. When he had heard it through, he ſaid, in 
dis foreign ſtyle and accent, « Aye, Mr. Gay, all 
that you have ſaid is very fine and very true; but 
you have forgot one thing, my good friend. By G—, 


I ſhould have been a General of an Army; for when 


I was at Venice, there was a girandole, and all the 

Place St. Mark was in a ſmoke of gunpowder, and 

I did like the ſmell, Mr. Gay. I ſhould have been 
a preat General, Mr. Gay.” ; 


—— — 


LADIES HATS. | 
Ann Turner, a Phyſician's widow, was indicted 
at the bar of the King's Bench, for the murder of 
Sir Thomas Overbury, (as acceſſary before the faQ,) 
Nov. 7th 1615, Michaelmas term, 1g Jac. 1, be- 
fore Sir Edward Coke. On her arraignment, - Sir 
Edward, obſerving her hat on, told her “ to put it 


off; that a woman might be covered in church, 
but 
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but not when arraigned in a Court of Juſtice;” 
whereupon ſhe ſaid ſhe thought it ſingular that ſhe 
might be covered in the houſe of God, and not in 
the judicature of man.---Sir Edward told her, « that 
from God no ſecrets were hid, but that it was not 
ſo with man, whole intelletts were weak; therefore, 
in the inveſtigation of truth, and eſpecially when 
the life of our fellow-creatures are put in jeopardy, 
on the charge of having deprived another thereof, 
the Court ſhould ſee all obſtacles removed, and, 


becauſe the , countenance is often an index to the 
mind, all covering ſhould be removed from the face ;” 


hereupon the Chief Juſtice ordered her hat to be 


taken off, and ſhe covered her hair with her hand- 
kerchief. | 


Robert Carr, Earl of Eſſex, and Frances, his 
vicious Counteſs, were the two principal parties in 
the above murder, which was affected by poiſon, 
in which diabolical tranſaction this infamous woman 
was materially concerned, in ſo much that ſhe became 
one of the Counteſs's chief companions, and was 
vain enough to ſet the faſhion of yellow ſtarched ruffs, 
which was adopted upon her introduction of them, 
and continued in vogue to the day of her execution, 


for ſhe went to the gallows in a cob-web lawn-ruff 


of that colour, and was hanged in it ; but this neck- 


_ &dreſs began to decline immediately after. 
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Of this great man ſomething ſhould be known, 
and it is to his credit that t he cannot be known too 
much. 

Weſtmoreland has to boaſt his birth, and he was 
educated there. From that ſchool he derived a to. 
lerable acquaintance with the Claſſics, an induſtrious 
habit of life, and what was bad, a provincial accent, 
which improved life has pot removed. 

Trinity College, Cambridge, had him next; he 
was there famous when a ſtudent for application 
and Kendal blue hioſe, which he always wore.— In taking 
his degrees he was high amongſt the wranglers, pro- 
phetic of his being ſo now. 


His learning made bim a fellow, and recommended 


him to be one of the College-Tutors; he had for 
his antagoniſt Mr. Poſtlethwaite, a great mathema- 
tician, who went on proving himſelf in the wrong, 
and demonſtrated himſelf into a ſmall living in the 
country; the latter knew nothing of the world; the 
former did, and found it the beſt knowledge 


To catch the manners living as they riſe 


In progreſs of time he was appointed Public Pro- 
feſſor of Chemiſtry; here he firſt formed the baſis 
of that fame and character which followed him in 
the line of chemiſtry. Cambridge never boaſted 
any thing like him; whole days did he and his work- 


man, Hoſſman, pals in the laboratory: in their firſt 
| experiments, 
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experiments, they broke their retorts, brought on 
diſorders, blew themſelves up, and at laſt their work- 
ſhop. But the Biſhop went on, nothing daunted, 
and at length eſtabliſhed his chemic character. 

About this period Dr. Rutherford died, and Dr. 
Watſon was appeinted in his room to the profeſſor- 
ſhip of divinity ; about this time too he obtained 
another ſpecies of d:w:inty,—he married. 

As no longer holding a fellowſhip, he was allowed 
this privilege; from this period nothing came forth 
but his chemical eſſays, and ſome domeſtic ones; 
but thoſe of chemiſtry have ſpread the wideſt. All 
have read and admired his book. In the recom- 
mendations to a fee may be placed great merit, 
perſonal remembrance, and his pupil the Duke of 
Rutland. | 

He is now fitting upon a bench with men collected 
the heavens khow how, ſpeaking religiouſly, and 
amongſt whom, with the exception of a very few, 
he is, indeed as à liglit to lighten the Gentiles. 

To ſpeak on ſubjects of commerce, of articles 
of trade, of manufaQures, of metals and their qua- 
lities, —what man is ſo qualified? For in the pro- 
greſs of bis experiments he has had occaſion to 
examine them all. Beyond this knowledge his know- 
ledge extends; and about his mind there is ſome- 
thing as liberal as extenſive; in all the various 
information he has acquired in the cloſe of a cha- 


radter ſo diſtinguiſhed, no circumſtance ſhould be 
| loſt, 


loſt. Sometime ago he. 8 was, there is no 
denying it, a ſtrenuous oppoſer of all plurality of 
church- preferment. On the death of the Biſhop 
of Durham, a great change certainly took place in 


both the biſhops,—the former was tranſlated, the 


latter wiſhed to be ſo,—and his application for 
conſolidating certain church-duties being refuſed, 


The Bisyoy or LAN DAT oppoſes Government upon 
principle and ſentiment, 


— — — —— — "A 
LAW: ANECDOTE, 


It has been ſaid of Law, that it is the only pro- 
feſſion in which ſtudents have no obligation to 
birth or patrimony in order to obtain title and 
eminence. One fourth of the peers of the Realm 
are generated from this fruitful ſource, and by a 
farther ſubdiviſion of theſe into two parts, we ſhall 
diſcover one moiety to have ariſen from we know not 
what, and in a manner we know not how. 

As a learned profeſſion, it is entitled to our re- 
ſpect: when the profeſſors of it are diſtinguiſhed by 
their private character and their public virtue, they 
exact from us in a two-fold degree our eſteem and 
regard; but when we behold men put on a long robe 
to conceal the hypocriſy of their hearts, and the 
vices of their habits, and obſerve them invited to 
ſeats with the patricians and nobles of the land, 


only becauſe by profitable pradlices they are able 


to 
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to ſurpriſe and captivate our underſtandings, we 
are inſenſibly led to cenſure the. whole claſs thus 
diſtinguiſhed, and to withdraw that veneration from 
the titled part of the community which is neceſſary 
to be cheriſhed among the ſubordinate claſſes of 
mankind, to prevent them from making the diſtinction 
between ennobl:ng by a nation, and entitling by a 
King or his Miniſter. | 
- Theſe reflections have naturally ariſen from ſecing, 
not many years ſince in the Houſe of Peers, a Lord 
who owes his fortune and his title to a circumſtance 
which in reaſon could not have been expetted to 
have procured that kind of elevation. It is not 
pretended that the honors which this Peer enjoys at 
this day followed cloſe upon the tranſaction about to 
be related ; they were nevertheleſs remotely cauſed 
by it, as the ingenious diſplay of his talents attached 
him fo much to the faraily in high power, in whoſe 
ſervice they were diſplayed, as to pave the road 
to every preferment he met with afterwards; for 
it is with an adroit lawyer as with a balloon, which, 
once raiſed by ſome ſupernatural aid to a certain 
diſtance above the earth, will float of itſelf by its 
own ſpecific lightneſs in a denſer atmoſphere; but, 
not to take up time unneceſſarily, the writer will 
haſten to relate the important event, which ſaved 
three perſons their lives, and procured another his 
fortune and the diſtinguiſhed rank he now holds. 
In a county verging on London, lived within 
this century a family of great opulence and much 
; » intereſt 
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intereſt at Court, and, although it has from the 
period alluded to been in a continual ſtate of 
decay, yet one branch of it has ſtill a footing in 
the neigbourhood, though the leading one has 
baniſhed himſelf the kingdom for a crime, or a ſup- 
poſed one, the mention of which is not neceſſary 
to any part of this ſtory. There are not wanting 
thoſe ſuperſtitious perſons ſtill alive and remembering 
the ſtory, who conceive the declenſion and various 
miſeries which that family has experienced are the 
marks of the juſt vengeance of the Deity for the 
crime alleged to the material perſons in it. 

When the Peer of this ſtory was a very young 
man, he was juſt diſtinguiſhing himſelf in the Courts, 
and was diſtinguiſhed by the epithet of the extra- 
ordinary Special Pleader. He was called upon at 
a very ſhort warning to attend at a neighbouring 
ſeſſion, in a cauſe of the higheſt importance to the 
reputation, the happineſs, not to ſay, the eæxiſtence, 
of the antient family alluded to.—The crime to be 
tried was no leſs than murder, and the priſoner no 
other than the daughter of an antient Baronet, 
one of the moſt beautiful young women of that 
day; it being however an indictment on fuſpicion 
of murder, the young lady and her two relations 
were admitted. to bail. 

The caſe as appeared on the ls was as follows: 

About eight miles from the manſion, under whole 
roof ſo much calamity has ſince fallen, lived a 


midwife of great {kill and extenſive practice, it 
TE ml 
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not being the cuſtom of thoſe days, as at preſent, 
for Lucinda to receive any other votaries than women. 
This female profeſſor of the ob/tetric art was called 
up, as was not unfrequently the caſe, juſt as ſhe 
had returned from the tender office performed in 
another quarter; as ſoon as ſhe awaked, ſhe en- 
deavoured to excule herſelf, and to ſend an aſſiſtant 
which ſhe kept in the houſe, under the plea of her 
own fatigue, and with the pretence that the ſubſtitute 
was truly a ſage femme. The meſſenger, reſolving 
to poſſeſs himſelf of the principal only, urged that 
he had ſomething to ſay to her by way of obtaining 
advice for a perſon of great conſequence, aſter 
which her deputy might do. She deſcended the 
ſtairs and opened the door, which was no ſooner 
done than the candle was thrown out of her hand, 
after which ſhe was not heard of for many h6{frs. 
Although her going out was frequently abrupt 
from the nature of her buſineſs, yet there was 
ſomething ſo extraordinary in her manner of leaving 
home, that much anxiety was expreſſed in her 
abſence, and as many enquiries made of her as 
loon as ſhe returned. 

The account ſhe gave of herſelf was as follows: 
She ſaid, as ſoon as ſhe had unlocked the door 
and in part opened it, a hand forced itſelf in, and 
beat the candle to the ground, at the ſame inſtant 
pulling her into the road, which ſtood detached from 
the village or any other dwelling. The perſon bid 
her tie a handkerchief over her head, and not ſtay 

R 2 for 


for a hat, as he intimated that a lady of the firſt 
quality in that part of the country wanted her help, 
being in great danger. Then he led ber to a ſtile 
within about forty yards, where there was a horſe 
faddled, and a pillion on his back; he ordered her 
to ſeat herſelf firſt, and immediately mounted, and 
rode off on a ſmart trot. By the time they had been 
travelling about three quarters of an hour, ſhe was 
greatly alarmed, but her conductor aſſured her no 
harm ſhould come to her, and that ſhe ſhould be 
well paid, but added, that he had ſeveral miles 
more to go; he got off his horſe five or ſix times 
to open gates, and crofſed many èorn and ploughed 
fields, for, although it was quite dark, ſhe could diſ- 
cover that ſhe had left the high road within two 
miles of her houſe. 

By the time, as ſhe computed, ſhe had been an 
hour and a half on the journey, they entered a 
large paved court or yard, as ſhe concluded, fron 


the clattering of the horſe's ſhoes on the ſtones; her 


guide now lifted her off the horſe, and conduttcd 
ber through a long dark paſſage, there being no 
light whatever, and. ſhe remembered ſhe ſaid the 
only light ſhe ſaw at a diſtance was concealed or 
put out upon the ſhutting of a large gate through 
which they rode. As ſoon as ſhe had arrived at 
a fort of landing-place up a few ſteps, her con- 
dufior addreſſed himſelf to her in the following 
words: To muſt now let me put this cap and 


bandnge over your eyes, which will allow you to ſpeak 
and 
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end breathe, but not to fee ; keep your prefence of mind, 
it will be wanted ,—and I again reptat no harm ſhall 
come to you. You are now in a chamber with a lady in 
labor; perform your office well, and you ſhall be amply 
rewarded ; but, if you offer to pull away the blind from 
your eyes, take the conſequence of your raſhnefs. Here 
ſhe obſerved, that dread and horror had ſo benumbed 
every faculty of her mind, that, if much aſſiſtance 
had been wanted, ſhe was utterly incapable of giving 
it, but nature had effected nearly all that was neceſ- 
ſary, and what remained for her to do was little more 
than to reccive a male child, and give it into the 
hands of a perſon {tanding on her right hand, who 
by her voice ſhe conceived to have been a woman 
In years. 

Her patient ſhe was ſure was a very young lady, 
but ſhe was forbid to aſk any queſtions, or ſpeak a 
word. | 
As ſoon as the event was completely over, ſhe had 


a glaſs of tent wine poured into her mouth, and ſhe 
vas told to prepare to return home by another road, 


not quite ſo near, but free from gates and ſtiles. She 
begged to be allowed to repoſe herſelf for a quarter 
of an hour in the arm-chair, while the horſe was got 
ready, pleading the hardſhip and fatigue ſhe had un- 
dergone the preceding day. Under pretence of ſleep- 
ing, ſhe made ſome of thoſe reflections which laid 
the foundation of that legal enquiry that excited the 
attention of all ranks of people. 9 5 

R 3 She, 
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She, undiſcovered or unſuſpected, took a pair of 


ſciſſars, which her profeſſion rendered neceſſary for 
her to carry about her, and with them cut off a 


ſmall bit from the corner of the curtain. This leading 


circumſtance, added to others of leſs note, was ſup- 


poſed evidence ſufficient to fix the tranſattion to the 


houſe pointed out, and which, with an advocate leſs 
able in the art of defence, would have given the law 
great ſcope over ſeveral perſons, for it is impoſſible 
fewer than five or ſix could have been concerned in 
ſo regular and concerted a plan. 7 

The midwife averred, that before ſhe left the houſe 
ſhe ſmelt a very uncommon ard burning ſmell, and 
which followed them all the way through the avenues 
to the court yard, where ſhe again mounted the horſe. 
She had very unwarily remarked, the moment her 
guide had opened the firſt gate, that ſhe ſaw a light 


and ſmelt a very ftroog ſtench of ſomething burning, 


which he ſaid was the work of the gardeners, firing 
the weeds and burning the moles among them, as 
they always did at that time of the year ; and ſhe ſaid 
that at the time of parting, which was within fiſty 
yards of her own houſe, he made her ſwear ta ſe- 
crecy, at the ſame time putting a purſe into her hand, 
which ſhe afterwards ſound contained 25 guincas, 
and till that moment the bandage had never been 
removed from her eyes. The morning was now 
breaking. | 
She obſerved, in her depoſition, that ſhe had 
counted the number of Hops: of the firſt and ſecond 
landing 
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landing places, which exactly agreed with thoſe of the 
ſuſpected houſe, and the piece of curtain was found 
to match one exactly in a room where it was con- 
cluded the birth of the child had taken place. 
With two fuch pieces of evidence as thele, toge- 
ther with the ſudden abſence of two of the family- 
ſervants, without any cauſe, it can ſcarce be imagined 


that any thing leſs than the conviction of ſome perſon 


or other for the murder of a new-born child muſt 
have happened, eſpecially as a very beautiful young 


lady of ſixteen had withdrawn herſelf from her ac- 


quaintance, under the plea of going to a convent at 
Avignon to learn French, when ſhe had more than 


once, aſter her declared departure, been ſeen by a 


fruit-woman looking out of a ſmall window next her 
uſual bed-chamber. The ingenuity however of 
the great Law-charatter ſaved his client's life, by his 


queſtions and croſs examination, for he did away the 


effect of the piece of curtain, by ſaying that a Roman 
Catholic ſervant had left them in malice, with a de- 
claration of vengeance, becauſe they had forbidden 
her going to maſs, and that the evidence had {wore 
that the guide forded a river twice in going to the 
houſe where her aſſiſtance was wanted, when it was 
known that. there was but one ſtraight river between 
the two houſes. Suppoſing the guide, in order to 


| deceive the midwife, ſhould have made a Wheel 


round to paſs it again, ſhe muſt have forded it a 


third time, | 
| R 4 The 
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The ingenuity of this remark ſo completely puzzled 
the Jury, that they acquitted the priſoner without 
going out of court; and, for this able defence, it 
is ſaid the great Law-charatter received twenty 
thouſand pounds, and ten thouſand other marks 
of favour, from one of the firſt families in the 
kingdom. | | 

It is neceſſary to remark, that the perſon for whoſe 
ſervice the advocate employed his talents ſo ſucceſs- 
fully has dwindled into nothingnefs, as is the caſe 
with the deſcendants of them, but the Counſel himſelf 
is a peer with at leaſt ten thouſand pounds per annum. 


— ä. —— 


LIBE L. 


When the Biſhops made great complaints of Tin— 
dal's Tranſlation of the New Teſtament, Tonſtal, 
then Biſhop of London, being a man of great mo- 
deration, would hurt no one, yet endeavoured all he 
could to get all the books of Tindal and other re- 
formers into his. hands. So, being at Antwerp in 
the year 1529, he ſent for one Packington, an Eng- 
liſh merchant there, and deſired him to ſee how many 
New Teſtaments of Tindal's Tranſlation he might 
have for money. Packington, who was a ſecret fa- 
vourer of Tindal's, told him what the Biſhop pro- 
poſed, which Tindal was glad of, for being aware 
of ſome errors, he wiſhed to print a ſecond edition, 


but was too poor to undertake it till the firſt was fold 
ofl. 
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off. The Biſhop purchaſed all the remaining copies 
brought them over to England, and publicly burnt 
them in Cheapſide. Next year, when the ſecond edi- 
tion was finiſhed, many more were brought over, and 
one Conſtantine, being taken up for diſperſing them 
in London, the Lord Chancellor, in a private exa- 
mination, promiſed him, if he would reveal who on 
this fide the water moſt encouraged and ſupported 
them in the expences of printing, &c. at Antwerp, 
he ſhould not be harmed. This Conſtantine accepted, 
and told him in reply, “Truly, my Lord, the greateſt 
encouragement we have had hath been from the 
Biſhop of London, who bought up more than half 
of the copies of the firſt impreſſion to burn them in 
Cheapſide.“ 


LLOYD. 


The late ingenious and unfortunate Bob Lloyd, 


ſome time before his commitment to the Fleet Priſon, 


formed a deſign of compiling a dictionary, ſuperior 
to any extant, for the uſe of ſchools. Fluſhed with 
this idea, he waited on a bookſeller, to whom he 
' communicated his intention. The bookſeller had no 
hope of Lloyd's ſucceſs, till he told him he would 
engage to get his father's approbation of the work 
who was ſecond maſter of Weltminſter School, which 
would ſecure it an extenſive ſale throughout England. 
The bookſeller, on this information, began to count 
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250 LLOYD. 
the imaginary hundreds, and inſtantly engaged him at 
ſix guineas per ſheet. Lloyd wrote him a letter the 
next day, defiring gol. as he could not ftir out of 
his lodgings till he had compounded with one of his 
creditors, who had ſome ſharks on the look-out for 
him; at the ſame time he ſaid he waited for a cer- 
tain number of books in different languages to pro- 
ſecute the work, which he defired might be ſent him 
as ſoon as poſſible. The unſuſpetting bookſeller 
complied with his requeſt ; the books ſent amounted 
to the value of 20l. which Lloyd no ſooner re- 
ceived, than he depoſited with a pawnbroker for ten 
guineas, and then ſet out with a woman of the town 
on a country-excurſion; but, as a ſpendthrift's cup 
is daſhed with gall, our poor poet found himſelf 
ſtripped of caſh in a few days, and returned penny- 
leſs to town with his ceconomical companion. The 
bookſeller waited for a conſiderable time for the fruits 
of Mr. Lloyd's genius and intenſe application; but he 
might as well have waited for the reſurrection of 
Shakeſpeare, or ten volumes of Triſtram Shandy 
from Dr. Prieſtley. | 

Mr. Lloyd died in the Fleet Priſon of a bilious 
fever, where he was put at the ſuit of a toyman in 
Weſtminſter. In this retreat he ſeemed to feel no 
peculiar uneaſineſs, but lived and laughed away. 


- LockR. 


LOCK E. 


Mr. Locks, having been introduced by Lord 
Shafteſbury to the Duke of Buckingham and Lord 
Halifax, theſe three noblemen, inſtead of converſing 
with the philoſopher, as might naturally have been 
expected, on literary ſubjetts, in a very ſhort time 
ſat down to cards. Mr. Locke, after looking on 
for ſome time, pulled out his pocket-book, and be- 
gan to write with great attention. One of the com- 
pany obſerving this, took the liberty of aſking him 
what he was writing. “ My Lord,” ſays Locke, “I 
am endeavouring, as far as poſſible, to profit by my 
preſent ſituation ; for, having waited with impatience 

for the honour of being in company with the greateft 
_ geniuſes of the age, I thought I could do nothing 
better than to write down your converſation; and, 
indeed, I have ſet down the ſubſtance of what you 


have ſaid for this hour or two.” This well-timed ri- 


dicule had its deſired effect; and theſe noblemen, 


fully ſenſible of its force, immediately quitted their 


play, and entered into a converſation more rational, 
and better ſuited to the dignity of their charatters. 


2. Mr. Locke's celebrated Treatiſe on the Reaſon- 
ableneſs of Chriſtianity 1s well known, but it is per- 
haps known only to a few, that he wrote ſome letters 


on the ſubjett to his pupil Lord Shafteſbury, 
They 
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They are ſaid to be written in a ſtile the moſt at- 


fetting, and are depoſited in the Britiſh Muſeum. 


g. In a letter of Mr. Locke's to a Mr. Bold, he 
tells him : 

I have loſt many ideas by their ſlipping out of my 

mind. Lord Bacon ſays, he adviſes a man never to 


go without pen, ink, and paper, to write down the 


thoughts of the moment. I muſt own, continues 
he, I have often omitted it, and often repented it. 
The thoughts that come unſought are commonly the 
moſt valuable, and ſhould be ſecured, becauſe they 
ſeldom return. | - 


4. The following curious Letters relate to the ex- 


pulſion of Mr. Locke from the Pry of Oxford. 


To the Lord Biſhop of Oxford, (Dr. FELL.) 


Whitehall, Nov. 6, 1684. 
My Loxp, a | 


The King being given to underſtand that one Mr. 


Locke, who belonged to the late Earl of Shafteſbury, 
and has, upon ſeveral occaſions, behaved himſelf very 
factiouſly and undutifully to the Government, is a 


Student of Chriſt Church, his Majeſty commands 


me to ſignify to your Lordſhip, that he would have 
him removed from being a Student, and that in order 
_ thereto your Lordſhip ſhould let me know the me- 
thod of doing it. 

2 I am, my Lord, &c. 


Su N DERLAN D. 
ON 
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To the Right Hon. the Earl of SUNDERLAND) 
Principal Secretary of State. 


Right Honourable, 
I have received the honour of your Lordſhip's 
letter, wherein you are pleaſed to inquire concerning 
Mr. Locke being Student of this Houſe, of which I 


have this account to render, that he being as your 


Lordſhip 1s truly informed, a perſon who was much 
truſted by the late Earl of Shafteſbury, and who is 
ſuſpected to be ill affected to the Government, I 
| have for divers years had an eye upon him; but fo 


cloſe has his guard been on himſelf, that, after ſeveral | 


inquiries, I may confidently affirm, there is not any 
man in the College, however familiar with him, who 
has heard him ſpeak a word either againſt, or ſo 
much as concerning, the Government; and although 


very frequently, both in public and private, diſ- 


courſes have been purpoſely introduced to the dilpa- 
ragement of his Maſter, the Earl of Shafteſbury, 
his party and deſigns, he could never be provoked 
to take any notice, or diſcover in word or book the 
leaſt concern; fo that I believe there is not in 
the world ſuch a maſter of taciturnity and paſſion, 
He had here a Phyſician's place, which frees him 
from the exerciſes of the College, and the obliga- 
tions which others have to reſidence in it, and he is 
now abroad on want of health, but notwithſtanding 
I have ſummoned him to return thence, which is 


done with this proſpett, that if he comes not back 
| he 
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he will be liable to expulſion for contumacy ; and if 
he does, he will be anſwerable to the law for what 


he ſhall be found to have done amiſs, it being pro- 


bable, that though he may have been thus cautious 
here, where he knows himſelf to be ſuſpected, he 


has laid himſelf more open at London, where a ge- 


neral liberty of ſpeaking was uſed, and where the 


execrable deſigns againſt his Majeſty and his Govern- 


ment were managed and purſued ; if he does not re- 
turn by the firſt day. of January next, which is the 
time limited to him, I ſhall be enabled, of courſe, 
to proceed againſt him to expulſion ; but if this me- 
thod ſeems not effettual or ſpeedy enough, and his 
Majeſty, our Founder and Viſitor, ſhall pleaſe to 
command his immediate removal, upon the receipt 
thereof directed to the Dean and Chapter, 1 it ſhall 
accordingly be executed by, my Lord, 
Your Lordſhip's moſt obedient Servant, 
Jo. Oxox. 


To the Biſhop of Ox ORD. 
My LoRp, 
Having communicated your lines of the $th to 


his Majeſty, he has thought fit to direct me to ſend 
you the incloſed, containing his immediate com- 


mands for the expulſion of Mr. Locke. 


Su RN DERLAN D. 
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To the Right Rev. Father in God Johx Lord Biſhop 
of OxrORD, Dean of Chriſt Church, and to our 
truſty and well-beloved the Chapter there. | 


Right Rev. Father in God, and truſly 
and well-beloved, we greet you : 


WuxRE As, we have received information of the 
factious and diſloyal behaviour of Mr. Locke, one 
of the Students of that our College, we have thought 
hereby to ſignify our will and pleaſure to you, that 
you forthwith remove him from his Student's place, 
and deprive him of all the right and advantage there- 
unto belonging, for which this ſhall be your warrant, 
and ſo we bid you heartily farewell. Given at our 
Court of Whitehall, the 17th day of November, 
1684. | 

| By his Majeſty's Command, 


SUNDERLAND- 


To the Earl of SUNDERLAND. 


Right Honourable, 


I hold myſelf bound in 0 to gal to your 
Lordſhip, that his Majeſty's command for the expul- 
ſion of Mr. Locke from this College is fully executed. 


Jo. Ox ON. 
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To the Biſhop of Ox rOD. 
My Loxp, 

J have your Lordſhip's of the 16th inſtant, and 
have acquainted his Majeſty there with, who is well 
ſatisfied with the College's ready obedience to bis 
commands for the expulſion of Mr. Locke. 

4 t SUNDERLAND. 


— 


Tals great man, in his early years, had contracted 
a very particular friendſhip with a young fellow who 
had lived in the ſame neighbourhood from his in- 
fancy. This eſteem Mr. Locke carried fo high, that 
be conſidered his friend's intereſt as inſeparably con- 
nected with his own, and looked upon any inſtance 
of good fortune in either to be a means of ad- 


vancing the welfare of both. However, having once 


got into the favour of ſome people in power 
the ſriend began to envy the ſituation of Mr. 
Locke; and, judging of that good man's heart 
by his own, ſuppoſed he would withdraw his 


friendſhip as he increaſed his: fortune. F raught 


with this opinion, he endeavoured to ſupplant Mr. 
Locke in the eftcem of all his friends, and to 

engage protetion for himſelf, by the diſcovery of 
every ſecret which the other had truſted him with in 
the unſuſpecting openneſs of his heart; finding, how- 
ever, that all attempts of this nature were fruitleſs, 
he ſuddenly diſappeared, and carried. off a ſum of 
| | : | money; 
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money, the property of his friend, which he knew 
muſt involve him in the greateſt diſtreſs. Mr. Locke 
felt leverely for the perſidy of his friend, and was to 
the laſt degree ſurpriſed, when informed of the 
methods he had taken to ruin his intereſt; but, {till con- 
tinuing his application to buſineſs, and deſerving the 


favour of his patrons, he was advanced to ſome 


places of no inconſiderable profit and honour. 

One morning while he was at breakfaſt, word was 
brought that a man in a very ſhabby habit requeſted 
the honour of ſpeaking to him. Mr. Locke, whom 
no advancement could raiſe above the pradtice of 
good manners, immediately ordered him to be ad- 
mitted, and found, to his great aſtoniſhment, his old 
friend reduced by a life of cunning and extravagance 
to the greateſt poverty and diſtreſs, and come to im- 
plore his aſſiſtance and ſolicit his forgiveneſs. Mr. 
Locke looked at him for ſome time very ſtedfaſtly, 
without ſpeaking one word; at length, taking out a 
fifty pound note, he preſented it to him with the fol- 
lowing remarkable declaration : 

„ 'Though I ſincerely forgive your behaviour to 
me, yet I mult never put it in your power to injure 
me a {econd time.—Take this trifle, which I give 
not as a mark of my former friendſhip, but as a re- 
lief to your preſent wants, and conſign it to the ſervice 
of your neceſſities, without recollecting how little 
you deſerve. No reply: —it is impoſſible to regain 


my good opinion, for know, friendſhip once injured : 


is loſt for ever!” 
LONG, 
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' LONG, SIR WALTER, HIS WIDOW. 


The widow of Sir Walter Long, of Drayton, in 


Wiltſhire, made him a ſolemn promiſe, on his death 


bed, that ſhe would not marry after his deceaſe ; but, 


not long after, one Sir Fox gained her affec- 
tions, ſo that ſhe married him. The nuptial cere- 
mony was performed at South Wraxall, where the 
picture of Sir Walter happened to hang over the par- 
lour-door. As Sir Fox was leading his bride 
by the hand from, the church, which was near the 
houſe, into this parlour, the ſtring of the picture 
broke, and it fell on her ſhoulders, and cracked 


in the fall; (it was painted on wood, as the faſhion- 


was in thoſe days.) This accident embittered the re- 
mainder of her. Ladyſhip's life. | 


LOUIS XIV. 


1. His mother had been almoſt eighteen years mar- 
ried before ſhe gave a heir to the crown, and was 
at the time of an age at which no Spaniſh Princeſs 
had ever been known before to bring forth a child. 
From this circumſtance it was that his flatterers called 
him Dieu donné, or given by God, as if the Almighty 


had miraculouſly imparted a fecundity to the Queen 


which ſhe had never before poſſeſſed, or reſtored it 


* 


after 
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after it had been loſt through age. The circum- 
ſtances attending the birth of this Prince, though not 
miraculous, were certainly ſingular. Louis XIII. 
had for ſome years ceaſed to cohabit with the Queen; 


the kept her court in Paris, whilſt the King kept his 


at St. Germain-en-Laye. His Majeſty was one day 
at Paris on public buſineſs, and juſt as he was about 
to return to St. Germain, it began to rain moſt co- 
piouſly, and continued ſo to do all the evening. The 
King, unwilling to ſet out upon his journey in ſuch 
weather, leſt his attendants ſhould be ſouſed by the 
rain, (for carriages were not much in uſe at that 
time,) ſaid he would ſtay in Paris, and lie at the 
Louvre, but at the ſame time he expreſſed his fears 
that the royal apartments were not ſufficiently aired. 
One of the courtiers ſuggeſted to him, that her Ma- 
jeſty's bed and apartments were certainly well aired ; 
the King took the hint; he ſent word to the Queen 
that he would be obliged to her for a ſhare of her 
bed that night, The conſequence was, that nine 
months aſter, to the great joy of the nation, Louis 
XIV. was born, The next year the Queen gave 


birth to Monſ. Duke of Orleans, but never had a 


third child. 


2. After the battle of Senef, which the great Conds 
had gained in 1664 againſt the Prince of Orange, 
he went to pay his reſpects to the King. Louis XIV. 
happened to be on the top of the ſtaircaſe when the 
Prince was going up, who moved {lowly on account 
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of his gout, I beg your Majeſty's pardon for making 
you: wait, ſaid he. Do not hurry yourſelf, couſin, 


replied the King; no man can walk faſt ſo loaded with. 


laurels as you are. 


3. M. Talon, who had been Attorney-General, 


had enjoyed a penſion of 6000 livres. M. de La- 


moignon ſucceeded to the ſame place, and ſolicited 


the like favour which the King promiſed. Six months 
had paſſed, during which the Magiſtrate daily ſaw 
his Majeſty without once mentioning his penſion. 
The King one day ſaid to him, “ How happens it 
M. de Lamoignon that you have not aſked for your 
penſion?” «+ Pleaſe your Majeſty,” replied the At- 
torney General, „ I ſtay till I have deſerved it.“ 
« Oh! if that is your mode of arguing,” anſwered 
the King, © it is I who am inarrears.” | 


4. Samuel Bernard was the richeſt banker in Eu- 
rope ; the Comptrollers-General had often need of his 
aſſiſtance, and treated him with great reſpect. The 
King, ſeeing him with Deſmaretz, ſaid to Bernard, 
% What is the reaſon I never ſee you at Marli come 
. and take a view of the place.” Bernard accordingly 
went, and the King took him every where, ſhewed 
him all the curioſities of the place and gardens, ſpoke 
only to him, and made ule of all that inſinuation 
. which he knew ſo well how to employ when he had 
ſome end to obtain. The courtiers were at firſt aſto- 
niſhed to behold that kind of proſtitution of the 
royal dignity, but were leſs fo when they knew the 

| a cauſe. 
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cauſe. Deſmaretz knew not where to find money, 
and had ſo often failed in his payments, that he could 
obtain none on credit ; Bernard, like the reſt, refuſed 
to advance any ; in vain did Defmaretz repreſent to 
him the urgent neceſſities of the ſtate, and the enor- 
mous profits he had made by their former dealings ; 
the banker was immovable. He, however, was the 
only man who could deliver the Miniſtry from their 
preſent embarraſſment; but there was only one means 
of vanquiſhing his obſtinacy. Bernard was intole- 
rably vain, and, would the King but deign to flatter 
him, would certainly open his purſe. Deſmaretz 
propoſed this expedient to the King, to which he 
conſented, and Bernard was the dupe of his vanity. 
He returned from Marli ſo enchanted, that he ſaid to 
the Miniſter, „he would rather riſk his own ruin 
than ſee the diſtreſs of ſo excellent a Prince.” Dei 
maretz did not ſuffer this enthuſiaſin to cool, but in- 
ſtantly obtained much more than he at firſt had pro- 
poſed. | 


5. Louis XIV. was one day playing at backgam- 
mon; a doubt aroſe concerning the throw; he and 
his antagoniſt diſputed, and the courtiers remained 
ſilent. The Count de Grammont came in. “ You 
ſhall decide” ſaid the King to him. + Your Majeſty 
is in the wrong,” inſtantly replied the Count. * And 
how ſo?” retorted the King: + Do you pronounce 
me wrong, without hearing?” „ Had there been the 
leaſt doubt,” ſaid Grammont, “ theſe gentlemen 
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would all, undoubtedly, have declared for your 4 
* Majeſty.” | | t 


6. Louis was ſo much accuſtomed to flattery, that 
he did not know he was flattered, not even in the t 
prologues to Quinault's operas. Without voice or ] 
ear, he himſelf uſed to {ing the paſſages molt extra- { 
vagantly in his praiſe, and ſometimes at table, when t 
the full band played the airs to which thoſe panegy- 0 
rics were let, he could not forbear muttering the c 
words over. | [23h 


8 

7. Meſſieurs de Saint-Agnan and Dangeau had h 
perſuaded the King he could write verſes as well as h 
another. Louis made the experiment, and compoſed b 
a madrigal, which he himſelf did not think very E 
good. One morning he ſaid to the Marſhal de Gram- 0 


mont, Read this, Marſhal, and tell me if ever you t] 
ſaw any thi: g ſo bad; finding 1 have lately addicted th 
myſelf to poetry, they bring me any traſh.” The W 
Marſhal, having read, anſwered, „ Your Majeſty is k 
a moſt excellent judge in all matters of taſte, for I W 
think I never read any thing ſo ſtupid or ſo ridicy- th 
lous.“ The King laughed. “ Do not you think he de 
muſt be a very hily fellow who compoſed it?“ „It is ra 
not poſſible,” continued Grammont, “ to call him any lo 


thing Jeſs.” „I am delighted,” ſaid the King, “ to 

hear you ſpeak your ſentiments ſo frankly, for I wrote 

it myſelf,” Every * preſent laughed at the Mar- a 
ſhal's Wi 
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ſhal's confuſion, and it certainly was as malicious a 
trick as could poſſibly be played an old courtier. 


8. Mademoiſelle d'Argencourt, maid of honour to 
the Queen-mother, was defirous of being beloved by 
Louis XIV. and ſucceeded; but her power was of 
ſhort duration; for ſhe had, at the ſame time, an in- 
trigue with Chamarante, firſt valet-de-chambre, and one 
of the fineſt men at Court. Mademoiſelle d'Agen- 
court, proud of beholding her Maſter at her feet, 
treated him with rigour, and exatted great reſpect. 
She had gained the friendſhip of the Queen-mother by 
her exterior deportment, while in ſecret ſhe indulged 
herſelf with her lover. Louis XIV. ſuſpected a rival, 
but never imagined it could be one ſo unworthy of him. 
He had her watched, and diſcovered her infidelity, 
Coming from mals, the King's nurſe found a letter in 
the great hall of Fontainbleau, which ſhe carried to 
the Quecn-mother. The King read it, and found it 
was a moſt tender billet, but not intended for him; he 
knew not yet his rival, and his ſurpriſe and humiliation 
were very great when he was informed by his mo- 
ther, that one of his valets was the happy man. Ma- 
demoiſelle d'Argencourt was forgotten, and Chama- 
rante received no other puniſhment than a diſdainful 


look. 


9. Louis XIV. was preſent at the performance of 

a motet, in which the word nodi-corax, (night-raven) 
was ſeveral times repeated, and aſked the Biſhop who 
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fat by him, who this Nofticorax was. The Prelate, 


who was as ignorant as himſelf, though not willing to 
be thought fo, anſwered he was an officer of King 
Davids nouſhold. 


10. Louis, one day, ſpoke ſo harſhly to the famous 
Louvois, that the miniſter threw ſome papers on the 
table, and ſaid, „It is impoſlible to ſerve you.” The 
King rofe, and ſeized the tongs, with which he had 
certainly beaten his miniſter, if he had not been with- 
held by Madame de Maintenon. Another time Lou- 
vois irritated his maſter ſo much, and contradidted 
him ſo rudely, that the King, quitting his deſk, ran 
for his canc. Louvois retired with a ſcrene face but 
an angry heart. When he got home, he exclaimed, 
& am loſt!” aud vented his paſſion on ſome unfor- 
tunate people, whom he ordered to be impriſoned. 
Mad ime de Mainter:o01 wrote to him, and told him he 
might 1eturn, as the ſtorm was paſt. Accordingly he 
vent, aud ſaw the King, but perceived he never more 
could gain his favour. At leaving the council, he 
entered his own ap tment, and haſtily drank a glaſs of 
cold water paſſion had already conſumed his powers: 
he threw himſelf into an arm-chair, half articulated a 
few words, and expired, T7 


Maria Thereſa of Auſtria, Queen of Louis XIV. 
11. This Princeſs was as lofty in her ſentiments as 
irreproachable in her manners. Nothing can be a 


hetter proof of this than the anſwer ſhe returned to a 
| Carmclite 
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Carmelite Nun, whom ſhe had requeſted to aſſiſt her 
in an examination of her conſcience, previous to a 
general confeſſion ſhe intended to make. The good 
ſiſter aſked her, whether, before her marriage, ſhe had 
not ſometimes wiſhed to appear amiable in the eyes of 
the young nobles, at the Court of the King, her father? 
& No, replied ſhe, none of them were Kings.” 


12. Louis the Fourteenth's love for Madame de 
Monteſpan was equally diſtreſſing to three perſons. The 
Queen, whoſe ſenſibility was extreme, and who had a 
right to the King's affections; La Valliere, who was no 

leſs hurt by it than the Queen, though ſhe had no 
right but what ſhe derived from the weakneſs of the 
Monarch; and the Marquis de Monteſpan, whoſe 
honour ſufficiently ſuffered. La Valliere yielded the 
palm to her more fortunate rival; the Marquis was 
obliged to abandon Verſailles, and the Queen was 
reduced to the ſad neceſſity of diſguiſing even her un- 
eaſineſs. At firſt, endeavours were made to conceal 
from her the King's familiarity with Madame de Mon- 
teſpan; but Louis at length grew tired of this; Ma- 
demoiſelle de Blois and the Comte de Thoulouſe, the 
two laſt children he had by that Lady, were ſent for to 
Court. The Qucen, to whom they were preſented, 
as ſhe careſſed them, ſaid with no little agitation, 
« Madame de Richlicu always told me ſhe would be 
anſwerable for all that paſſed, and theſe are the fruits 
of her ſurety-{hip.” 
This Queen lunk at laſt beneath her uncaſineſs of 
mind, and the efforts ſhe made to conceal it. She 


died 
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died in her forty-fifth year, after an illneſs of only 


three days. The King was preſent at her death, and 


could not be inſenſible to an affection ſo ill repaid. 
Some marks of reſpett and tenderneſs which he 
ſhewed her by ſpeaking to her in Spaniſh, in her laſt 


moments, appeared to recal her to life.“ I die without 


regret, ſaid ſhe to him, if it is true you ſtill love me.” 


—— — — 


LOUIS xv. 


Lovis xv. was playing at piquet with the Duke 
of Grammont for one thouſand Louis the game; be- 
hind the King's chair ſtood a courtier, whoſe name 
was Galliard; the King loſt three games, and growing 
very angry, ordered Galliard to get behind the 
Duke's chair, which he did, and the King won back 
his loſs, and ſome thouſand Louis more. This 

brought him into temper again, and he became very 


merry. —“ Pray, Galliard,” ſays the King, © what's 


the difference between the words Galliard and Pal- 
liard.” © 1 know not of the difference, Sire,” replied 
the Count, © but the diſtance is only the table.“ 


N. B. Palliard ſignifies whoremonger. 


v —AꝓrſF————ñ᷑ A! 


LULLV. 


LuLLy, on performing his grand“ Te Deum'' on 
the recovery of Louis XIV. met an accident that 
brought him to his grave. In beating time with his 
c foot, 


foot, he {truck his toes ſo vehemently that a ſwelling 
enſued, and his phyſician adviſed him to loſe his toe, 
and preſently after his leg. His Confeſſor aſſured 
him, that if he did not burn the muſic of his new 
opera, he could not give him abſolution. With re- 
luctance the penitent pointed to a drawer which con- 
tained ſome airs of his Achilles and Polixena. “ There, 

Father, (ſaid he,) take and burn them.“ Lully ſoon alter 
grew better, and thought himſelf out of danger. One 
of the Princes of the Blood, who was extremely fond 
of his muſic, paid him a viſit, and reproaching him 
for burning it, ſaid, . My dear friend, how could you 
be ſuch a fool as to believe an old doating prieſt, 
and deſtroy your new opera.“ « My Lord, (ſaid Lully, 
whiſpering the Prince in his ear,) I knew what I was 
about; I have another copy of it.” Unfortunately 
this pleaſantry was followed by a relapſe, and poor 
Lully died afterwards a great penitent. 


LYONS, BISHOP OF CORK. 


DR. WILLIAM Lyoxs, who was preferred to the 
Biſhopric of Cork, Cloyne, and Roſs, toward the 
latter end of Queen Elizabeth's reign, was originally 
a captain of a ſifip, who diſtinguiſhed himſelf to gal- 
lantly in feveral actions with the Spaniards, that, on 
being introduced to the Queen, ſhe told him he ſhould 
have the firſt vacancy that offered, 


The 
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The honeſt captain, who underſtood the Queen 
literally, ſoon after hearing of a vacancy in the fee of 
Cork, immediately ſet out for court, and claimed the 
royal promiſe. The Queen, aſtoniſhed at the re- 
queſt, for a time remonſtrated againſt the impropricty 
of it, and what ſhe could never think of as an office 
ſuitable to him. It was however in vain; he ſaid 
the royal word was paſſed, and he relied on it. Her 
Majeſty then ſaid, ſhe would take a few days to con- 
ſider of it, when, examining into his character, and 
finding him a ſober moral man, as well as an intrepid 
commander, ſhe ſent for Lyons, and gave him the 
biſhopric, ſaying at the ſame time, “ ſhe hoped he 
would take as good care of the Church as he had done 
of the State.” | 1 

Lyons immediately ſet out for his Bifhopric, which 
he enjoyed for above twenty years with great reputa- 
tion to himſelf, never attempting however to preach 
but once, and that was on the death of the Queen. 
On that melancholy occaſion, he thought it his duty 
to pay the laſt honours to his royal miſtreſs, and ac- 
cordingly mounted the pulpit in Chriſt Church, in 
Cork; when, after giving a good diſcourſe on the un- 


certainty of life, and the great and amiable qualities 


of the Queen, he concluded in the following warm 


but whimſical manner; Let thoſe who feel this loſs 


deplore with me on' this melancholy occaſion; but, if 
there be any that hear me who have ſecretly wiſhed 
tor this event, (as perhaps there may be,) they have 

now 
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now got their wiſh, and the devil do them good with 
it.” | | | 
The Biſhop's name and the date of his appointment 
(1683) are on record in the Conſiſtorial Court of 
Cork; and his picture, in his captain's uniform, the 
left hand wanting a finger, is to be ſeen in the Biſhop's 
Palace at Cork. 


MACDONALD, SIR ARCHIBALD. 


While a very wealthy We/t-Tnd:a Planter, and a ſtill 
more wealthy Eaſt- India Nabob, were contending for 
the Borough of Hind n, this Gentleman, when a 
very young Advocate, was retained as counſel for the 
latter before the Committee of the Houle of Com- 
mons, and very dexterouſſy ſtepped in between the 
two litigants, and defeated them both on the Speaker's 
Warrant being iſſued for a new Election. Appear- 
ances from this event aroſe at firſt much againſt Mr. 
Macdonald, and ſuſpicions of very diſingenuous 
ſubtlety on his part were far from weakened, when 
his being a native of the northernmoſt part of this 
iſland was taken into the account: however, upon a 
thorough inveſtigation of the affair, Mr. Macdonald 
was found to have acted not only with fairneſs, but 
with the utmoſt honour and delicacy. He is nephew 
of Lord Eglington, and youngelt brother of Lord 
Macdonald, who offered his ſervice to raiſe 
2 regiment of Highlanders in the American war. 

| There 
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There was likewiſe another brother, Sir James 
Macdonald, one of the moſt accompliſhed men of 
the age, who died abroad in the year 1766. Mr, 
Arch. Macdonald was firſt deſigned for the army, 
and received the early part of his education in France. 


— —— 
MADMEN. 


In Spain madneſs. is very common, as it is more or 
leſs in all hot countries. The heat of the climate 
affects the brain by drying it up. A Spaniſh Am- 
baſſador, going on his miſſion to Africa, lodged in his 
way at a convent in Navarre, where many inſane peo- 
ple were accommodated. One perſon, who appeared 
rational, told the Ambaſſador that his relations had 
unjuſtly ſhut him up there, and that their intereſt at 
Court had detained him there, though he had given 
them ſeveral proofs of a found mind, and begged his 
Grace to apply to the King for his releaſe. The Am- 
baſſador pitied the man, really judging him to be ill 
_ uſed, and promiſed him to apply to his Majeſty, if he 
would tell him his name, I am,” replied the maniac, 
6& the angel Gabriel, who carried the meſſage from 
heaven to the Virgin Mary.” On his progreſs, he 
lodged a ſecond time in Grenada, at a monaſtery of 


the ſame deſcription, and fell into diſcourſe with one 


of the lunatics, whoſe ſtory was, that he had done 
eminent ſervices to the King of Spain, and that his 

fon, in order to take poſſeſſion of his eſtate, had con- 
- fined 


t 
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fined him among madmen; and he begged his Grace, 
on application to his Majeſty, to obtain his releaſe, 
The Ambaſlador mentioned to him his former com- 
miſſion from the angel Gabriel. Do not mind that 
fool, my Lord; he is a liar: for if he had been the 


angel Gabriel, I ſhould have known it, as I am God 


| the Father himſelf.” Great care ſhould be taken to 
keep madmen from the palaces of Kings, Henry the 
Second's life was attempted by a madman ; and Maho- 
met Baſſa, a general of the Turkiſh army, was killed by 
a madman at the head of his troops. Henry IV. uſed 
to ſay very frequently, Protect me from wadmen! 
Men in their ſenſes will never do me any harm,” 


= — — ¶ _"—_— ñ ́ Z 


MAGLIABECHIL, 


Magliabechi was born at Florence on the 2gth of 
Oftober, 1633. His parents were of ſo low and 
mean a rank, that they were very well ſatis- 
fied when they had got him into the ſervice of a man 
who ſold greens, He had never learned to read, 
and yet he was perpetually poring over the leaves 
of old books, that were uſed as waſte- paper in his 
Maſter's ſhop. A Bookſeller who lived in the 
neighbourhood, and who had often obſerved this, 
and knew the boy could not read, aſked him one 
day, „What he meant by ſtaring ſo much on printed 
paper?” He ſaid, „ That he did not know how it 
was, but that he loved it of all things ; that he was 

| very 
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very uneaſy in the buſineſs he was in, and ſhould 
be the happieſt creature in the world if he could 
live with him, who had always ſo many books 
about him.” The Bookſeller was pleaſed. with his 
anſwer, and at laſt told him, that, if his Maſter 


were willing to part with him, he would take him. 


Young Magliabechi was highly pleaſed, and the more 
ſo, when his Maſter, on the Bookſeller's deſire, gave 
him leave to go. He went, therefore, direttly to 
his new and much-defired buſineſs; and had not 
been long in it, before he could find out any book 
that was aſked for, as readily as the Bookſeller him- 
ſelf. Some time after this, he learned to read, and 
as ſoon as he had, he was always reading when he 
could. 

He ſeems never to have applied himſelf to any 
particular ſtudy. An ſinclination for reading was his 
ruling paſſion, and a prodigious memory his great 
talent. He read every book almoſt indifferently, as 
they happened to come into his hands ; and that with 
a ſurpriſing quickneſs, and yet retained not only the 
ſenſe, but often all the words, and the very manner 
of ſpelling. | 
His extraordinary application and talents ſoon 
recommended him to Ermini, Librarian to the Car- 
dinal of Medicis, and Marmi, the Great Duke's 
Librarian. He was by them introduced into the 
converſations of the learned, and made known at 
Court; _ began to be looked upon every where 

| as 
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as a prodigy, particularly for vaſt and unbounded 
memory. LOR 

It is ſaid, that there was a trial made of the force 
of his memory, which, if true, is very amazing. A 
gentleman of Florence, who had written a piece 
which was to be printed, lent the MS. to Maglia- 
bechi; and, ſome time after it had been returned, 
came to him again with a melancholy face, and told 
him of ſome invented accident, by which he ſaid 
he had loſt his MS. The Author ſeemed almoſt 
inconſolable for the loſs of his work, and intreated 
Magliabechi to try to recollect as much of it as 
he poſſibly could, and write it down, Magliabechi 
aſſured him he would, and on ſetting about it, 
wrote down the hole MS. without miſſing a word. 

By treaſuring up every thing he read in ſo ſtrange 
a manner, or at leaſt the ſubject, and all the prin- 
cipal parts of all the books he ran over, his head 
became at laſt, as one of his acquaintance expreſſed 
himſelf + An univerial index both of titles and 
% matter.“ 

By this time, Magliabechi was grown ſo famous 
for the vaſt extent of bis reading, and his amazing 
retention of what he had read, that it began to grow 
common amongſt the learned to conſult him when 
they were writing on any ſubject. Thus, for in- 

ſtance, if a Prieſt was going to compole a panegyric 

on fuch a ſaint, and came to communicate his 

deſign to Magliabechi, he would immediately tell 

him who had ſaid any thing of that faint, and in 
| T what 
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what part of their works, and that ſometimes to the 
number of above one hundred authors. He would 
tell them not only who had treated of their ſubjett 
deſignedly, but of ſuch alſo as had touched upon 
it accidentally, in writing on other ſubjects; both 
which he did with the greateſt exactneſs, naming the 
author, the book, the words, and often the very 
number of the page, in which they were inſerted. 
He did this ſo often, ſo readily, and ſo exactly, 
that he came at laſt to be looked upon almoſt as an 
oracle. x, [Im 
Latterly he read the title-pages only, then dipped 
here and there into the preface, dedication, and 
advertiſements, if there were any; and then caſt his 
eyes on each of the diviſions, and different ſections 
or chapters of the book, and thus he conceived the 
matter almoſt as completely as if he had read it at 

full length. | 
| Magliabechi had a local memory too of the places 
where every book ſtood ; as in his Maſter's ſhop at 
firſt, and in the Pitti, and ſeveral other libraries 
afterwards; and ſeems to have carried this even 
farther than to the collection of books with which 
he was perſonally acquainted. One day the Great 
Duke ſent for him, after he was his Librarian, to 
aſk him whether he could get him a book that was 
particularly ſcarce. “ No, Sir,” anſwered Magha- 
bechi, © it is impoſſible ; for there is but one in the 
world; that is in the Grand Signior's library at 
Con- 
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Conſtantinople, and is the ſeventh book on the 
{cventh ſhelf on the right hand as you go in.” 
Though Magliabechi muſt have lived ſo ſeden- 

tary a life, with ſuch an intenſe and almoſt perpetual 
application to books, yet he arrived to a good old 
age. He died in his eighty-firſt year, on July 14, 
1714. By his will he left a very fine library of his 
own collection, for the uſe of the public, with a 
fund to maintain it; and whatever ſhould remain 
over, to the poor. 

He was not an eccleſiaſtic, but choſe never to 
marry; and was quite negligent, or rather quite 
ſlovenly, in his dreſs. His appearance was ſuch, as 
muſt have been far from engaging the affection of 
a lady, had he addreſſed himſelf to any; and his 
face, in particular, as appears by the ſeveral repre- 
ſentations of him, whether in his buſts, medals, 
pictures, or prints, would rather have prejudiced 
his ſuit than advanced it: he received his friends, 
and thoſe who came to conſult him in any points of 
literature, in a civil and obliging manner ; though, 
in general, he had almoſt the air of a ſavage, and 
even affected it. 

In his manner of living, he affected the character 
of Diogenes; three hard eggs, and a draught or 
two of water, was his uſual repaſt. When any one 
went to ſee him, they moſt uſually found him lolling 
in a ſort of fixed wooden cradle, in the middle of his 
ns with a multitude of books, ſome thrown in 


T 2 heaps, 
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heaps, and others ſcattered about the floor, all 
round him; and this his cradle, or bed, was attached 
to the neareſt pile of books by a number of cob- 
webs: at their entrance, he commonly uſed to call 
out to them, Not to hurt his ſpiders !“ 


Thus lived and died Magliabechi, in the midſt of 
the public applauſe ; and with ſuch an affluence for 
all the latter part of his life, as very few perſons 
have ever procured by their knowledge or learning. | 

It was his great eminence this way, and his valt, J 
I had almoſt ſaid, inconceivable knowledge of books, , 
that induced the Great Duke, Coſimo the Third, to 8 
do him the honour of making him his Librarian ;, n 
and what a happineſs muſt it have been to Maglia- 

| bechi, who delighted in nothing ſo much as- in : 
| reading, to have the ſupreme command and ule of # 
| fſiuch a collection of books as that in the Great h, 
| | Duke's Palace! He was alſo. very converſant with * 
| the books in the Lorenzo, Library; and had the 15 
| keeping of thoſe of Leopoldo and F ranceſco 0 
| Maria, the two Cardinals of Tuſcany. B 
=. And yet even all this did not fatisfy his extenſive - 
| _ appetite, for he had read almoſt all books, i. e. the A. 
greateſt part of thoſe printed before his time, and hi 
| all in it; for it was latterly a general cuſtom, not a, 
| only among the Authors, but the Printers too ot EL 
| thoſe times, to make him a preſent of a copy ol _ 
| whatever they publiſhed. n 
me 
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MAN IN THE IRON MASK, 


Soon after the death of Cardinal Mazarin, which 
was in the year 1661, an unknown priſoner, young, 
of a graceful figure and majeſtic appearance, was 
brought with great ſecrecy to the Caſtle of Saint 
Margaret, in the Iſland of Provence. This perſon 
wore an iron moſk, the lower part of which was 
rendered commodious by ſteel ſprings; and it was 
generally underſtood, that any diſcovery of himſelf 
would be followed by immediate death. 

In this caſtle he remained till a Monſieur de St. Mars, 
an officer of approved merit and tried fidelity, was 
made Governor of the Ballile, in the year 1690, 
who was ſent to fetch him to that priſon. Before 
he left the iſland, the Marquis de Louvois, Prime 
Miniſter of France, weut to ſee him, and during 
his viſit never fat down in the preſence of the pri- 
foner. When he became an inhabitant of the 
 Baſtile, he continued to be treated with the utmoſt 
reſpett, and with all the magnificence the circum- 
ſtances of the place would admit; the Governor 
himſelf in genera] waited upon him, and always 
{ſtood uncovered before him. Whatever he expreſled 
a wiſh to have was procured for him, and his pre- 
dominant taſte ſeemed to be for rich laces and fine 
linen. His guitar, on which he performed in a very 
maſterly manner, was an occaſional amuſement. 
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An old Phyſician, who uſed to attend him, and w 


had ſeen-the lower part of his face in examining his 
tongue, deſcribed his complexion as being very 
dark, and his perſon as moſt elegantly formed. His 
manners were extremely engaging, the tone of his 


voice uncommonly pleaſing, and no part of his 


conduct, in theſe medical interviews, appeared to 
denote the leaſt ſymptoms of a diſcontented mind. 


He died in the year 1704, and was buried at night in 


the Pariſh of St. Paul. | 
This priſoner was always ſerved on plate; and 
he once took an opportunity to write ſome lines 


on a {mall filver diſh with his fork, and to throw it 


from the window of his chamber. A fiſherman 
found the plate, and brought it to the Governor; 
who, on ſeeing the inſcription, detained the man till 
he was convinced that he-could not read, and that 
no other perſon had feen the plate. Monſieur de 


Chamillard was the laſt perſon who knew any thing 


of this ſecret, The ſecond Marſhal de Feuillade, 
who was his ſon-in-law, conjured him in wy moſt 
earneſt manner, when he laid on his death- bed, to 


unfold to him the hiſtory of the Man in the Iron 


Maſi. Chamillard anſwered, that it was a ſecret of 
ſtate, and he had {worn never to reveal it. All 
theſe circumſtances were ſupported in the moſt au- 
thentic manner at the time; but here the matter 
reſted, and will probably reſt for ever, unleſs any 


documents ſhould be diſcovered in the archives of 
blie 


. 
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the Baſtile, which may unveil this hitherto impene 
trable ſecret. | | 

It ſhould be alſo obſerved, that, at the period 
when this extraordinary priſoner employed the 
curioſity of France, it could not be diſcovered that 
any perſon of conſequence was miſſing in any part of 
Europe. 


2. Some papers have been found in the library 
of a Nobleman lately deceaſed at Turin, to whom 
they deſcended from his anceſtors, which prove that 
the celebrated vittim to powerful vengeance, known 
by the name of the Iron Maſk, was Garolami Magni, 
Prime Miniſter to the Duke of Mantua, who drew 
upon himſelf this misfortune, by having greatly 
contributed to the league of Augſbourg againſt 
Louis XIV. The Marquis of Louvois, by the 
aſſiſtance of the Ambaſſador of Turin, found means 
to carry off this Miniſter, then in the flower of his 
age; he was ſurpriſed as he was hunting, and an 
iron maſk immediately fixed on, to prevent his being 
known or reclaimed. 

Theſe papers, as it is ſaid, contain a moſt ample 
detail of his confinement in the iſland of St. Mar- 
guerite, and his impriſonment in the Baſtile. It 
appears, that the perſon who wrote them was con- 
cerned in the buſineſs. 

Many circumſtances corroborate the probability 
of the above relation. Had the Iron Maſk been, as 


it is aſſerted by ſome, a deſcendant of royalty, 
T 4 | whole 
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vhoſe pretenſions to the throne itſelf were ſo well 
founded as to warrant his confinement, leſt they 
ſhould diſturb the repoſe of the kingdom, the ex- 
iſtence of ſuch a perſon mult previouſly have been 
known, and his diſappearance, with the very pre- 
cautions taken to conceal him, would have pointed 
him out as the priſoncr. 

No perſon of note, except the above Miniſter, is 
known to have been miſſing in Europe at the time; 
the Maſk was neceflary to conceal the violation of 
the law of nations in his perſon; and the Duke of 


Mantua is ſuppoſed to have ſuſpeQted the fate of his 


faithful ſervant, but to have winked at it from mo- 
tives of policy, 


——— — 


MANCHESTER, DUKE OF. 


In May 1791, his Grace was in Italy, and hear- 
ing the Pruſſian troops were ſhortly to be reviewed, 


took poſt and ſet off for Berlin. Night and day he 


was equally perſevering, and never made a longer 
ſtop than what was neceſſary, with the utmoſt diſ— 
patch to change horſes. ſo that in the courſe of a 
fortnight he arrived at Potſdam. The review was 
to begin on the following day, and his Grace felt 
perfectiy rewarded for the fatigue he had undergone 
by his timely arrival. For the firſt time he went 
conforiably to bed fiuce he had left the capital of 


the 
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the Chriſtian world; but, alas! he did not awake 
the next day till the review was over, and the troops 
had retired from the field. For this misfortune he 
conſoled himſelf, there being two more days of thoſe 
ſurpriſing evolutions.—The ſecond morning his 
valet awoke him, for which he was reprimanded, and 
his Grace took another turn, and ſlept till evening. 
Mortified at this circumſtance, he was determined a 
ſimilar accident ſhould not happen on the laſt day, 
and agreed with ſome Engliſh Gentlemen to watch 
the coming of the morning. Their reſolution held 
good till almoſt day, when they began to doze, and 
Nature at laſt prevailing, they got ſo ſound aſleep, 
that the thunder of the artillery had not the ſmalleſt 
effect upon them. At laſt a groom, whole patience 
had been exhauſted by waiting with the horſes above 


fix hours at the door, went into their room and 


rouſed them, but too late; for, though they got in- 


ſtantly on horſeback, they met the troops returning 


to their quarters, 


MANNERS, MODERN. 


1. The education of modern times is an educa- 
tion of accompliſhments, and not of knowledge; of 
the body, and not of the mind. Its great objett is 
to form the man of faſhion and the courtier inſtead 


of the great and good character: thus the Dancing- 


maſter precedes the Hiſtorian, the Profeſſor of 
Science 
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Science yields to the Performer of a muſical Inſtru- 


ment, the Teacher of Legiſlation gives way to a 
Babbler of foreign Tongues, and Religion to every 


thing. 


ſentiments of the great Poet of Life and Manners, 
where virtue is, may be moſt virtuous. When ex- 
ternal accompliſhments are only conſidered as the 
decorations of great and ſuperior qualities; when 
they ſerve as exterior graces to interior merit; they 
give a complete finiſhing to the human charaQter, 
and make a man every thing he can or ought to be; 
but, after all, they are only ſecondary attainments, 
the mere ornaments of the building, which adminiſter 
neither ſolidity nor ſtrength, and he who gives his 
fole or immediate attention to their cultivation will 
be liable to the ſame imputation of folly and weak- 
neſs as the Architect, who, in erecting an edifice, 
turns his thoughts to the richneſs of his friezes and 
the ornaments of the columns, and is totally inat- 
tentive to the ſolidity of the toundation which is to 
ſupport * fabric. 


London Newſpapers, 5th May, 1792. 


2. A Ball was given by Lord Courtenay, which 
coſt 6oool. Among other rarities, there were 1000 
peaches, at a guinca each; 1000 pottles of cherrics, 
at 5s. each; 1000 pottles of ſtrawberries, at gs. each; 
and every other article in the ſame proportion. 
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Dog-Kennels. 

A dog-kennel was lately built by Sir William 
| Rowley, at his ſeat in Suffolk, which covers four 
acres of ground, Among other accommodations 

for his hounds, he has erected a warm bath, through 

- which each dog 1s regularly purified, after each day's 
chace,—See the accounts in the public papers of the 
Duke of Richmond's and Bedford's dog-kennels, the 
latter of which is ſaid to have coſt 10,000l. | 


4. The following anecdotes may mix with the moſt 
curious of modern houſehold-books. 

Lord Weymouth had lately go ſervants at one time, 

The Duke of Devonſhire, (Chatſworth); there 
were of upper-ſervants, &c. at the ſecond table, 
according to the ſtanding eſtabliſhment, 46 perſons 
every day at dinner.— At the third table there were 
86.— Manch, the Dentiſt, at the ſame time, went 
to Chatſworth, and had a table to himſelf, 


— — 


MANS FIELD, EARL. 


Lord MANSTIEID has been accuſed of having 
once diſplayed, in the levity of a convivial evening, 
a moſt ardent attachment to the intereſts of the unfor- 
tunate Houſe of Stuart. 

This report was at the time fully detected to have 
had its ſource in malevolence and diſappointed pro- 


fligacy. His Lordſhip, then Mr, Murray, is well 
| known 
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known to have had a younger brother, an officer' of 
the Guards, whoſe diſſipated turn of mind, ſo con- 
trary to the parſimonious diſpoſition of his Lordſhip, 
was conſtantly involving him in embarraſſments, from 
which to relieve himſelf, he made ſuch frequent ap- 
plications, that Lord M — thought it neceſſary to 
turn a deaf ear to his applications. The brother, 
cqually profligate in his morals as improvident in his 
expences, immediately fabricated and conveyed to 
the Cabinet the report that his Lordſhip had been 
connected with the Pretender, whoſe health and ſuc- 
ceſs he had not ſcrupled to drink upon his knees.— 
Happily however, for Lord M, the malevolent 


ſource of this accuſation was detected, and upon 


thorough inveſtigation it was proved to be unfounded 
in truth; in confirmation, therefore, of the good opi- 
nion of Government, and as a proper recompence of 
ſuch wanton treachery, the diſappointed Officer was 


broke, and retired in diſgrace to Holland, where it 
is believed he died. 85 


MARA, MA DAM. 


In Dodſley's Annual Regiſter, page 131 of the 
Chronicle for the year 1760, is the following account 
of Madame Mas A, Whoſe maiden name was Schen- 
ling : 

Kae, 9th Sept. 

« We have now in this city an inſtance of early 
maturity, reckoned in its kind next to a prodigy.— 

Mails 
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Miſs Schemling, a native of Heſſe-Caſſel, (from which 
place ſhe and her father were forced to retire from 
the cruel outrages and' plunderings of French in- 
vaders) who, though but ten years old, not only readily 
ſpeaks ſeveral languages, the Engliſh among the reſt, 
and ſings charmingly in concert, but alſo ue ſur- 
priſingly on the violin and guitar. 
CLINCAILE.” 

Not a great many years ſince ſhe narrowly eſcaped 
being ſent to the Houſe of Correttion at Ghent, and 
was compelled to beg pardon for her inſolence; 
after which ſhe was conducted out of town, and 
admoniſhed to be more grateful and reſpectful in 
future to her benefactors and ſuperiors. 

She had obtained permiſſion to give a concert at 
Ghent, and in the bill of fare promiſed three ſongs ; 
but conceiving herſelf ſome what lighted by the au- 
dience not being fo numerous as ſhe expected, ſhe 


refuſed to ſing more than two, upon which the police 


interfered; Madame was yet refractory, but being 
menaced with chaſtiſement, ſhe ſubmitted ; after 
which ſhe was compelled to come forward and apo- 
logize for her rudeneſs, and then ordered to quit 
the town, 


MARLBOROUGH, DUKE or. 


1. On, the 16th June, 1712, the great Duke of 


Marlborough ſent a very pointed written challenge to 
Lord 
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Lord Poulet, for having infinuated in the Houſe of 
Lords that his Grace contrived to have his officers 
placed in fituations where they were ſure of being 
| killed, in order to fill his own pockets by diſpo- 
ſing of their Commiſſions. Lord Poulet was on the 
point of meeting him, but Queen Anne, with whom 
the Duke was then in diſgrace, wrote bim a letter, 


entreating him on pain of her diſpleaſure not to pro- 


ceed to ſuch extremities. Lord Poulet was alſo diſ- 
poſed to make the Duke a proper apology. 


2. In the war of the Confederates with France, the 
Deputies of the States of Holland were a conſtant 
obſtruction to the views of Prince Eugene and the 
Duke of Marlborough. The Duke was one day 


aſked how it happened that Alexander the 1 


many other heroes had in one year made ſuch a con- 
ſiderable progreſs, and that now all the greateſt and 
moſt accompliſhed Generals could do was to take two 
or three towns in the courſe of a ſingle campaign, — 
The reaſon, he replied, is ſufficiently obvious; Alex- 
ander and other heroes had never any deputies from 
the States-General in their camps. 


3. Behaviour of the Duke of Marlborough and his 
family on the birth-day of Queen Anne, after he had 
been depri ved of his offices: 


On the birth- day of the Queen, the Duke of Marl- 


borough was in a chair in St. James's Park, with the 
curtains drawn; the mob, who believed it to. be the 
Prince 
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Prince Eugene, huzzaed the chair, but the Duke 
modeſtly drew back the curtains, and put himſelf 
out, and with a ſign ſhewed his diſlike to the ſaluta- 
tion. The mob, finding their miſtake, and that it was 
he, cried out Stop Thief,” which was a thorough 
mortification to him. Two of his daughters that 


day, to ſhew their contempt of the Court, were in 


wrapping-gowns, at a window in St. James's, to ſee 
the company paſs, and the other two drove through 
Pall-mall four times in the worſt mob dreſs they 
could put themſelves. The Duke was in a black 
ſuit that day, and his ſon-in-law, the Duke of Mon- 
tague, was at Court in a plain coarſe red coat, with 
a long ſhoulder knot, in ridicule of the day; but the 
Queen had the ſatisfaction to ſee the moſt ſplendid 
Court that ever was, and crowded more than uſual. 


v— — 


MARMONTE L. 


When MARNMON TEL was a ſchool-boy, his maſter 
having chaſtiſed him for ſome youthful offence, he 
wrote ſo ſevere a lampoon upon him, that he was 
under the neceſſity of running away. Being afraid of 
returning to his parents, he entered himſelf as a 
private ſoldier in a regiment commanded by the 
Prince of Conde; and in the year that he obtained 
a halbert, this celebrated poet wrote his charming 
Hiſtory of Beliſarius. Many applications were made 
kor his diſcharge, which the Prince has always 
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withſtogd, declaring it to he the moſt flattering honour 
he could poſbbly receive, to have ſuch a man as Mar- 
montel a ſerjeant in his regiment. Once a year, at 
the general review, this diſtinguiſhed character ap- 


peared in is proper ſtation, and multitudes innumer- 0 
able then crouded to ſee him. After the review was 

over, Marmontel had always the honour to dine with 5 

his illuſtrious Colonel and the principal Officers of t 

the army, by whom he was eſteemed to admiration. t 

3 13 10 n I 

a MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS. : 

In the pifure of the death of David Rizzio, ori. 2 

ginally exhibited in the Shakeſpeare Gallery, i in which 0 

the terror of the favorite, and the diſtreſs of his mil- 5 
treſs, Mary Queen of Scots, are admirably repre- 
ſented by Mr. Opie, one of the aſſaſſins, who is in 
the act of inflicting a deadly wound on the unfortu- 
nate muſician, is a portrait of Peter Pindar, _w_ which 

he ſat at his own expreſs deſire. 

It has been ſaid, and not unaptly, of the rer 3” 
hiſtorians of this unhappy Queen, that the narrative 1 
of Camden, whoſe annals were reviſed and corrected. 8 
by James the Firſt, is almoſt wholly without truth; 
that Buchanan has told the whole truth, and more than NY 
the truth ; that Melvil has ſpoken the truth, but not p. 


the whole truth. 
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— — —— 
MASON, SIR JOHN, 


Sir J. M. Privy Counſellor to Henry the Eighth, 
on his death-bed delivered himſelf as follows :— 

I have ſeen five Princes, and have been Privy 
_ Counſellor to four; I have ſeen the moſt remarkable 
things in foreign parts, and been preſent at moſt state- 
tranſactions for thirty years together, and have at 
length learned, after ſo many years experience, that 
ſeriouſneſs is the greateſt wiſdom; temperance the 
beſt phyſic; and a good conſcience the beſt eſtate : 
and were 1 to live again, I would change the Court 
tor a cloiſter, my Privy Counſellor's buſtle for a 
hermit's retirement, and the whole life I have lived 
in the palace for one hour's enjoyment of God. 


MATILDA, QUEEN OF DENMARK. 


It is remarkable, that, in the year 1652, a Queen of 
Denmark, on a pretence of high crimes, was impri— 
ſoned in the Fortreſs of Nybourg, when M. Huet 
travelled through that town in his way to Stockholm. 

On this ſubje& however hiſtory is ſilent. All 
that is ſaid in the Modern Univerſal Hiſtory, Vol. xii. 
p. 172, is, that Chriſtian IV. (who died in 1648,) di- 
vorced his Queen to gratify an ambitious miſtreſs. 
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The fate therefore of this innocent Princeſs was 
probably very ſimilar to that of Queen Matilda, and 
the ſame crimes, perhaps, were unjuſtly alleged 
_ againſt them both. M. Huet, we may ſuppoſe, took 
his information from ſome partiſans of the miſtreſs; 


and at this time any traveller, who ſhould apply 


to the friends of the Queen-Dowager, would in 
like manner be told a moſt foul and injurious tale 
of the Queen-Conſort. Perhaps, too, the impriſon- 
ment of this innocent Royal Fair one may 120 
| Years hence be quite forgotten, unleſs ſome poetical 
traveller ſhould immortalize it; and even then the 
occaſion of it may be miſtaken and miſrepreſented, 
ſo imperfe& is hiſtory, ſo fallible is tradition! _ 
The Caſtle of Cronenburgh, which commands the 
Sound, is mentioned by Mr. Huet, in the following 
manner. 


dum munimine ſpectans | 
Croxembargi obeo, fifſam prope labor in imam. 
Quam varia impendent peregrinis undique caſus l* 
Trangquillam in patrid potuit qui ducere vitam, 
Liquerit hic dulces nunguam, me Autore, penates. 


———- while my eye, with heedleſs gaze, 
The ſtrength of Cronenburgh ſurveys, 
Cloſe to the ditch my foot I found: 

What perils travellers ſurround ! 

Whoe'er can peace enjoy at home, 

Þy my advice would never roam. 
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MAUPINg LA. 
One of the Pupils of Lulli. 


This extraordinary Syren was equally fond of both 
ſexes, fought and loved like a man, and reſiſted and 
fell like a woman. | 

She married a young huſband,---ran away with a fen- 
cing-maſter, of whom ſhe learned the ſmall ſword, and 
became an excellent fencer,—ſoon after ſeduced a 
young perſon of her own jex,---ſet fire to the convent 

in which the girl's friends had confined her,---carried her 
off in triumph,---was condemned to die for this offence, 
but eſcaped by the reſtoration of the young woman 
to her friends,---went to Paris,---became an Opera 
ſinger,---caned every man who affronted her, killed 
three in duels,---and after other adventures quitted the 
ſtage,---was ſeized with a fit of devotion,---recalled her 
buſband,---and paſſed with him the laſt years of her 
life in a very pious manner, dying in 1707, at the age 
of thirty-four ! | 


MELCOMBE, LORD. 


Loxd MELcomse, whoſe Diary was publiſhed a 


few years ſince to the diſgrace of his memory, as it 
proved him a mean fluttuating venal character, was, 
_ when his name was plain Bubb, intended by the ad- 
miniſtration of that time to be ſent ambaſſador to Spain. 
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292 MILBANX. 


While this matter was in contemplation, Lord Cheſ— 
terfield met him, and touching him upon the propoſed 
embaſſy, told Bubb that he did not think him by any 
means fit to be the repreſentative of the crown of 
England at the Spaniſh Court. Bubb begged to know 


the ground of his objettion; © Why, ſaid his Lordſhip, 


your name is too ſhort. Bubb, Bubb, do you think 
the Spaniards, a people who pride themſelves in their 


family honors and the length of their titles, will ſup- 


poſe a man can poſſeſs any. dignity or importance 


with a name of one ſyllable, and which is pronounced 
in a ſecond? No, my friend, you muſt not think of 
Spain unleſs you make ſome addition to your name.” 


---Bubb deſired his Lordſhip to ſay what he would 


| have bim do. Lord Cheſterficld, pauſing a moment, 


exclaimed, * I have it! what do you think of calling 
yourſelf Silly-Bubb 9” _ 
— — 
MILBANKy ADMIRAL. 
Some years ſince, the bargemen of bis Majeſty's 
ſhip the Berwick, then at Spithead, quarrelled 
with the bargemen of the ſhip which the Admiral, then 


Captain, commanded, and the latter were all heartily 
drubbed, to the no ſmall mortification of the Admiral, 


who was in his younger days exceedingly athletic, 
and as fond of boxing with a certain claſs of Eng- 


liſhmen as he was of fighting with the enemies of 


bis country; and at both was generally victorious. 


Our 


MILTON. 293 


Our naval hero, a few days after, called all his boat's 


crew together, d---d them for a ſet of cowards, drefled. 
himſelf in a common jacket and trowſers, and obſerv- 


ing the Berwick's barge rowing aſhore to Portſmouth- 
Beach, ordered his own to be immediately manned, 
and thus diſguiſed took an oar as one of the crew. 
The coxſwain, as particularly directed, ran the head of 
his barge againſt the Berwick's barge's quarter; in 
conſequence, a volley of oaths were given and re- 
turned, which produced a challenge to fight with more 
ſubſtantial weapons. The Admiral, as champion for 
his crew, beat the whole of the barge's crew one after 
another, (eleven in number,) to the great joy and ad- 
miration of the ſailors, and then, makinghimſelf known, 
went and viſited his friends in Portſmouth as if no- 


thing of the kind had happened. 
„ 


MILTON. 


It will be a doubt with poſterity, whether Johnſon's 
aſſaſſination of the noble and free mind of Milton, orthe 
barbarity of the preſent age, in not removing the diſ- 
covered duſt of that divine Poet, and depoſiting it in 
Weſtminſter- Abby, but permitting it to lie among “ ſur- 
feit-ſlain fools, the common dung of the ſoil,” merits 
moſt their deteſtation. Johnſon was penſioned for 
aſſailing Liberty, the ſublime Milton for defending 


it. No wonder therefore that Johnſon, Milton's 


modern Salmaſius, reviled him for being the great and 
| U 3 unanſwerable 
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unanſwerable champion of civil liberty in that century. 


But, in anſwer to all ſuch rank Tories, it may be re- 


marked in the poet's own words, that to be cenſured by 
them is the height of praiſe ; for 


— What delight to be by ſuch extoll d, 

To live upon their tongues, and be their talk, 
Of whom to be diſprais d were no ſmall praiſe! 
His lot, who dares be /ngularly good. 


Of the Britiſi Homer, it is recorded in an old and 
ſcarce tract, —-that the writer of it has ſeen “Milton 
in his old age led by Millington, a celebrated bookſel- 


ler of Little Britain, at whoſe houſe he then lodged. 


This was three or four years before he died. He af- 
terwards had a houſe near Bunhill-Fields, without 
Moorgate, where I have ſeen him ſitting at the door 
of his houſe in warm ſunny weather, dreſſed in a grey 
coarſe cloth coat, enjoying the freſh air, and receiving 
there, as well as in his own houſe, the viſits of people 
of diſtinguiſhed parts and perſons of quality. 

& likewiſe once viſited him in his houſe, which 
was ſmall, there being but one room on a floor. I 


found John Milton up one pair of ſtairs, in a room 


which was hung with a ruſty green, fitting in an elbow 
chair, black clothes, and neat enough, rather pale, but 
not cadaverous; his hands and fingers gouty, and with 
chalk ſtones. He was cheerful, thought not free from 
pain, and diſcourſed pleaſantly about his blindneſs, 


ſaying, among other excellent things, that in his dark- 


neſs the light of the face of God hone the clearer, 
and 
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and that his mind was far from being blind ;—and | 


he added emphatically and ſublimely, that, though 
he loſt the colour and ſurface of things in defend- 
ing liberty, in this darkneſs he was greatly enlight- 
ened; and he felt conſcious that God had not brought 


this darkneſs upon him ſo much by the dimneſs of his 


eyes, as by the ſhadow of his protecting wings 

„He died November 10, 1673, of the gout, but 
with ſo little pain, that thoſe in the room knew not 
when he expired. He was buried cloſe under the 
pavement of the church of St. Giles's, Cripplegate, 
by his indulgent father; the circumſtances of his 
family excuſed a monument, nor was any ſuch ne- 
ceſlary.” | | 

So far this cotemporary writer.---But to conclude : 

In this age of taſte, genius, and freedom, the Lite- 
rati ſhould immediately aſſemble, and ſee that the re- 
mains of Milton be honourably interred, and a monu- 
ment by ſubſcription eretted to his memory. 

Letthe Revolution-Society and the Whig-Club con- 
ſider, that Milton's pen diſcomfited the two greateſt 
writers and encmies in Europe to the caule of Liberty. 
Let them beſides reflect, that, when he was engaging 
in this conflict, his phyſicians told him, as he had tender 
eyes, that ſuch a greattaſk would to a certainty deprive 
him of his ſight, and that he was by no means intimi- 
dated, but replied, . Here blindneſs, there my duty; 


and I reſign my ſight rather than deſert what a monitor 


vithin tells me God has impoſed on me. And he loſt 
v 4 | 5 his 
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his ſight accordingly, in attaining a glorious victory 


over the engines of tyranny !—But ſo far was he from 


repining, that he declared, in his ſecond Defence of 
the People of England, written after his blindneſs, “I 
would not exchange for any other of God's greateſt 
benefits the conſciouſneſs of the action, nor lay down 
the remembrance of it, which is a perpetual fund to 
me of tranquillity and joy! E 

Should not the aſhes of ſuch a poet, and fark a 
Martyr tO LIBERTY) be gloriouſly mnurned ! |! ! | 


—_— — 


| MONK, GENERAL. 


Mok, keeping his ordinary reſidence at Dalkeith, 
ſome few miles on this ſide Edinburgb, the London 
Packet touched conſtantly there, that the General 
might have his letters before it reached Edinburgh. 
The Committee of Safety being reſolved to ſecure 
Monk, diſpatched ſecret orders to Scotland, by the 
ordinary packet, leſt an expreſs might give ſuſpicion; 
and, inſtead of direQing the label for Dalkeith, as 
uſual, it was ordered ſtrait for Edinburgh. It happened 
that one of Monk'slife-guards accidentally met the poſt 
turning out of the road that led to Dalkcith, and find- 
ing he had not touched there, brought him back, 
notwithſtanding the label was diretted otherwiſe. 
Monk, ſuſpecting ſomething, opened all the letters that 
he found directed to the officers of the army, among 
which there was one from the Committee of Safety to 
Colonel 
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Colonel Thomas Wilks, ordering him to uſe the moſt 
effectual, ſpeedy, and ſecret, way to ſecure the perſon of 
General Monk, and ſend him up to London under 
a ſtrong guard, in a frigate chat laid in Leith- Road, and 
then to take upon him the command of the army, till 
farther order. 


Having taken out this, and what other letters he 
thought fit, together with his own, from the ſame 
Committee, full of high compliments and expreſſions 
of truſt, he ſent away the packet as it was directed. 
But, having communicated the matter to ſome of his 
particular friends, he gave orders for a general review 


of the army to be made next morning at Edinburgh, 


where he arreſted Colonel Wilks, and ſome other 
officers he had reaſon to ſuſpect, and ſent them pri- 


ſoners to the Caſtle, filling up their commiſſions with 


others of his own creatures. 


Monk, in his march through England, and 
after he came to London, carried on diffimula- 
tion with wonderful dexterity, till all things were 


ripe for throwing off the maſk, and calling home the 


King. As he was ſingularly happy in being the chief 
inſtrument of that Revolution, he was no leſs in the 


ſenſe King Charles continued to expreſs of ſo great an 


obligation; and it ſhewed him to be a man of true 
judgment, that the Duke of Albermarle behaved him- 
ſelf fo as never to ſeem to over value his ſervices. 
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| MONTAGUE. | 
Ma. MoxTacvus had the art of judging infallibly 
of a perſon's country by his writing, though he wrote 
in a language Montague knew nothing of. 
He told Mr. Saccerni at Ferrara, who received 
ſome letters from Spain in his company, that what 
he held in his hand, ſtill unſealed, came from an 
eunuch. In fact, Farrinelli had ſent him a violin 
| Which had been played upon before the King. 

This ſcience .is the idengraphie of the ancients, 
which Appollonius Tyaneus knew, no doubt, when 
he ſaid to Iarchas, who addreſſed him in Greek, that in 
the writing which he preſented him ſealed up the 
delta was wanting, (Apoll. Tyan. t. g. Ch. 16.) Proſper 
Aldoriſi, publiſhed in Rome, in 1689, an accurate 
treatiſe upon this wonderful art, rather as a perſon con- 
vinced of its truth than diſcuſſing it as a philoſopher, 
This idengraphie, according to him, is the art of 
gueſſing by the hand-writing of a perſon the ſituation 


and diſpoſition he was in at the time of writing. "Gaſper | 


Schott ſpeaks of it with certainty ; Idengraphie (lays 
he) is rejected only by the ignorant. 

When we reflect that there are times when we write 
in a hurry, others when heavily, inconſiſtently, &c. 
it muſt be allowed that this knack, if looked upon as 
trifling, is yet of ſome advantage, according to the ule 
it is made of, It is a ſword by the fide of a prudent 
man which is emgloyed when occaſion requires. 
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In 1740, MI. Montague received a letter from 
London; when he was at table, looking only at the 
cover, without breaking the ſeal, Alas! (cries he,) my 
friend is ſick.” Do you gueſs ſo, ſays one of the com- 
pany?” «Iſeeit by the writing, (ſays Montague, ) and 
beg you'll read it out.” This friend was in love with 
a very pretty womaa in London, and having met with 
croſſes of every kind, ſuffered the deepeſt affliction. 
His life depended upon the ſucceſs of his amour. And 
what a long circumlocution is here! (ſaid Montague;) 
---if he had only ſaid he was in love, bis malady would 
have appeared at once.“ 


MORE, SIR THOMAS, 


1. On the gth of July, 1535, Sir Thomas Pope 
waited on Sir Thomas More, then under condemna- 
tion in the Tower, early in the morning, and acquaint- 
ed him that he came by command of the King and 
Council to bring his unfortunate friend the melan- 
choly news that he muſt ſuffer death before nine of 
the o'clock the ſame morning, and that therefore he 
ſhould immediately begin to prepare himſelf for that 
awful event. Upon this meſſage, More, without the 
leaſt ſurpriſe or emotion, cheerfully replied, © Mal- 
ter Pope, I moſt heartily thank you for your good ti- 
dings. I have been much bound to the King's High- 
neſs for the benefit of his honors that he hath moſt 
bountifully beſtazyed upon me; yet I am more bound 

to 
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to his Grace, I aſſure you, for putting me here, where 
J have had convenient time and ſpace to have remem- 
brance of my end, and ſo help me God. Moſt of all 
am I bound unto him, that it hath pleaſed his Ma- 
jeſty fo ſhortly to rid me of the miſeries of this 
wicked world.” Then Pope ſubjoined, that it was the 
King's pleaſure that at the place of execution he 


ſhould not uſe many words. To this More anſwered, 
that he was ready to ſubmit to the King's commands; 


and added, © I beſeech you, good Mr. Pope, to get 
the King to ſuffer my daughter Margaret to be preſent 
at my burial.” Pope aſſured him, that he would uſe 
his utmoſt intereſt with the King for this purpoſe; and 
having now finiſhed his diſagreeable commiſſion, he 
ſolemnly took leave of his dying friend, and burſt into 


tears. More, perceiving his concern, ſaid with his 


uſual compoſure, Quiet yourſelf, good Mr. Pope, 
and be not diſcomforted! for I truſt that we ſhall one 
day in heaven ſee each other full merrily, where we 


ſhall be ſure to live and love together in joyful bliſs 


eternally.” But this method of conſolation proving 
ineffectual, More, to divert the melancholy of his 
friend, and to diſmiſs him in better ſpirits, called for a 
glaſs; and, applying it as an urinal, he held it up to 
the light, and, with the prophetic air of a ſagacious phy- 
fician, gravely declared, . This man might have lived 
longer if it had pleaſed the King.” 

In conſequence of Sir Thomas Pope's interceſſion 
with the King, agreeably to More's earneſt and dying 
requeſt, his favourite daughter, Margaret Roper and 
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others of his family, were permitted to be preſent at 
his interment, which was immediately after the execu- 
tion in the chapel of the Tower. But Margaret af- 
terwards, and probably by the ſame intereſt, begged 
the body of the King, and depoſited it on the South 


fide ofthe choir of the church of Chelſea, where a mo- 


nument with an inſcription written by himſelf, had 
been erected ſome time before. This affectionate 
daughter, whoſe reſolution equalled her piety, alſo 
found means to procure her father's head, after it had 
remained ignominiouſly ſtuck on a pole on London 
Bridge for fourteen days. For this daring fatt ſhe 
was apprehended and impriſoned; but, declaring in 
her defence before the Privy Council that ſhe had 
bought it, that it might not in.the end become food 
for fiſhes in the Thames, ſhe was diſcharged. How- 
ever ſhe carefully preſerved it for ſome time in a 
leaden box, till an opportunity offered of conveying 
it to Canterbury, where ſhe placed it in a vault be- 
longing to her huſband's family, under a o—__ ad- 
joining St. Dunſtan's church in that city. 


2. Lord Bacon, in his Eeys Modern and Civil, 
gives the following anecdote of More, whilſt he was 
Lord Chancellor. A perſon, who had a ſuit in Chan- 
cery, ſent him two ſilver flaggons, not doubting of 
the agreeableneſs of the preſent. On receiving them, 
More called one of his ſervants, and told him to fill 
thoſe two veſſels with the belt wine in his cellar; and 

p turning 
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turning round to the ſervant who had preſented them, 
Tell your maſter,” replied the inflexible magiſtrate, 


_ © that, if he approve my wine, I beg b he would not 


one it,” and returned the cups, 


— —— 
MOYSEY, DR. 


The Doctor lived ſo long in his office of 
Phyſician at Chelſea-hoſpital, that, during many changes 
in adminiſtration, the reverſion of the place had been 
promiſed to ſeveral of the medical friends of the 
different paymaſters of the forces. The DoRor, one 
day looking out of his window, and ſeeing a gen- 
tleman examining the houſe and gardens, who he 
knew had juſt got a reverſion of the place, came 
out to him, and thus accoſted him: „Well, Sir, I 
ſee you are examining your houſe and gardens that 
are to be, and I aſſure you they are both very plea- 
fant and very convenient; but I muſt tell you one 
circumſtance, you are the fit man that has got 
the reverſion of the place, and I have buried them 
all; and what is mote, (ſaid the Doctor, looking 
very archly at him,) there is nens in your 
face that tells me I ſhall bury you too.” The event 
juſtified the Doctor's predictions, as the gentleman 
very ſoon after died, and what was ſtill more extra- 
ordinary, at the time of Dr, Moyſey's death there was 
no perſon that had the promiſe of the reverſion. 


MURDER. 
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MURDER« 

Some years ago, there lived at Brompton a woman 
whoſe profeſſion was taking off their parent's hands 
the children of an unauthorized paſſion. Her name 
was Sarah Welland. 

The people of intrigue knew the name of this 
perſon familiarly; her profits were conſiderable. 
Her cuftom was to receive the devoted infant from 
a third perſon without aſking any queſtions; ſhe 
took with it a certain price for the maintenance and 
care of it for life; and neither the parents nor the 
parifh were any more to hear of it. What muſt be 
their hearts who could deliver up their children to 
this certain deſtruction! The expoſing infants among 
the old Romans, againſt which we ſo much exclaim, 
was leſs criminal. The child there might efcape ;. 
but in this cafe the very bargain ſold its blood. 
Parents, who themſelves felt no compaſſion nor huma- 
nity, could not ſuppoſe there would be either in a 
ſtranger; and as the whole price was paid at once, 
the. fooner the infant periſhed the greater was the 
profit; it were happy if there were at the preſent 
time no murderers of this ſtamp, for there will 
never want unnatural parents. The late miſerable 
ſon of the Earl of Rivers 1s but one inſtance among 
thouſands, that when a perſon 1s deprived of the 
common benefits of ſociety, and devoted to ever- 
laſting ſhame by the particular circumſtances of his 

birth, his parents are bis implacable enemies. 
| One 
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One child that entered the bloody walls of 
Welland eſcaped, for herſelf died that evening. 
The ſmiling innocence of the little victim pleaded 
even with thole who had perhaps before been the 


inſtruments of her barbarity; they had no intereſt 


in its death, and they carried it to thoſe who had at 


that time the care of the poor. The deſerted infant 


was taken from houſe to houſe, and begging ſup- 
ported it till there ſhould. be aveſtry. The careful 
overſeer poſtponed a fortnight that which ſhould 
have come on the day following, that the pariſh. might 
have a chance to be freed from the incumbrance,—but 


this little wretch was, to live. The nameleſs infant 


had eſcaped the only hands from which it could fail 
to meet compaſſion; its throat bled with a wound 
inflicted by the band of its father, but not mortal. 
All were charmed with it, and all ſtruck with com- 
miſeration. Thoſe who had no fortunes declared, 
that were they rich they would adopt it; but ſuch 
as had the power found the inclination leſs fervent; 


even they, however, contributed their ſhillings. The | 


veſtry met at length, and the child was living; the 
officers took it into their care, and the world heard 


no more of it. Pity is a ſhort-lived virtue; the 


incident was ſoon forgotten; and, if any thought 
upon it, they provanly ſuppoſed it devoted to 
deſtruction. 

Nine years aſter this one Frazer, a man of humanity 


and honour, ſaw a boy naked upon one of the moſt barren 
a of 
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of his mountains. He was ſitting, his eyes were 
ſwimming in ſorrow, though no tear had fallen from 
them. They were turned up to heaven with reſig- 
nation, but with almoſt a ſpirit of upbraiding, and 
in his hand was a root of graſs, — his food. 

The maſter of this place, touched with com- 
paſſion, ordered him to his houſe; he put him on 
the habit of the Highlands, employed him in his 
ſervice, and he was called Frazer. He was aſked 
how he came thither, and how he became ſo miſerable, 
but could make little anſwer: he knew nothing of 
father nor mother, nor friend, nor place of birth. His 
firſt remembrance was of an ancient woman, with 
whom he had lived in a cabin; her death had 
ſent him from one to another of the Highlanders; 
and at laſt the loſs of his only remaining friend had 
left him perfectly deſtitute. His maſter found in 
the boy as he grew up ſenſe and ſpirit, and the 
moſt perfect gratitude; he took him from the meaner 
ſervices, and had him near his perſon. Few ſaw him, 
but all who did, ſaid they perceived ſomething in 
him very ſingular: his behaviour was modeſt, but 
his underſtanding was above his years; he had been 
near twenty years in the ſervice of this father (more 
than maſter) when the laſt rebellion broke out in 
Scotland: his maſter took the wrong fide, and there 
was no queſtion of Frazer following. He was in 
the two actions that were ſucceſsful, and had ſo diſ- 
tinguiſhed himſelf in both, that he was marked for 
particular favor.— In the laſt his hand was not leſs 

x 5 active 
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active, but he foughtagainſt the Duke of Cumberland. 
A ſingle arm could not command ſuccels in oppoſition 
to {6 much conduR, Joined with ſo much reſolution. 
He fled among the routed Highlanders, and in an 
hour was in a place of ſafety; a retreat, where neither 
friend could be likely to find nor enemy to reach 
him, —where he could neither be forced nor be- 
Krayed. In this place, as he was leaning upon his 
ſword and reſting againſt a tree, he ſaw two per- 
ſons enter haſtily, the one an old man flying, the 
bother a young one in purſuit of him. What asto- 
niſhed the warrior was, that they appeared both of the 


victorious party. He ſtood a moment, expecting they 


would fall together upon him; but they regarded none 
except each other. The old man, finding his feet 
would not give him ſecurity, turned upon the pur- 
ſuer, and put himſelf ina poſture of defence. Frazer 
was too much a hero to look upon an unequal en- 
counter. As the old man was on the brink of de- 
ſtruction, he fell in between. © I know nothing of 
your quarrel, ſaid he, to the younger, but let me 


diſpute it in his place. He is not a match for your 


youth and vigour.” No more words paſſed; the old 
man ſtood afide, and his champion conquered. 

The perſon whom he had ſaved made him all 
poſſible acknowledgments. He told him, that he 
would return the obligation by preſerving him; he 
propoſed taking him back in the evening, and changing 
his dreſs; and promiſed to adopt him ſor his ſon. He 

concluded with extolling his gallantry in the higheſt 


terms, 
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terms, and with obſerving, it was a pity a perſon of 
ſo much henour ſhould be a rebel. Frazer anſwered 
him thus; The Scots do not fight againſt their King 
becauſe they are diſloyal, but becauſe they are 
commanded by thole they ſerve. Their Lords have 
a right to their duty; and they are taught from 
infants to believe that their firſt virtue is obedience 
there.” He pauſed, and wiped away a tear, and 
then continued, —“ None had ſo much right to that 
compliance as mine; nor could I bave accepted of 
your propoſed friendſhip, but that I ſaw him fall. 
Now I am free; and if you will receive a friendleſs 
orphan into your protection, I vill be as faithful to 
you as I have been to him.” 

The perſon he had preſerved was moved extremely 
with his ſpeech; there was ſomething in the manner 
more than the words that charmed him; he kiſſed 
him, took him back with him, changed his habit, 
and brought him to England, where his intereſt 
obtained him a pardon. Frazer lived with this 
man of honor as a ſon; the family conſiſted of 
themſelves and a daughter, a lady of forty-ſeven, 
not more diſtinguiſhed by her amiable temper than 
by an air of melancholy which never forſook her 
countenance. The father often told her the ſtory 
of his reſcue. 4 The wretch, ſaid he, who diſhonored 
you, ſought my life for the reſentment I had ſhewn 
againſt his barbarity: what I have ſaid (continued he 


10 Frazer) muſt reach no other ear, but you are as 


a ſon ;—this is the cauſe of that lady's melancholy ; 
X-M--- ſhe 
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- ſhe was deluded under an engagement of marriage; 

ſhe had a child, whom the abandoned creature cauſed 
to be deſtroyed, and he would have now added my 
murder to that of his ſon's, had not you prevented it, 
becauſe not many years ſince I ſought to bring 
him to juſtice. How long revenge will live in bad 
men's minds!” 

As they ſpoke together upon this ſubject, they com- 
paſſionated the infant. Frazer was ſtrangely moved 
with the recital, * Perhaps, ſaid he, if my memory 
would reach to my infant-years, ſome ſuch a fate 
was mine.” He repeated on this occaſion the ſtrange 
obſcurity of his birth, and ſhewed a ſcar upon his 
throat, which, he added, ſome inhuman hand had 
given before the time of his earlieſt memory. 


MUSIC, 


6 Music, ſaid Luther, is one of the faireſt and moſt 
' glorious gifts of God, to which Satan is a bitter 
enemy; for it removes from the heart the weight of 
ſorrow and the faſcination of evil thoughts. Muſic 
is a kind and gentle ſort of diſcipline ; it refines the 
| paſſions and improves the underſtanding. Even the 
diſſonance of unſkilful fiddlers ſerves to ſet off the 
charms of true melody, as white is made more con- 


ſpicuous by the oppoſition of black. How is it, 


continued he, that on profane ſubjetts we have ſo 
many fine verſes and elegant poems, whilſt our re- 
ligious 
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ligious poetry remains ſo languid and dull? Thoſe 
who love muſic are gentle and honeſt in their tem- 
pers. I always loved muſic, added Luther, and 
would not for a great * be vithout the little fill 
which 4 poſſeſs in this art.” 


— — 1 


NASH, BEA U. 


Although his life has been publiſhed, the writer 
omitted one of the moſt humourous tranſaQtions of it, 
which was had from Naſh's own mouth, and which 
happened upon his firſt going to Bath. © Stepping 
one morning,” ſaid Naſh, “to ſee who was at, and 
who was in, the Croſs-Bath, I obſerved a beautiful 
young lady up to her chin, whoſe head. being much 
adorned with flowers, &c. (as was the faſhion at that 
time,) and whole cheeks being enlivened by the heat 
of the Bath, looked a very goddeſs. At this inſtant, 

a young gentleman elegantly dreſſed came in, who 
proved to beide lady's huſband, and who exclaimed, 
« My deareſt life, you look like an angel! I wiſh 
I was with you.” Upon this, Naſh took him by the 
ſhoulder and waiſtband of the breeches, and threw 
him over the baluſtrades; telling him, as he went 
over, his wiſh ſhould be inſtantly fulfilled. “At this 
time,” ſaid Naſh, « though there was but one ſur- 
geon, one apothecary, and no phyſician, at Bath, the 
gentleman recovered his fright, and the lady her 
| health!” For this frolic, however, Naſh got an ugly 
wound in his ſword-arm, the remains of which were 
X 3 very 
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very viſible; and this it was which determined him 
to iſſue his edit, (for he did not love fighting, ) that 
no perſon ſhould wear a ſword at Bath, but he that 
was not entitled to wear one any where elle. * 


Oo 
— — 
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NEWCASTLE, DUKE OF. 


His Grace kept the moſt princely table and the 
greateſt number of domeſtics of any nobleman in the 
three kingdoms; nor would he ſuffer any one of 
them, during a ſeries of years, to diſpoſe of any 
part of. their old liveries, but made this uſual per- 
quiſite up to them by douceurs, and the caſt clothes 
were carefully depoſited in a large ſtore-room appro- 
priated to that purpoſe, where they remained until 
after his Grace's deceaſe, when they were ſold; at 
which time the number of ſuits were ſo great, that, 


for a year or two after, ſcarcely a carter, coachman, | 
drayman, chairman, or porter, in London, but wore | 


the Newcaſtle livery. His Grace is known repeatedly 
to have had thirty legs of mutton cut up in one day, 


merely to take out the Pope's Eyes to form one diſh 


at his table ! 


NEWSPAPERS. 


Account of their firft Eftabliſhment in England, 


On the 9th of July, 1662, a very extraordinary 
queſtion aroſe about preventing the publication of 


the 
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the. Debates of the Iriſh Parliament in the Engliſh 
newſpaper called the Intelligencer; and a letter was 
written from the Speaker to Sir Edward Nicholas, 
the Engliſh Secretary of State, to prevent theſe pub- 
lications, in thoſe Diurnals, as they called them. The 
London Gazette commenced the 7th of November, 
1665 ; it was at firſt called the Oxford Gazette, from 
its being printed there during a ſeſſion of Parliament 
held there on account of the plague. Antecedent 
to this period, Sir Roger L'Eſtrange publiſhed the 
firſt daily newſpaper in England. 

From the following paſſage in Tacitus it appears, 
that ſomewhat like ue were circulated in the 
Roman States: 

% Diurna populi Romani, per provincias, per ex- 
ercitus, curatius leguntur: quam ut non noſcatur, 
quid Thrasea fecerit.“ | 
In a note of Mr. Murphy's tranſlation of Tacitus, 
he laments, that none of theſe diurnals or newſpapers, 
as he calls them, had been preſerved, as they would 
caſt great light upon the private life and manners of 


the Romans. 
With the Long Parliament originated appeals to the 


people; by accounts of their proceedings, theſe ap- 
peared periodically, from the firſt of them, called 


% Diurnal Occurrences of Parliament,” the gd of 
November, 1641, to the Reſtoration. 

Theſe were ſomewhat like our Magazines, and 
were generally called “ Mercuries“: as Merci 
rius Politicus, Mercurius Ruſticus, and one of them, 
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in 1644, appeared under the odd title of Mercurius 
Fumigosus, or the Smoking Nocturnal. | 
The number of theſe publications appear from a 
liſt in an accurate, new, and valuable, piece of Bio- 
graphy, from 1641 to 1660, to have been one hun- 
dred and fifty-ſix. 

Theſe publications of Parliamentary Proceedings 
were interdicted after the Reſtoration, as appears 
from a debate in Grey's collection, the 24th of March, 
1681; in conſequence of which, the votes of the 
Houle of Commons were firſt printed by authority of 
Parliament. 

From the firſt regular paper, the above-mentioned 
Public Intelligencer, commencing the g1ſt of Auguſt, 
1662, there. were to 1688, with the Gazette, which 
has continued regularly, as at preſent, from Nov. 7, 
1665, ſeventy papers, ſome of a ſhort and others of 
a longer duration. | 

The firſt daily paper, after the Revolution, was 
called the Orange Intelligencer; and from thence to 
1692 there were twenty-ſix newſpapers. 

From an advertiſement in a weekly paper called the 
Athenian Gazette, the 8th of February, 1696, it 
appears that the Coffee-houſes in London had then, 
excluſive of the votes in Parliament, nine newſpa- 
pers every week ; but there ſeems not to have been in 
1696 one dazly paper. 

In the reign of Queen Anne, there were, in 1709; 
eighteen weekly papers 288 of which, how. 

ever, 
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ever, only one was a daily paper, the . Cou- 
rant. 

In the reign of George I. in 1724, there were pub- 
liſhed three daily, ſix weekly, and ten evening, papers, 
three times a week. 

In the late reign, there were publiſhed of newſpa- 
pers, in London and in all England: 

In 1753 nns 

1760 9,404,790 
And in the preſent reign in 1790 14,035,639 
1791 14796153 

1792 15,005,700 


In 1792, there were publiſhed in London, thirteen 


daily, twenty evening, and nine weekly, papers. 
In the country ſeventy, and in Scotland fourteen 
country papers. 


NEWTON, BISHOP. 


From Biſhop Newton's account of himſelf, prehxed 
to his works, it ſeems he was in one continued pur- 
ſuit of preferment till 1768, when, on being diſap- 
pointed of the ſee of London, he obtained the rich 
deanry of St. Paul'ss The Biſhop tells us, that pre- 
vious to this he thought it right to look out for ſome 
clever woman to be his wife. The woman he had 
in view was Elizabeth, daughter of John Lord Liſ- 


burne by a fine young woman, whom he married and 
injured. 
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injured.—What this injury was, the Biſhop forbears 


to mention, but it is related to be as follows: 


Lady Liſburne (as ſhe ſuppoſed herſelf to be) 
was one day obſerving to her Lord, that the newſ- 


papers had announced the death of a Lady Liſburne 
in Portugal. Who can this Lady Liſburne be?” ſaid 
ſhe. “ She was my wife,” anſwered the Biſhop. « Why 
then, replied the Lady, *I am not your wife.“ The 


Lady inſiſted on a ſeparation, and they never lived 


together afterwards. 
— 7 . 
NEWTON, SIR ISAAC. 


He loſt a conſiderable ſum of money in the South- 

Sea bubble of 1720, and did not much like to talk 
of it. FE | 1 

His patience in pain was wonderful, and his mo- 
deſty was as great as his ſagacity. 
He was fo completely abſent in thought at times, 
that an old lady, whole huſband was his particular 
friend, uſed to ſay, that he often came to their houſe 
to dinner, and would fit fo wrapped in medita- 
tion by the fire- ſide, that they were obliged to remind 
him that the table was covered, when he would ſay.— 
« Oh! what you are going to dinner?“ 


— — 


NORTHINGTON», 
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1. It has never been ſuppoſed that honeſt bluntneſs 
was a quality often to be found in Courts, much leſs 
charaQteriſtic of a Lord High Chancellor ;---but this 
upright Nobleman, who formerly held the ſeals, is 
not the only inſtance where plainneſs of ſpeech has 
led to royal favour, and even to the reward of 
an Earldom. 

A more ſingular character than Lord Chancellor 
Northington has not perhaps been unfolded to modern 


obſervation, he poſſeſſed conſiderable abilities, was 


an upright Judge, and gave ſatisfaction in the high 
office he enjoyed; but in private life he was the 
very reverſe of every thing which would ſeem to 
produce dignity in a public ſtation. In his youth he 
was a profeſſed debauchee ; and the ſentiments and 
language of that charatter were retained by him to 
the lateſt moment of exiſtence. On his return 
home from the adminiſtration of juſtice, he would 
not hefitate to ſwear at his ſervants and be inde- 
cent with his company; indeed, the ſtate-coach was 
not always conſidered facred to chaſte and decent 
ſpeech ; and the uneaſineſs of that rumbling machine, 
when his Lordfhip's feet have been tender from the 
gout, has called forth very ſtrong exclamations in the 
preſence even of the mace and ſeals. Some of his 
friends have been ſo free as to declare they had 
actually ſeen an oath upon his lips when he preſided 
on the woolfack, though it was never known to 

| have 
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bave eſcaped farther: one occaſion was however 
marked with language too expreſſive to paſs un- 
noticed. | 01 | 

The Speaker Onſlow, who attended with the moſt 
ſcrupulous regard, both in public and private, to 
the dignity of his character, was complaining on his 
arrival later than uſual at the, Houſe of Commons, 
on ſome day of important buſineſs, that he had been 
ſtopped in Parliament: ſtreet, owing to the obſtinacy 
of a garman; and was told, that the Lord Chan- 
cellor had experienced a conſiderable delay from the 
fame caufe ;——« Well, (ſaid the Speaker,) did not 
his Lordſhip ſhew him the mace, and ſtrike him 
dumb with terror ?” ——& No,” (it was replied ;) 
& his Lordſhip did not; but he ſwore, by G d, 
that if he had been in his private coach, he would 
have got out, and beat the dau raſcal to a jelly.” 


2. On his death-bed he ordered his gardener to 
cut down ſome clumps of trees, purely, as it ſaid, 
becauſe they were agreeable to his ſon, The gar- 


dener, willing to worſhip the riſing ſun, neglected to 


do it, expecting every moment the death of his old 
maſter. He, inquiring whether his commands had 


been obeyed, and being anſwered in the negative, 


eaſily conceived the gardener's motive for diſobe- 
dience, and, ſending for him into his chamber, thus 
addreſſed him: “ So, d—n you, you have not done 
as I ordered you; you think I am going; ſo J am 


and be d---d to you, but you ſhall go firſt; ſtrip 


him,” 
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him, ſaid he, to ſome of his attendants, « and _ 
him out of the houſe.” 


3. During the ſame illneſs, he ſent for the Duke 
of Chandos, then Marquis of Caernarvon, a man of 
great plety, who, though ſurpriſed at the meſlage, 
waited upon him, and begged to be honoured with his 
Lordſhip's commands. I ſent for you, (ſays the 
Chancellor,) to beg you to recommend me ſomie able 
parſon, whoſe advice I might ſafely take in regard to 
the neceſſary ſettlements reſpecting the future welfare 
of my ſoul, which, I fear, will be ſhortly ejected from 
my body.” 

« My Lord, replied the Marquis, I am | furprilad at 
the queſtion ; as Chancellor, your Lordſhip has had 
the diſpoſal of much_ church-preferment, which 
doubtleſs you always beſtowed on pious and deſerve. 
ing perſons. For example, what think you of Dr. 
T—— ?” « Oh! name him not, loudly exclaimed the 
Chancellor, that is one of my crying ſins; I ſhall. 
certainly be damned were it only for making that 
fellow a Dean.” | 


4. Lord Northington, remarkable for his profli- 


gate and brutal manner of expreſſing "himſelf on all 
occaſions, which had procured him the nick-name 


of Surly Bob, being at the point of death, exclaimed, 
„I'll be damned if 1 am not dying!” During his ſick- 
neſs, his wife, daughter, and ſome female relations, 
coming to aſk the ſtate of his health, could not re- 
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frain from weeping; on which, in a paſſion, he 
roared out to his nurſe, Turn out all thoſe ſnivel- 
ling bitches, except Bridget !”---The lady diſtinguiſhed 
by this delicate preference was * daughter Lady 
Bridget Lane. 


O'BRYEN, JOHN, THE HONOURABLE, 


Few men have been more unfortunate at ſea, few 


'fo fortunate as the Honourable John O'Brien, nearly 
related to the Earl of Inchiquin. 


This gentleman was brought up to the ſea, and 
at an early period of his life was made a Lieutenant 
in the navy: his commiſſion bears date the 28th of 
September, 1747. His firſt misfortune at ſea was 
on the coaſt of India, where his ſhip was wrecked, 
and every one on board periſhed, except Mr. O'Bryen 
and four more perſons. * On his return to Europe, 
be was caſt away near the Cape of Good Hope, but 
had the good fortune to get alive to ſhore. 

The Dutch Governor, finding that he was a man of 
quality, ſupplied him with every neceſſary for con- 
tinuing his voyage, and provided him a cabin in 


one of the Dutch homeward-bound Eaſt-Indiamen. 


When all Mr. O Bryen's baggage, &c. which had 
been furniſhed by the Governor of the Cape, Was 
Put on board, a Dutch Governor of ſome of the 

Eaſtern 
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Eaſtern ſettlements in India, who was to return to 
Europe in the ſame ſhip, found himſelf rather 
ſtraitened for room, on account of the number 
of his own family and the other paſſengers. He 
applied therefore to the Governor of the Cape, 
and told him, that he would eſteem it a particular 
favor, if he could prevail on the other paſſengers 
to quit the ſhip, and leave it entirely to his family 
and ſuite. 

The Governor, wiſhing to oblige this gentleman, 
ſpoke to the paſſengers, but particularly to Mr. 
O'Bryen, and told them they would much oblige 
him if they would give up their births to the Aſiatic 
Governor; in return for which he pledged himſelf 
to procure them excellent accommodations on board 
another ſhip, that was to fail at the ſame time. 
They readily complied with the Governor's wiſhes, 
and removed to another ſhip. Soon after they put 
to ſea, and in little more than 24 hours after they 
had left the Cape, Mr. O'Bryen ſaw the ſhip he had 
quitted founder in a hard gale of wind, and every 
one on board periſhed. This was the third eſcape. 
In ſome few years after, he was ſtationed on board 
the Dartmouth of 50 guns. This ſhip fell in with 
the Glorioſo, a Spaniſh man of war of ſuperior force, 
and gallantly engaged her for ſeveral glaſſes. Mr. 
O'Brien was in his ſtation between decks, when the 
gunner ran up to him, and, with wildneſs and deſpair 
in his looks, cried out, „ O Sir! the powder- 

= room!” 
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room!“ Lieutenant O'Brien heard no more from 
him, for the ſhip inſtantly blew up. 
One might have imagined that this. would have 


been the end of all his hair-breadth eſcapes, and 
that it was morally impoſſible he could ſurvive ſuch 
a cataſtrophe as this; nevertheleſs, he did ſurvive 
it, and was afterwards found floating upon the car- 
riage of a gun. From this circumſtance it was con- 
jectured that he had been blown out at a port-hole 


with one of the guns, and that by ſome inconceivable 
means he had reſted upon the carriage. He was 
picked up by the Duke privateer, and treated with 


all poſſible care; his clothes were all in tatters, 
torn in ſome places and burned in others. 

This dreadful accident was not capable of ſinking 
the ſpirits of Mr. O'Brien, who was always ſprightly 
and gay. When he came to himſelf, and was in- 
troduced to the Captain of the Duke, he ſaid to 
him with great gravity, © Sir, you will excuſe me 


for appearing before you in ſuch a dreſs; for I left 
my ſhip with ſo much precipitation, that J had not 
time to put on better clothes.“ 


— 


Ss 


O*KELLY, COUNT. 


Among the ſingular things of O'Kelly's life, one 
circumſtance has been omitted. When he brought 
his celebrated horſe Eclipſe to run at York, the night 
before the race he ſat up ſomewhat late at Blewit!'s 

5 Inn, 
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Inn, and in company, where he ſoon got intoxicated. 
At that time the houſe was very full, and O'Kelly's 
head, at no time the cleareſt, was rendered much leſs 
ſo by the quantity of wine he had then drunk. In re- 
tiring to his chamber, he made a ſmall miſtake, and 
got into the room where laid a Miſs Swinburne, 
ſiſter to Sir Thomas, and, miſtaking her bed for his 
own, was about to get into it, had not the ſcreams 
of the lady called up the houſe. O'Kelly was imme- 
diately taken to his own. In the morning, the 
brother waited upon O'Kelly ; but as, in truth, he 
meant and did no harm, the affair was compromiſed 
to the ſatisfaction of all parties, by O'Kelly agreeing 
to pay the ſum of five hundred pounds to the Hoſpital 
at York. | 


The following apology appeared in the York 

Courant of October 1, 1770: 
% I do hereby acknowledge that I was (when in 
liquor) lately guilty of a very groſs affront and rude- 
neſs to a young lady of a very reſpeQable family, 
which I am now concerned at, and humbly beg par- 
don of that lady and her friends for my behaviour 
to her, being very ſenſible of her lenity and theirs 
in receiving this day my public ſubmiſſion and ac- 
knowledgement ; and, as a farther atonement for the 
offence, I have alſo paid the ſum of 500. to be diſ- 
poſed of for ſuch charitable purpoſes as that lady 
ſhall direct; and do conſent that this may be inſerted 
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in any of the public newſpapers. Witneſs my hand, 


this 25th day of Auguſt, 1770. 
| EF? D. OKELLY.” 


#4 ORANGE, PRINCE OF, 
His favourite Dogs. 


| About mids or thirty years ago, the bie 
lap- dag was the Dutch pug ; every old Duchels in the 
kingdom had three. or four, and theſe little ugly 
animals were the ladies' favourites from the accel- 
ſion of William the Third to the death of George 
the Second, ſince which time the. breed ſeems nearly 
extinct. They were generally decorated with orange 
ribbons, and in high favour at Court. King William 
being very partial to them, his courtiers aoxbebended 
he had learnt the old Engliſh proverb, + Love me, 
love my dog.” The reaſon of this partiality is not 
generally known, but may be accounted for by the 
following anecdote, which is related in a very ſcarce 
old book: Sir Roger. Williams, his Actions of the 
Low Countries, imprinted in the year 1618. 

«+ The Prince of Orange being retired into the 
camp, julian Romero with earneſt perſuaſions 
- procured licence of the Duke D'Alva to hazard a 
camiſado, or night attack, upon the Prince. At 
midnight, Julian ſallied out of the trenches with a 
thouſand armed men, moſtly pikes, who forced all 
the guards that they found in their way into the 

place 
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place of arms before the Prince's tent, and killed 
two of his Secretaries, the Prince himſelf eſcaping 
very narrowly ; for I have often heard him ſay, that, 
as he thought, but for a dog he had been taken or 
flain. The attack was made with ſuch reſolution, 
that the guards took no alarm until their fellows 
were running to the place of arms, with their ene- 
mies at their heels, when this dog, hearing a great 


| Noiſe, fell to ſcratching and crying, and awakened 


him before any of his men, and as the Prince laid 
in his arms, with a lacky always holding one of his 
horſes ready bridled, yet at the going out of his tent 
with much ado he recovered his horle before the 
enemy arrived ; nevertheleſs one of his equerries was 
flain, taking horſe preſently after him, as were divers 
of his ſervants, The Prince, io ſhew his gratitude, 


until his dying day kept one of that dog's race, 


and ſo did many of his friends and followers. Theſe 
animals were not remarkable for their beauty, being 
little white dogs, with crooked flat noſes, called 
Camuſes.” 


PARALLELS BETWEEN CIVILIZED MAN AND THE 
| SAVAGE. 


The Savage riſes in the morning, takes his bow, 
runs through the foreſt, and returns loaded with ani- 
mal food for his family: vegetables ſpring up ſpon- 
taneouſly under his feet. 
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The Peaſant gets up with the ſun to ſerve his 
| maſter's cattle, waters the foil with the ſweat of his 


brow, and reflects that all this is not for himſelf. 
The Savage has in abundance the viands that pleaſe 
him, the drink which he prefers, and receives every 
thing as it is prepared by the hands of Nature. 
The Civilized Man has but a ſcanty pittance of 


unfavoury food, is obliged to ſtruggle with his wants, 
and to quench his thirſt with an unwholeſome beve- 


rage. 
The Inhabitant of the Woods conſiders his defires 


as the bleſſings of Nature, fince he can chuſe and 


vary his pleaſures at his will. 

The Civilized Man is obliged to concenter his hap- 
pineſs in one object; if ſickneſs or accidents incapa- 
citate him, there remains to him nothing but uneaſi- 
neſs and imbecility. 


The one depends only upon the ordinary progreſs | 


of events, which carries us on along with it. 
The other is encompaſſed with chains. Kings, go- 


vernment, laws, ſociety, prejudices, att N inſtant 


even upon his very thoughts. 

The former feels no anxiety for the future welfare 
of a family; however numerous it may be, he is tor- 
mented by no tributes, no burthens, the appendages 
of ſocial life. 

The latter has continually beſore his eyes the 
wretchedneſs that threatens bis family, hears every in- 


ſtant the VOICE of the tax gatherer at his door, and is 


fre- 
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frequently at a loſs how to provide clothing, which 
conventions have rendered neceſſary. 

The one feels no fatal effects from ſtorms, droughts, 
or inundations; his houſe is a tree, his field is every 
where, and Nature is his country. 

The other, a victim to the inclemency of ſeaſons, 
ſees his proviſions conſumed by the burning ſun, or 
carried away by impetuous torrents. 

The being whoſe deſtiny we lament is cheerful, 
alert, courageous by nature, lives contentedly, and 
dies without regret, becauſe he conceives he all 
ſoon revive. 

The being, whoſe lot we boaſt of, bears in his ema- 
ciated and furrowed vifage the traces of miſery, is 
never ſure of to-morrow, and dies in the midſt of 
trouble and fears. | | 


PAINE, TOM. 


It was obſerved in company to Thomas Paine, that 
the Britiſh and Iriſh were naturally inclined to mo- 
narchy; ſo much ſo, that in their convivial meetings 
they always had a toaſt-maſter; and that, if fix of 
them went to a tavern to drink a bottle of wine, one 
would be put into the chair, who would collect the 
bill and pay the waiter, and the reſt would benefit 
by his attention. 

« Very true, Sir, ſays Paine; but ſuppoſe? your ſix 
men met every day to drink their bottle, and that they 
1 5 had 
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had no more, and the chairman always took a pint to 
himſelf, they would ſoon contrive to drink without 
one; that is, if they were fond of wine, and had 
common ſenſe. | 


PEERAGEs 
1. The Peerage-liſt of England has increaſed in 
the courſe of a century, during the reigns of fix ſue- 
5 ceſſive Sovereigns, in the following manner : 


At the death of King Charles the Second, the 
Houſe of Lords conſiſted of 176 Members. 


At the death of King William the Third, it con- 


ſiſted of 192 Members. 

At the death of Queen Anne, they amounted to 
209 Members. 

At the death of George the Firſt, the Peerage 
was 216. 

At the deceaſe of George the Second, it had in- 
creaſed to 229 Members. Ca 

At the preſent Wes 1799, it amounts to 301 Peers. 


e Roger Palmer, of Caſtlemain, owed his peer- 

age to his wife, a royal miſtreſs, and afterwards Du- 
_ Cheſs of Cleveland. James II. ſent him on an em- 
baſſy to the Pope, to reconcile the church of theſe 
Kingdoms to the Holy See, after their long lapſe to 
hereſy E The politic Pope ſaw the folly of the de- 
gn, and never received the Ambaſſador without 


being 
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being ſeized with a moſt ſeaſonable fit of coughing, 
which always interrupted the ſubject of his errand. 
At length, wearied with delay, he was adviſed to take 
pet, and threaten to leave Rome. His Holineis, with 
great ſang froid, told him, that, fince ſuch was his 
reſolution, he affectionately recommended him to 
travel early in the morning, and to reſt at noon, leſt 
he ſhould endanger his health and ſo ended this ridi- 
culous bulineſs.” 


3. There is a ſtanding Order of the Houſe 9 


Peers, by which every Peer that attends his duty, and 
is too late for divine ſervice, ſhall forfeit one ſhilling 
to the poor's box for the pariſh of St. Margaret; and 
if he does not attend at all, or ſhew ſpecial cauſe for 
ſuch negleft, he is to forfeit the ſum of five ſhillings, 
to be applied to the ſame purpoſes. —This order 
ſhould be enforced! 


PETER THE GREAT. 


1. The following anecdote of Peter the Great was 
delivered by Mr. Peter Muller, maſter of ſome iron 
works, who was himſelf in the Czar's palace at Moſ- 
cow, when the tranſaction happened. 

The Czar Peter I. in the twenty-fifth year of his 
age, laid dangerouſly ill of a violent fever. His diſ- 
order increaſed to ſuch a degree, that there was 
ſcarcely any hope of his recovery, and a general 
conſternation prevailed throughout the Court. Prayers 
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were offercd up day and night in all the churches for 
the reſtoration of his health.. The Judge for criminal 
cauſes attended, according to ancient cuſtom, with a 
requeſt, that the malefactors who were condemned to 
die, and who at this juncture were nine in number, 
convicted of ſtreet robberies and murder, ſhould be 
ſet at liberty, that they might pray to God for the 
preſervation of the Czar. As ſoon as Peter was 
informed of this, he ordered the Judge to his bed- 
ſide, and bade him read the liſt of ſuch as were con- 


demned to die, together with their crimes.— This 
done, his Majeſty, with a faultering voice, made this 


anſwer to the judge: Thinkeſt thou that, by par- 
doning ſuch baſe and wicked villains, and by hinder- 
ing the rightcous courſe 'of juſtice, I ſhould do a 
pious work, and thereby move heaven to ſpare my 
hfe; or that God will hearken to the prayer of ſuch 
godleſs murderers and thieves? Go thy way this in- 
ſtant, and let the ſentences be fully executed on all 
the nine criminals to-morrow morning. I have much 
greater hope that, through this act of juſtice, the Al- 
mighty may be moved to ſhed his grace upon me, 
that he will ſpare my life, and reſtore me to health 
again.” 


The ſentence was executed the blloving day ; the 


Czar grew better and better ; and, in a ſhort time 
aiter, perfeAly recovercd. 

It is well known that Peter the Great not only felt 
the neceſſity of having good ſurgeons to attend his 
newly-railed _ and fleet, and took great pains to 


pro- 
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procure them, but alſo learned to perform ſeyeral 
operations himſelf. 

He commonly carried about him a couple of 
pocket-caſes; one of mathematical inſtruments, for 
his uſe in making drafts in civil, naval, and military, 
architecture; and the other of chirurgical inſtru- 

He has likewiſe many times drawn teeth ; and tap- 
ped, with his own hands, the wife of Borldf, the mer- 
cbant, who was ill of a dropſy. 

When he was no more than twenty years of age, 
he was in the habit of familiar converſation, not only 
with Monſ. Le Fort, his firſt favourite, but likewiſe 
with M. Tirmond, an old and ſkilful practitioner, of 
great reputation, who was in particular intimacy with 
the Czar, and uſed frequently to fit with him till 
morning, labouring in the Hungarian vintage. Ile 
was io perfectly in the good graces of his Sovereign, 
that, having, in a fit of drunkenneſs, ſtabbed an old 
and truſty ſervant, he came running next morning to 
the Czar in great affliction, threw himſelf on the 
ground at his feet, and implored his forgiveneſs. — 
His Majeſty told him he would hear nothing till he 
roſe and ſtood on his feet; and when he ſaw that he 
did not ſtir from his poſition, he helped him up him- 
ſelf, embraced him with great affection, and heard 
him make his own accuſation. Which having ended, 
| the Czar gave him for anſwer, © That he need not 
afflict nor trouble himſelf about it; that he had none 
to aſk forgiveneſs of but God; and, if the deceaſed 

had 
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had left behind him a wife and any children, he 
ſhould endeavour to make up their loſs to them by all 
the means in his power ;” which he did, by allowing 
them a conſiderable annuity on his own. eſtate. 

This famous M. Tirmond died at 70 years of age, 


and left behind him a widow, not old, and rather 
handſome, with a fortune of ſeveral thouſand rubles. 


This lady, during the life of her huſband, paid ſo 
little regard to adapt ber conduct to the rules of or- 
der, that ſhe had given occaſion to many refleQions 
on her behaviour, and had turned her eyes with ſome 


affection on a handſome young journeyman-barber 
from Dantzic. On the death of her huſband ſhe 


married this perſon, and they began to live in a very 


profuſe and extravagant manner, driving about in a 
gaudy coach with four horſes, and, in ſhort, made 
a very conſpicuous figure in Moſcow; All this 
coming to the knowledge of the Czar, together with 
a contemptuous deſcription of the young Dantzicker, 
one day, when his Majeſty was on a viſit to one of 
his Boyars, in company with ſeveral of his confidents, 
be ſent for the gay ſucceſſor of his favourite Tir- 
mond; who, immediately on receiving the meſſage, 
thought for certain that it was for putting him in 
the place of his predeceſſor; and accordingly re- 
paired in his fineſt carriage and in great ſkate to the 
palace, where he found the Czar ſurrounded by a 


numerous company. All ran to the windows to lee 


the barber make his entrance. When he was come 


before the Czar, the Monarch aſked bim for an ac- 


count 
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count of himſelf and his circumſtances, ' and then 
ſent him round the company, who all ſeverally made 
him undergo a ſtrict examination. At length the 
Czar, knowing him for an ignorant and unworthy 
ſucceſſor of the learned Tirmond, immediately gave 
orders for all the menial ſervants and common 
boors about the Court to be collected into ſome 
of the drawing- rooms, here the ſpruce: and gallant 
gentleman- barber was obliged to trim and ſhave them 
all; which, when he had done, he was ordered to re- 
turn home in his ſumptuous equipage. The young 
gentleman: and his lady took this humiliating circum- 
ſtance ſo much to heart, that in a ſhort time after they 
left the country. with what remained of their money, 
and went to Dantzic, where they lived as gaily as 
poſſible till all was ſpent. An old acquaintance of 
Tirmond's afterwards ſaw him, during the following 
Swediſh war, as a poor broker, and his ſpouſe re- 
duced to the neceſſity of taking in waſhing. 


PETER THE CRUEL. 


= Canon of the cathedral of Seville, affected! in 
bis dreſs, and particularly in his; ſhoes, could not 
find a workman to his liking. An unfortunate ſhoe- 
maker, to whom he applied, after quitting many 
others, having brought him a pair of ſhoes not made 
to pleaſe his taſte, the Canon became furious, and, 
ſeizing one of the tools of the ſhoemaker, gave him 


with it ſo many blows upon the head, as laid him 
| dead 
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dead on the floor. The unhappy man left a widow, 


four daughters, and a ſon fourteen years of age, 
the eldeſt of the indigent family. They made their 


complaints to the Chapter: the Canon was proſe- 
cuted, and condemned not to appear in the choir for 
year. The young ſhoemaker having attained to 
man's eftate, was ſcarcely able to get a livelihood, 
and, overwhelmed with wretchedneſs, fat down, on 


the day of a proceſſion, at the door of the cathedral 


of Seville, in the moment the proceſhon paſſed 
by. Amongſt the other Canons, he perceived the 
murderer of his father. At the fight of this man, 


filial affeQtion, rage, and deſpair, got ſo, far the 


better of his reaſon, that he fell furiouſly upon the 
prieſt, and ſtabbed him to the heart. The young 
man was ſeized, convitted of the crime, and con- 
demned to be quartered alive. Peter, whom we 
call the Cruel, and whom the Spaniards, with more 
reaſon, call the Lover of Juſtice, was then at Seville. 
The affair came to his knowledge; and, after leary- 
ing the particulars, he determined to be himſelf the 
judge of the young ſhoemaker. When he proceeded 
to give judgment, he firſt annulled the ſentence 
pronounced by the Clergy ; and, after aſking the 
young man what profeſſion he was of, © I forbid 
vou, ſaid he, “ to make ſhoes for a year to come.” 
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PIOZZI, MRS. 


Mrs. Piozzi one evening reading in her cloſet, 
the candleſtick ſuddenly jumped off the table, a hiſ- 
{ing fire ran along the floor, and, after a ſhort time, 
left a piece of paper in a flame, which with her foot, 
to prevent miſchief, ſhe put under the fire-place. 
She then fat down, without any light, to conſider what 
could poſſibly occaſion this event. She knew the 
door and windows were faſt, and there was no way 
open into the cloſet but by the chimney, and that 
any thing ſhould come down there, and ſtrike the can- 
dle off the table in that ſtrange manner, was altogether 
impoſſible. After ſhe had wearied herſelf with re- 
fleting to no purpoſe, ſhe rang the bell. When the 
ſervant was told what had happened, he begged par- 
don for having by miſtake given a mould-candle with 
a gunpowder-ſquib in it, which was intended to make 
ſome {port amongſt the ſervants on a rejoicing day. 
Mrs. Piozzi, with much good humour, deſired him 
not to make himſelf uneaſy ; all the concern ſhe had 
received was from not being able to diſcover the oc- 
caſion of the accident. From how many incidents, 
much more trifling, have {tories of ghoſts and prodi- 
gies been handed down to poſterity ? | 
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PITT, THE FIRST EARL OF CHATHAM. 


It was preparatory to one of the ſecret expeditions 
during the laſt war, that the Miniſters had given or- 
ders to the different preſiding - officers in the navy, 
military, and ordnance, departments, to prepare a 
large body of forces, a certain number of ſhips, and 
a proportionable quantity of ordnance-ſtores, &c. 
and to have them all in readineſs by a given day. 
To theſe orders he received an expreſs from each of 
the officers, declaring the total impoſſibility of a 
compliance with them. Notwithſtanding it was at a 
very late hour, he ſent immediately for his Secretary, 
and, after ſpeaking in terms of the higheſt indignation 
at the treatment he met with from the ignorance or 
negligence of his Majeſty's ſervants, he gave the fol- 
lowing commands: I defire, Mr. Wood, that you 
will immediately go to Lord Anſon: you need not 
trouble yourſelf to ſearch the Admiralty ; he is not 
to be found there : you mult purſue him to the gaming- 
houſe, and tell him from me, that, if he does not 


obey the orders of Government, which he has 


received at my hands, I will aſſuredly impeach 
him. Proceed from him to Lord Ligonier, and 
though he ſhouid be bolſtered with harlots, undraw 
his curtains, and repeat the ſame meſſage. Then 
take your courſe to Sir Charles Frederick, and aſſure 
him, that, if his Majeſty's orders are not obeyed, 


theſe 
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theſe ſhall be the laſt which he ſhall receive from 


me. In conſequence of theſe commands, Mr. Wood 
proceeded to White's, and told his errand to the Firſt 
Lord of the Admiralty, who inſiſted that the Secre- 
_ tary of State was out of his ſenſes, and that it was 
impoſſible to comply with his wiſhes. “ However, he 
added, as madmen muſt be an{wered, tell him, that 
I will do my utmoſt to ſatisfy him.” From thence he 
went to the Commander in Chief of the Forces, and 


delivered the ſame meſſage. He allo ſaid that it 


was an impradticable buſineſs: + And the Secretary 
knows it, added the old Lord; nevertheleſs, he is in 
the right to make us do what we can; and what it is 
poſſible to do, inform him ſhall be done.” The 
Surveyor-General of the Ordnance was next informed 
of Mr. Pit's reſolution, and, after ſome little conſi- 
deration, he began to think that the orders might be 
completed within the time preſcribed. In ſhort, the 
army, navy, ordnance, military ſtores, &c. in ſpite 
of impoſſibilities, were all ready on the day ap- 
pointed. 


PITT, THE PRESENT PREMIER. 


He was a candidate for Cambridge-Univerſity at 
the general election in 1780, and was unſucceſsful. A 
few days after the account came to London, the late 
Duke of Rutland, coming up St. James's Street, met 
Lord Lonſdale, (then Sir James Lowther,) and ac- 
coſted him with faying, he had a favor to beg of 

him, 
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336 | | POLE. 
him. Sir Janis; aſked what it was. The Duke ſaid, 


to bring young Pitt into Parliament. Sir James re- 
plied, it ſhould be done; and be was accordingly 


brought in for Appleby. During Mr. Pitt's admini- 
tration, Sir James has been created Earl of Lonſ- 
dale, and the Duke of ——— was made Lord 
Lieutenant of — 


POLE, CARDINAL. 


Much has been ſaid by Pole's panegyriſt in praiſe of 
bis remarkable mildneſs and his lenient arts to thoſe who 
difſented from the doctrine of his church; and Dr. Bur- 


net's extorted conceſſion is produced in confirmation 


of this aſſertion. It is true, that Prelate had once a 


favourable opinion of the Cardinal's mildneſs, but, 


upon farther examination, he retratted that conceſſion, 
and owned, © he found that Pole was not ſo mild as 
he had repreſented him.” No colouring can diſguile, 
no excuſes can palliate, his inſolent and inhuman be- 
haviour to Cranmer and Cheke. His zeal was not 


| ſatisfied with the perſecution of living heretics, as 


he called them; it was exerted alſo beyond the grave. 
Being the Legate of the fancied ſucceſſor of St. Peter, 
he ſeems to have imagined that he had power, by the 
help of Peter's keys, to open the doors of purga- 
tory ; and he attempted to exerciſe it, but it was not 
with the charitable intent of frecing any ſouls from 

5 


the imaginary confinement, but to thruſt them (if 
poſſible) from thence into hell. We have. already 
conſidered one ſingular inſtance of wanton barbarity 
ated, by his orders, at Oxford, upon the dead body 
of the wife of. Peter Martyr. He, who formerly re- 
proached Henry VIII. for his ſacrilege in diſturbing 
the aſhes of Thomas-a-Becket, now cloſely followed 
his example, and ſent his Commiſſioners to Cam- 
bridge, to take up and burn for hereſy the dead bodies 
of Bucer and Fagius, two reforming Divines, who 
had been Profeſſors in that Univerſity, the one of 
Divinity, the other of Hebrew. What the Legate 
commanded, his Delegates performed. After theſe 
inſtances of frantic zeal, may not the mildneſs and 
humanity of Pole be called in queſtion? If not, can 
thoſe religious principles, which impelled him to att 
ſo contrary to thoſe amiable virtues, to his naturally 
good diſpoſition, be too much abhorred and deteſted? 
How noble, in compariſon of this furious bigotry, 
was the behaviour of the Emperor Charles V. who, 
when he had taken the town of Wirtemberg, in which 
the body of Luther was buried, not only reſiſted the 
importunities of the bigots around him to dig up 
his body and burn it, but alſo protected it from 
their inſults, and filenced their clamours by this 
Chriſtian reply, „Let him alone, let him reſt to 
the day of reſurreftion and the judgment of all 
men!“ 
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POPE, ALEXANDER» 


1. Dei Pope's laſt illneſs, a ſquabble 0 
in his chamber between his two Phyſicians, (Dr. 
Burton and Dr. Thompſon, ) Dr. Burton charging 
Dr. Thompſon vith haſtening his death by the violent 
purges he had preſcribed, and the other retorting 
the charge. Mr. Pope at length ſilenced them, ſaying, 
& Gentlemen, I only learn by your diſcourſe that I am 
in a very dangerous way; therefore all I now aſk is, 
that the following epigram may be added after my 


death to the next edition of the Ons, att way of 


poſtſcript : 


Dunces rejoice, forgive all cenſures paſt, 
The omen dunce has killed your foe at laſt. 


2. The late Queen Caroline declared Th intention 
of honoring Mr. Pope ' with a viſit at Twickenham. 
His mother was then alive; and, leſt the viſit ſhould 


give her pain, on account of the danger his religious 


principles might incur by an intimacy with the Court, 
his piety made him, with great duty and humility, 
beg that he might decline this honour. Some years 
after, his mother being dead, the Prince of Wales 
condeſcended to do him the honour of a viſit, When 
Mr. Pope met him at the water-fide, he expreſſed his 
ſenſe of the honour done him in very proper terms, 


joined with the moſt dutiful expreſſions of attach- 
| ment. 


or. 339 
ment. On which the Prince laid, ee It is very well; 
but how ſhall we reconcile your love to a Prince 
with your profeſſed indiſpoſition to Kings, ſince 
Princes will be Kings in time?“ “ Sir,” replied Pope, 
% conſider royalty under that noble and authoriſed 
type of the lion;—while he is young, and before his 
nails are grown, he may be approached and careſſed 
with ſafety and pleaſure,” 


3. An original Letter from Mr. Pore to the Ducheſs 
of HAMILTON. 


London, Of. the —, between day 
| and night. The writer drunks 
Mapa, 

Mrs. Whitworth (who, as hes epitaph on Twicken- 
ham highway aſſures us, had attained to as much per- 
fection and purity as any ſince the Apoſtles) is now 
depolited, according to her own order, between a 
fig-tree and a vine, there to be found out at the laſt 
reſurrection. | 

I am juſt come from ſeeing your Grace in much 
the like ſituation, between a honey-ſuckle and a roſe- 
buſh, where you are to continue as long as canvas 
can laſt, I ſuppoſe the Painter by theſe emblems 
intended to intimate, on the one hand, your Grace's 
ſweet diſpoſition to your friends, and on the other, 
to ſhew you are near enough related to the thiſtle of 
Scotland, to deſerve the ſame motto with regard to 
your enemies: 

Nemo me impune laceſſit. 
44 - The 


34⁰ POPE, 


The two foregoing periods, methinks, are ſo at 

tical, learned, and perplexed, that if you have any 
Stateſmen or Divines about you, they cannot chooſe 
but be pleaſed with them. One Divine you cannot be 
without, as a good Chriſtian; and a Stateſman you 
Have lately had, for I hear my Lord Selkirk has been 
without you. But (that I may not be unintelligible 
quite to the bottom of this page) I muſt tell your 
Grace in Engliſh, that I have made a painter beſtow 
the aforeſaid ornaments round about you, (for upon 
you there needs none,) and am, upon the whole, 
pleaſed with my picture beyond expreſſion. 

I may now fay of your picture, it is the thing in 
the world the likeſt you, except yourſelf; as a cau- 
tious perſon once faid of an elephant; it was the 
biggeſt in the world, except itſelf. | 

You ſee, Madam, i It is not impoſſible for you to be 
compared to an elephant. And you muſt give me 
leave to ſhew you one may carry on the ſimile. 

An elephant never bends his knees; and I am told 
your Grace ſays no prayers. An elephant has a moſt 


remarkable command of his ſnout, and ſo has your 


Grace, when you imitate my Lady Orkney. An ele- 
phant is a great lover of men, and ſo is your Grace 
for all I know; though from your partiality to my- 
ſelf, I ſhould rather think you love little children. 

T beg you not to be diſcouraged in this point: re- 
member the text, which I'l] preach upon the firſt day 
I am a parſon, Suffer little children to come unto me,— 
and deſpiſe not one of theſe little ones. 


No, 
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No, Madam, — deſpiſe great beaſts, ſuch as Cay, 
who now goes by the dreadful name of The Beaſt of 
Blois, where Mr. Pultency and he are ſcttled, and 
where he ſhew tricks gratis to all the beaſts of his 
own country, (for ſtrangers do not yet underſtand the 
voice of the beaſt.) I have beard from him but 

once, Lord Warwick twice, Mrs. Lepell thrice: if 
there be any has heard from him four times, I ſup- 
poſe it is you. : | 

I beg Mr. Blundell may know Dr. Logg has re- 
ceived ordination, and enters on his functions this 
winter at Mrs. Blount's. They have choſen this inno- 
cent man for their confeſſor; and I believe moſt 
Roman Catholic ladies, that have any fins, will fol- 
low their example. This good Prieſt will be of the 
order of Melchiſedeck, a Prieſt for ever, and ſerve a 
family from generation to generation. He'll ſtand in 
a corner as quietly as a clock, and, being wound up 
once a week, ſtrike up a loud alarum on a Sunday 
morning. Nay, if the Chriſtian religion ſhould be 
aboliſhed, (as indeed there is great reaſon to expect it, 
from the wiſdom of the Legiſlature,) he might at 
worſt make an excellent bonfire; which is all that», 
(upon a change of religion) can be deſired from a 
heretic. 1 do not hope your Grace ſhould be con- 
verted; but, however, I wiſh you would call at Mrs. 
Blount's out of curioſity : to meet people one likes 
is thought by ſome the beſt reaſon for going to church, 
and 1 dare promiſe you'll like one another. They are 
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them my friends. 

J ought to keep up the cuſtom, and aſk you to 
ſend me ſomething therefore, pray, Madam, ſend me 
yourſelf, —that is a letter; and pray make haſte to oe 
up Yourſelf, that is all I value, to town. 


J am, with the trueſt reſpett, the leaſt ceremony, 


and the moſt zeal, 
| MA DAM, 
Your Grace's 
Moſt obedient, faithful, 
And moſt humble, ſervant, 


A. Pork. 
„Mr. Hamilton, I am yours. — There is a ſhort 
letter for you. A. P. 


| POPULAR SAYINGS. 


There are few inquiries more entertaining to cu- 


rioſity than into the origin of popular ſayings, it 
being certain that they invariably take their riſe from 
Tome circumſtance of much importance or uncommon 
whimficality. Dr. Brown, in his treatiſe on Vulgar 
Errors, has developed many of the myſteries couched 


under theſe apothegms, and cleared them of the er- 
rors to which they were made to give the ſanction of 


preſcription. But the heap was too great to be ſorted 
8 one hand, though the little he accompliſhed, and 
eſpe- 


extremely your ſervants, or elſe I ſhould not think 
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eſpecially his leading the way, was of greater ſervice 
to truth than may generally be ſuppoſed. 


There is a common ſaying, when a perſon would 


deſcribe one apt to break his word, that * he would 
ſham wad and dance naked to avoid paying the 


piper.” 


I had often heard this, without conſidering it as 


any more than one of thoſe jumbles of odd ideas, 


the meaning of which, if any they have, is not worth 
the trouble of ſearching for; but, in an excurſion , 


into Yorkſhire, I found reaſon to change my opi- 
nion. 

The ſtory goes, that, in former times, a certain part 
of this country near the ſea was ſo infeſted with rats, 
as a judgment from heaven for not rebuilding a mo- 
naſtery which had been burnt down by accident, 


that the Baron, who was lord of the ſoil, to pre- 


vent his vaſſals from leaving it, made a proclamation, 
that he would grant any man who ſhould rid him of 
thoſe vermin any reward he ſhould require. As 
much might be gained and nothing hazarded, ſo 
ſo many made the attempt in vain, that, to prevent 
farther trouble of the kind, he iſſued another procla- 
mation, that, as the reward of ſucceſs would neceſſa- 


rily be great, the penalty on miſcarriage ſhould be 
no leſs than death. 


This had, in one reſpect, the effect intended. The 


Baron was no longer plagued with pretenders, though 
on the other hand the evil gained ground every day. 

The vermin multiplied fo faſt, that the Baron himſelf 
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began to entertain thoughts of leaving a place vi- 


ſited with ſo dreadful a ſcourge; when a ſtranger, of 
mean appearance, offered himſelf to the adventure. 
The confidence with which he ſpoke encouraged 
hope of his ſucceeding ; however, as the event was 
to be of fo great conſequence to one party or the 
other, he demanded, that the Baron ſhould ſolemnly 


repeat the conditions, in preſence of all his people; 


which was no ſooner done ir form, than the ſtranger 


geſired to meet them all in the ſame place on the ſe- 
venth day following, to ſee the conditions fulfilled, 


either by his receiving the reward he ſhould claim, 
or paying with his life the penalty of his failure. 
The curioſity of the country, as may be ſuppoſed, 


was raiſed very high, to know what preparations the 


ſtranger would make for a trial of his {kill, on which 
his life depended. But their ſurpriſe was equal to ſee 
him walk about the whole day, playing for his amuſe- 


ment on a ſhepherd's pipe. His perſiſting in this ap- 


peared ſo abſurd, that, after the third day, they took 
no farther notice of him, of which he took advantage 
to diſappear unperceived that night, nor did they ſce 
any more of him the next day, from which they con- 
cluded he had ran away; but they found the contrary 
the ſixth morning, when he returned, and, going to the 
Baron's caſtle, gave notice that he had performed 


what he had undertaken, and ſhould demand his re- 
compenſe the next day, declaring, that, if in the mean 


time, a ſingle rat could be found within the bounds 
hy of 
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of the Baron's lands, he would not only give up his 
pretenſions, but alſo ſubmit to ſuffer the penalty. 

The ſearch, it may be preſumed, was made with the 
utmoſt care, and, proving in his favour, the Baron 
ſummoned all his vaſſalage to meet in the great court 
of the Caſtle, and bear witneſs to his honourable per- 
formance of his promiſe. | 

Among thoſe aſſembled on the occaſion was the 
Baron's only daughter, a young lady undoubtedly of 
exquiſite beauty, and heireſs to all her father's bound. 
leſs poſſeſſions. As ſoon as the Court was duly mar- 
ſhalled, the Seneſchal read aloud the conditions en- 
tered into between the Baron and the ſtranger, and ac- 
knowledging that the latter had performed his part of 
them, required him to name the reward he expected; 
when, to the indignant aſtoniſhment of all preſent, he 


demanded the Baron's daughter in marriage; nor could 


any offers, expoſtulations, or threats, prevail upon him 
to change his demand. 

The diſtreſs of both father and daughter was beyond 
expreſſion; but what could be done? He had pledged 
the faith of a true Knight, an oath as inviolable as that 
of the Gods by Styx. They were relieved, however, 
by a young Knight, who happened to be preſent, and 
boldly claimed a prior engagement with the lady, 
which took her out of the power of her father, and 
conſequently prevented her being included in his pro- 
miſe. . This diffuſed joy over the whole aſſembly, the 
lady not denying, nor her father diſapproving, the 
engagement, | 
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As ſoon as the tumult of their exultation ſabſided, 
the Baron told the ſtranger, that, having promiſed only 
the individual reward which he ſhould claim, his 


claiming one not in his power to grant had diſcharged 


the promiſe; as, by the arrogance of the claim he had 
made, he had juſtly forfeited his life; but chat, as he 
bimſelf always temperedijuſtice with mercy, he would 
give him that life as a reward for his ſervice. The 


ſtranger, far from expreſling any ſenſe of this favour, 
pulled out his pipe, and began to play with an air of 


the 'moſt eaſy indifference. This was matter of 


new ' ſurpriſe, which was not a little increaſed when 
| they ſaw the Baron, the moment he heard him, ſtart up 
from his chair of ſtate, and, leaping into the middle of 
the court, fall to dancing as if he were mad, in which 


his example was inſtantly followed by his daughter, 


her new claimant, and every perſon preſent, who ſoon 


grew ſo hot from the violence of the exerciſe, as well 


as the warmth of the weather, it being the midſt of 


ſummer; that they ſtripped off all their clothes, and 


continued to dance naked, without ſhewing the leaſt 


ſenſe of their ſituation, till, being quite wearied out, 


they dropped down one after another, and fell faſt 


aſleep, in which ſtate they laid till che next morning. 


In the mean while the piper diſappeared, nor was ever 


ſeen there again, any more than the rats, which it 
was diſcovered had followed the ſound of his pipe 
into the ſea, where they were all drowned. And 
hence aroſe the ſaying of “s ſhamming mad and 
& dancing naked to avoid paying the piper,” 
| ö . 
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As for the young lady, ſhe was ſo much aſhamed 


of her frolic, that ſhe ſhut herſelf up for life in a. 


convent, while her father and lover went on a pil- 


grimage to the Holy Land, where they ended their 


lives as wiſely, 


PRYSE, SIR JOHN. 


* 


Mr. Pennant, whoſe abilities do honour to his 


country, in his ſecond volume of his Tour in Wales, 


takes notice of the following ſingular circumſtance: 
«The late Sir John Pryſe, Bart. of Newtown-Hall, in 
Montgomeryſhire, was a gentleman of worth, but 
of ſtrange ſingularities. He married three wives; 
and kept the two firſt, who died in his room, one on 
each ſide of his bed; his third declined the honor 
of his hand, till her defunct rivals were committed 
to their proper place.” 


PRIOR, 


Prior kept his fellowſhip of St. John's College, 
Cambridge, to the laſt. «© The ſalary (ſaid be) will al- 
way inſure me a bit of mutton and a clean ſhirt.” — 
Prior, who bad been Miniſter Plenipotentiary, printed 
his poems by ſubſcription in the latter end of his 
life for ſubſiſtence; he made 20001. by them. 
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It is ſingular enough that Prior ſhould be recom- 
-mended to Queen Anne, to be her Ambaſſador at 

| the Court of France, as being very converſant in 
matters of trade and commerce. Prior was a very 


high-bred man, and made himſelf peculiarly. agree - 


able to Louis XIV. by this talent. He preſented 
his College with a picture of himſelf, in a very fine 
brocaded ſuit of clothes; he there has very much 
Fair noble; this picture has never been engraved. 
2. At Wimpole, formerly the ſeat of Lord Oxford, 
but ſince in the poſſeſſion of Lord Hardwicke, there 
was to be ſeen, a few years ſince, a portrait of Mr. 
Harley, the Speaker, in his robes of office. The 
active part he took to bring forward the bill which 
ſettled the Crown on the Houſe of Hanover induced 
him to have a ſcroll painted in his hands, bearing 
the title of the bill; yet, ſoon after George I. ar- 
rived in England, - Harley was ſent to the Tower. 


This being told to Prior the poet, while he was view-- 


ing the above portrait, he took a penci] out of his 
pocket, and wrote on the white part of the ſcroll, 
the date of the day on which Harley was committed, 
and under it, this bill paid in full! | 


PROSTITUTES. 


Charles the Great, endeavouring to clear Paris of 
proſtitutes, ordered, that, wherever they were found, 


they ſhould be ſeverely ſcourged; and that any enter- 


taining them, or thoſe i in whoſe houſe they were found, 


mould 


ar 
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ſhould carry them on their ſhoulders to the place of 
execution; but experience ſoon manifeſted that they 
are a neceſſary evil in great cities, and it was 
thought adviſeable to tolerate them. They now began 
to form a body, particular taxes were impoſed on 
them, and they had their judges and their ſtatutes ; 
they were called femmes amoureuſes, filles folles de leur 
* corps. Every year, on St. Magdalen's day, they 
made a ſolemn proceſſion; twelve ſtreets were aſſigned 
for their habitation, in each of which they had a 
clapier, i. e. a burrow, the cleanlineſs, conveniency, 
and embelliſhment, of which were objects of emu- 
lation among them; thither they were obliged to 
repair at ten o'clock in the morning, and to quit it 
on the couvre-feu bell tolling, that is, at fix in the 
winter, and between eight and nine in the ſummer; 
they were not allowed to carry on their trade any 
where elſe, not even at their own lodgings. 

The Filles-Dieu had been founded fo early as the 
year 1226, * for the relief of ſinners, who, after proſ- 
tituting their bodies all their life, were reduced to 
beggary.” 
It was not till 1497 that the Filles Penitentes were 
erected; their ſtatutes, which the then Biſhop of 
Paris condeſcended to draw up, will appear ſomething 
odd, 5 

& No Nun ſhall be admitted againſt her will, nor 
any one who has not for ſome time led a diſſolute 
life; and, to guard againſt any fraud or impoſition, 
they ſhall, in the preſence of the mothers and ſub- 

mothers 
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mothers, be ſearched by matrons, who ſhall ſwear 
on the Holy Evangelift to make a juſt. and true 
report. | | 

„That young women may not go and proftitute 

themſelves in order to be admitted, they, who have 
been once refuſed, on ſearch ſhall be excluded for 
ever. 


& Further, the candidates ſhall be obliged to ſwear, 


under penalty of eternal damnation, that they did 
not proſtitute themſelves with the view of getting 
| hereafter into this congregation; and warning ſhall 


be given them, that, ſhould it ever come to light 


that they had debauched themſelves with this inten- 
tion, they ſhould no longer be accounted nuns of 
this monaſtery, even after profeſſion and making 
the vows. | 

« That women of ill life may not defer their con- 
verſion, 1n the thoughts that the door will be always 
open to them, none will be admitted above the 
age of thirty.” 

This community was ſometimes pretty numerous, 
and hiſtory makes mention of a devout perſonage 
who uſed to preach on horſe-back in the croſs-ways, 
and had the fatisfattion to ſee eighty bad women 
and three tax-gatherers converted at one of his 
ſermons. However, all places of public proſtitu— 
tion, after having been tolerated near four hundred 
years, were ſuppreſſed by the Edict of Orleans 
in 1560; yet this did not lefſen the number of 
proſtitutes, though their profeſſion was no longer 

: con- 


br. 85¹ 


conſidered as a calling; and the not allowing them 
to be fome where obliged them to ſpread themſelves 
every where, 

2, It appears from the Rev. Dr. Dodd's account 
of the Magdalen, joined to his ſermon in recom- 
mendation of that charity, that, out of one hundred 
girls, one ſeventh part had not ſeen their fifteenth 
year, ſeveral were under fourteen, and one third 
of the whole had been ſeduced before that age. 


* 
PVE, SIR THOMAS. 


When this truly-gallant officer commanded as 
a Commodore on the Leeward. iſland ſtation, he 
became enamoured of the wife of a merchant who 
lived in Antigua. Thoſe who remember the figure 
of this extraordinary character will not be ſurpriſed 
to learn that his addreſſes were by no means 
agreeable to the fair Creole; notwithſtanding which, 
ſuch was the perſevering ſpirit of the vain Com- 
modore, that he would not take any denial. At length 
the lady made her huſband acquainted with the 
attack meditated againſt her conjugal faith, and it 
was determined between them that an aſſignation 
ſhould be privately made, in which the amorous 
Commodore ſhould ſuffer himſelf to be hoiſted up 
in a baſket. The happy moment arrived, (on the 
evening the Commodore was dreſſed for a ball in 


bis full uniform,) and he was elevated as he thought 
to 
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to the ſeat of every earthly bliſs, when, lo and 
behold! he found himſelf ſuſpended half way between 
the balcony and the ground, a laughing ſtock to 
the 'numerous creoles ahd negroes who were pur- 
poſely aſſembled the next morning at break of 
day to behold the wonderful ſpectacle! | 


— — 


QUACKS, VAGRANTS, AND MOUNTEBAN Es. 


In Edward the Sixth's reign, one Grig, a poulterer, 
in Surry, was fet in the pillory at Croydon, and 
again in the Borough of Southwark, during the time 
of the fair, for cheating people out of their money, 
by pretending to cure them by charms, by only looking 
at the patient, or by caſting his water. 

In the reign of King James I. the Council dif: 
patched a warrant to the Magiſtrates of the city 
of London, to take up all reputed empirics, and 
bring them before the Cenſors of the College, to 
examine how properly qualified they were to be 


truſted either with the limbs or lives of his Majeſty's 


ſubjects. 

Dr. Lamb, a moſt noted quack, and one who 
had got a large fortune by his pretended medicines, 
was at laſt obliged to confeſs be knew nothing of 
phy ic. | 
| Read and Woodhouſe, two other contemporary 
quacks, were likewiſe brought to juſtice, and ac- 
knowledged the ſame, 


In 
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QUIN. * 


In Stowe's Chronicle we meet with a relation of 
a water-caſter being ſet on horſeback, his face to 
the horſe's tail, which he held in his hand, with a 
collar of urinals about his neck, led by the hang- 


man through the city, W branded, and then 
baniſhed. 


However lenient we are at preſent, with reſpe& 
to the notorious illiterate empirics who now infeſt 
this nation, more care was taken formerly of the 
conſtitutions of the people; their health was not 
ſuffered to be infected by thoſe poiſoners of whole 
pariſhes. 


Farrfax was fined and - in King 
William's time for doing great damage to ſeveral 
perſons by his Agua Celeſtis. One Anthony, with 
his Aurum Potabile. Arthur Dee, for advertiſing 
medicines which he gave out would cure people 


of all diſeaſes; Foſter, for ſelling a powder for the 


green lickneſs; Tenant, a urine-caſter, who {old his 
pills for fix pounds each; Aires, for felling purging 
ſugar-plumbs; Hunt was puniſhed for putting up bills 
in the ſtreets for the cure of diſeaſes; Philips, a 
diſtiller, for ſelling his ſtrong waters, inſerting in 
the directions what. they were good for, and how 
perſons were to take them. 


—— — 


QUAN. 


1. It has been ſaid that Mr. Quin was very deficient 
in literature, and that he laughed at thoſe who read 
A A books 
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books by: way of inquiry after knowledge, faying, he 
read men,—that the world was the beſt book. —If this 
were true, what an amazing ſtrength of natural parts 
muſt he have been bleſſed with, to be able to make the 
figure he did as a man of ſenſe and genius! 


From the death of Mr. Booth, in the year 1733, to 
the powerful appearance of Mr. Garrick, (a period of 
ten or twelve years,) Mr. Quin was the firſt in the 
profeſſion, and then began to make his fortune. It 
has been ſaid his power was ſo great as to demand 
800]. a year ſalary, which Mr. Rich was then obliged 
to comply with! No wonder that at ſuch a fortunate 
juncture, he collected a ſum ſufficient to enable him to 
retire to the full enjoyment of all the comforts and 
bleſſings of this life, for which no man had a higher 
reliſh. He was an excellent companion, when kept 
within proper bounds, and died with the character of 
a ſenſible, witty, honeſt, man. 


The following very remarkable odor. relating 
to this great actor, is well atteſted. 


His mother was a reputed widow, who had been 
married to a perſon in the mercantile line, and who 
left ker in Ireland to purſue ſome traffic, or particular 


buſineſs, in the Weſt-Indics. He had been abſent 


from her near ſeven years, without having received 
any letter or the leaſt information, about him. He 
was given out to be dead, which report was univerſally 
credited; ſhe went into mourning for him ; and ſome 
time after a gentleman, whole name was Quin, who 


had 
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bad an eſtate of 1000l. a year, paid his addreſſes to 


her, and married her; ſhe bore him a ſon, and no 
couple appeared more happy; but, in the midſt of 
their happineſs, the firſt huſband returned, claimed 


his wife, and had her. Mr. Quin retired with his 


ſon, and at his death left him his eſtate; but the 
heir at law, hearing the ſtory of our hero, ſoon reco- 
vered the eſtate, and left young Quin to ſhift for him- 
ſelf, in what manner his wit and genius would ſuggeſt 
to him; he ſoon took to the Stage, where he got both 
fame and fortune, and counterbalanced, by his talents, 
the untoward accident of his birth. 


2. Mr. Quin wounded a young fellow lightly in 
the hand, who had drawn upon him in a riot at the 
ſtage-door of Covent-Garden Theatre. The ſpark, 
_ preſently afterwards, made his appearance in one of 
the balcony-boxes over the ſtage-door. The play 
was Macbeth, and in the fine ſoliloquy where he ſees 
the imaginary dagger, as Quin repeated, “ And on 
thy blade are drops of reeking blood!” the young man 
bawled out, © Ay, reeking indeed! What does your 
conſcience prick you? You raſcal, that's my blood you 
drew juſt now!” The actor, giving him a ſevere ſide- 
glance, replied, juſt loud enough to be heard by him, 
« D---n your blood, I ſay, and then, without the leaſt 
| heſitation, went on with the ſpeech, ſo that the major 
part of the audience ſcarce noticed the interruption. 
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RELIGION. 


Religion viewed at a proper point of light hath a 
very beautiful ſace. It is innocent, and very careful 
not to hurt any body, or, doing it inadvertently, is un- 
eaſy till it hath made him amends; it always means 
well.—1 f it offends, it wants to be reconciled, con- 
leſſes its fault, prays to be forgiven, is deſirous to be 
informed, is leſs adventurous, more circumſpeR, ſen- 
ſible of its own ſrailty, forgives every body, abounds 
in good will, delights in good offices, keeps itſelf clean, 
is pleaſed with itſelf, looks cheerful, is cheerful. — 
Why then will any one be ſo indiſcreet, as to dreſs this 
lovely form in ſuch a frightfal manner as to terrify the 
beholder, inſtead of inviting him to embrace it?—Dr, 
Newton's Sermon on the Miniſterial Duty. 


RETIREMENT. 


The din of politics in all companies makes one 
1 envy the Carthuſian Monks, of whom it 
is ſaid, „they lived a life of tranquillity amidſt the 
general tumults which diſtraQed the reſt of the world, 
of which they hardly heard the rumours, and knew 
nothing of the mighty ſovereigns, but by name, when 
they prayed for them,” —Volt. Hiſt. iv. 128. 
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2. The following ſimile of the ſame writer, upon a 
ſubject. of the ſame kind, is extremely juſt and 
beautiful. | 

«© The artificers and e whoſe 8 {ta- 
tion had protected them from the ambitious fury of 
the great, were like ants who dug themſelves peacea- 


ble and ſecure habitations, while the eagles and vul- 


tures of the world were tearing one another in 
pieces.“ 


3. * Although retirement is my dear delight, (ſays 
Melmotb, ) yet upon ſome occaſions I think I have 


too much of it, avd I agree with Balzac, * Que la ſo- 
litude eſt certainement une belle choſe, mais il y a,plaiſir 
d avoir quelqu'un d qui on puiſſe dire de tems en tems que 
la ſolitude eſt une belle choſe.” 

“Solitude is certainly a fine thing, but there is a 
pleaſure in having ſome one whom we may tell from 
time to time that ſolitude is a fine thing.---It is the 
diſadvantage of retirement and ſolitude, that men fall 
into erroncous and fantaſtical opinions and ſyſtems, 
for want of ſifting. and proving them in converſation 
and friendly debate.” 


' © 
RICHLIEUsg MARSHAL. 


The late Marſhal Ricuyrtitu, who died at Paris, 
was born in March, 1696. The day after his 
birth, M. de Coulanges wrote thus to Madame de 
Savignẽ. 
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« The Ducheſs of Richlieu has been ſo very ill 


theſe few days paſt, that ſhe was brought to bed of a 


ſon in her ſeventh month. A fever and a violent 


cough accelerated the birth. The child, however, is 
full of life, and cauſes as much joy to the Duke his 
father as it does affliction to the Marquis. But will 
it live Alt ſeems very doubtful.” It is rather ſurpri- 
{ling then, that the Marſhal ſhould have lived to fo 


advanced an age, born, as he was, at ſeven months, 


and being of ſo delicate a conſtitution, that more 
than once his life was deſpaired of both in infancy 
and youth. This longevity, however, is not 
without example. A nun of the convent of Fonte- 
vreaux lived 117 years, and being aſked, when ſhe 
vas 115, whether ſhe thought in her youth ſhe ſhould 
live ſo long; Ho could I cheriſh any ſuch thought, 
ſaid ſhe, when I was the moſt ailing creature of all our 
religious ſociety!” But how different muſt be a 
nun's peaceful, regulated, and tranquil, life, compared 
with that ofa Man of the World, a Courtier, a Gene- 
ral, and an Ambaſſador. The Marſhal had been 
married three times, and in three different reigns ;— 
in 1711, to Mus de Noailles, by whom he had no 
children; in 1735, to Mie de Guiſe Lorraine, mo- 
ther to the Duke of Fronſac;—and afterwards to 
Mad. Duchemin, by whom he had no iſſue. He was 
received at the French Academy in 1720, in the room 
of the Marquis de Dongean. 


RICHLIEU, 
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RICHLIEU, ALPHONSO DE;, 


Cardinal de Lyons, Brother of the great Cardinal 
Richlieu. | 


On his death-bed he ordercd his body to be buried 
in the chapel of an hoſpital at Lyons, with this in- 
{cription, Pauper natus ſum, paupertatem novi, pauper 
morior, & inter pauperes ſepeltrt valo. 


RIG BV. 


1. Whether this gentleman's general and unreſerved 
avowal of his political motives aroſe from a ſtern un- 
equivocal honeſty, or from a mind of the moſt aban- 
doned depravity, may amuſe the curious of the pre- 
ſent, and perhaps of a future, age. The ſcene of 
Litchfield horſe-courſe, which railed him to the partial 
protection that proved the ſource of his uncommon 
fortune, is ſo univerſally known, that it would be 
deſcrvedly conſidered as an att of impertinence to 
offer another repetition of it. Whatever merit 
he might have had with Government for his elfron- 
tery in Pt, it was to his artful management of 
the Bedford party that he owed the poſſeſhon of an 
employment that brought him immenſe wealth. His 
chief talent was ridicule, which he employed with great 
ſucceſs and in abundance, where ridicule ought very 


A'A 4 ſparingly | 


o 


360 ROBERTSON: 

ſparingly to be employed,—in the Houſe of Commons. to 
In private life, he was of a cheerful, lively, convivial, to 
diſpoſition; and he owed to the corruption, as well as 

the misfortunes, of his country, that he became one of 0¹ 
the wealthieſt men in it. | C 


2. When Mr. Rigby was in Ireland, being in a 


jolly party, where drinking was the topic of converſa- — 
tion, he was challenged by an Iriſh nobleman to a de 
match at claret for rwenty guineas. Mr. Rigby at firſt W 
declined it, but, finding the Iriſhman triumph in his vi 
unwillingneſs to engage, he was at laſt provoked to ac- _ {c 
cept it. He met the Iriſh Nobleman, and two dozen of i 
claret were introduced; the firſt dozen went off very HE 


well, but, upon entering on the ſecond, the Noble- 
man's tongue began to faulter, and he fell under the 
table. Mr. Rigby called up the Jandlord, had the 
Pcer put to bed, and finiſhed the remainder of his 
liquor with the hoſt. Next day, meeting his antago- 


niſt, his Lordſhip acknowledged he had loſt, and was te 
going to pay the twenty guineas. No, my Lord,” h 
ſaid Rigby, „it was two to one againſt you, and you C 


know the odds in liquor always loſe, where the 
bubble is not barred.” | 
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For ſome years before his dead he was afflicted 


with a periodical deafneſs, when he devoted his time 
| to 
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to writing. When his hearing returned, he returned 
to ſociety ; he pre- eminently excelled in converſation, 
His firſt production was a moſt admirable ſermon 
on the ſtate of the world, at the time of the birth of 

Chriſt. 5 * 


2. Long accuſtomed to learned ſociety, it was his 
practice to record in a common place book the anec- 
dotes and ingenious converſation of the day, and he 
was ſo happy in introducing theſe anecdotes into con- 
verſation, that, whether he aſſociated with lawyers, 
ſoldiers, or merchants, all of them left the company, 
impreſſed with an idea that he had made their pro- 
feſſion his peculiar ſtudy. 


—— — 


RODNEY, LORD. 


This gallant nobleman was but a little time previous 
to his ſplendid victories ſo much embarraſſed, that 
he found it convenient to quit the capital of his own 
country, and take up his reſidence in that of France. 
At the commencement of the late war, he hap- 
pened to expreſs an ardent wiſh to return to England, 
as it is ſaid, in the preſence of the Duc de Biron, who, 
finding that the Admiral reſted the hopes of reſtoring 
his affairs on his obtaining a Command, and that his 
debts at Paris, to a large amount, were the only ob- 
ſtacles to his deſign, generouſly took the latter upon 
himſelf, and reſtored the gallant officer to his country. 


His 
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His ſubſequent ſucceſſes and rapid change of for- 
tune, being connected with and making ſo great a 
part of the glory of his country, are known to the 
whole world. His own nation has been grateful to 
bim; and, though unbluſhing faction lifted her voice 
for a ſeaſon, not a leaf of his laurels loſt their verdure, 
and his name will be enrolled with the firſt of thoſe 
men who have fought and conquered for their coun. 


try. Although one ofthe old ſtock of Admirals, whoſe 


rough profeſſional {kill and hardy bravery formed the 
whole of their accompliſhments, yet he poſſeſſed a 
_ diſtinguiſhing elegance of manners. 


— — 2 — 


ROKEBY, LORD. 

Lo RDO ROKR EBV is upwards of eighty years of age; 
for the laſt twelve he has let his beard grow; it reaches 
to his middle, and gives bim the air of a Patriarch: he 
is conſtantly clothed in a ſuit of the coarſeſt woollen 
yarn: his food is principally compoſed of raw bcef. 

ſteaks, (over which boiling water is pourcd every 
morning for breakfaſt,) aſter having been in the cold 
bath, where he daily immerges, let the weather be 


ever ſo cold. The excellence of his private character 


makes him beloved in the neighbourhood where he 
reſides, about 16 miles from Canterbury, to which 
place he frequently walks.—During the American 
war, his Lordſhip publiſhed a pamphlet, which was 
much read. His great political experience makes his 
obſervations worthy the moſt reſpectful attention. 

| ROSS. 


ROSS, WALTER. 


The late Mr. Ross, or, as he was called, honeſt 
Watty Roſs, was a genius of a moſt ſingular caſt, and 
his peculiarities never forſook him during life; he 
gave directions to his executors to inter his body in a 
grave in the neighbourhood of his own houſe, where- 
in ſome years before a labourer diſcovered a male and 
female. ſkeleton, which appeared to have laid there 
many years. They were ſuppoſed to have been the 
ſkeletons of two lovers whowere ſuddenly overwhelm- 
ed by the fall of the bank, bencath which they were 
fitting. There was an obſcure tradition of the cir- 
cumſtance having happened, and the following lines 
were written in commemoration of the event; 


Beneath this ſtone two lovers reſt, 
Reader, reſtrain thy tears, 
For happineſs, it is confeſt, 
Lies not in length of years, 


Fate, finding it beyond his power 
Their tranſport to increaſe, 
Reſolved that no ſucceeding hour 
Should ever make it leſs. 


— 
ROSS, DAVID. 


Mr. DAvI PD Ross, the actor, is a memorable ex- 
ample of the viciſſitudes of human life. This gentle- 
man, 
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man, in the younger part of his days, was the fa. 

vorite of the fair, and the delight of every convivial 
* ſociety he frequented. 

In his theatrical profeſſion too, he enjoyed a very 

_ conſiderable portion of public favour in the foremoſt 

characters of the drama, even at the zenith of Garrick's 

fame, and during the belt g nie Garrick's 
en powers. 

Mr. Roſs poſſeſſed his Rtulläes in OY vigour, 
and, in parts adapted to his time of life, would cer- 
tainly have been an eſſential ſupport to the ſtage, and 
yet all his efforts to procure an engagement proved 
ineffectual. 

He vas diſinherited by bis father for going upon 
the ſtage; but had the happineſs to retaiu the regard of 
a number of his ſchool-fellows, among whom were 
Lord Stormont, Lord Onſlow, Lord Sondes, the Bar- 
ringtons, &c. &c. 


ROUSSEAU. 


1. Mr. Burke, in his developement of this eccentric 
character, attributes his popularity to ſome fecret 
charm in his ſtyle, felt _— by thoſe to whom his 
language 1s native. 

The great author of the refleftions has, we think, 
been diverted by political indignation from a juſt 
judgment upon a philological queſtion. We ſhall 
ſubjoin a ſhort extract, which we think any Engliſh- 

man 


ma 


wil 
in 
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man will find, without difficulty, to be ſublime; he 
will confeſs too that the charms are not ſecret, though 
in tranſlation they may be unattainable, 


THE INVOCATION TO THE LEVITE OF 
EPURAIM, 


« Sainte colere de la vertu, viens animer ma voix! 
Je dirai les crimes de Benjamin, et les vengeances 
d'Iſrael; je dirai des forfaits et des chatimens encore 
plus terribles. Mortels, reſpectez la beauté, les 
mœurs, I'hoſpitalite ; ſoyez juſtes fans cruautẽ, miſe- 
ricordieux ſans foibleſſe; et ſachez pardonner au 
coupable plutot que de punir innocent.“ 

Every body, who knew any thing of the powers of 
the late Mr, Maty, will have known that he was 
rarely accuſtomed to miſs what was attainable by fine 
taſte and great command of Janguage. Read the fol- 
lowing inadequate attempt to transfuſe the French of 
the philoſopher of Geneva into Engliſh ;— 


TRANSLATION, 


& Holy Spirit of Virtue, deſcend from heaven, 
and teach my lis what they are to fing ! I will declare 
the crimes of Benjamin, and the vengeance which 
iſrael cook of them; I will tell of guilt 7:77 this time 
un leard of, and of puniſhment more unheard of ſtill. 
Ye mortals, love virtue, reſpect beauty, revere 
hoſpitality ; be juſt without being cruel; be merciful 
*ithout being weak; and learn rather to pardon the 

guilty 
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guilty than to 7nvolve the innocent in his condemna- 
tion. | ; 

He, who A not feel the ſuperiority of the ori- 
ginal, and cannot put his finger upon the expreſſions 
which create it, has neither taſte nor Jeng in what 
relates to ſtyle. 


2. Rouſſeau having one day walked with St. 
Pierre to Mount Valerien, when they had reached 
the ſummit of the mountain, they aſked a dinner of 
its hermit. They arrived at their habitation a little 
before they ſat down to table, and while they were 
ſtill at church, Rouſſeau propoſed they ſhould ſtep 
in and offer up their devotions, which, having done, 
Rouſſeau ſaid to St. Pierre, © At this moment I ex- 
perience what is ſaid in the Goſpel; where two or 
three are gathered together in my name, there am I in 
the midſt of them.” St. Pierre ſaid to him, “ If Fe- 
nelon had lived, you would have been a Catholic; 
he exclaimed in an extacy, „Oh! if Fenelon were 
in life, I would ſtudy to get into his ſervice as his 
lacky, in hopes I ſhould in time merit the place of 
his valet-de-chambre.” 


3 A Letter of Rouſſeau to his Bookſeller at the 
Hague. 


Sin, 


I am very lorry for that embarraſſment which you 


tell me you lie under, on account of the Savoyard's 
Creed, 
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Creed, inſerted in my Emilius ; but I declare to you 
again, once for all, that no power on earth, no cen- 
ſure, no threats, no violence, ſhall ever prevail on me 
to ſuppreſs a {yllable of what I have written. As 
you did not think it neceſſary to conſult me with re- 

gard to the contents of my manulcript, when you 
treated for the copy, you have no right to make ap- 
plication to me now, on account of the obſtacles you 
may meet with to its publication; eſpecially as the 
bold truths, ſcattered up and down in my other 
works, might very naturally ſuggeſt to you, that this 
was by no means exempted from the like. I am 
aſtoniſhed you ſhould ever conceive that a man, who 
takes ſo many precautions that his works may not 
be altered after his deceaſe, would permit them to be 
mutilated during his life-time. 

With reſpet to the ſeveral reaſons you have urged, 
vou might have ſpared yourſelf that trouble, by ſup- 
poſing that I had mylelf refletted on what was proper 
to be done. You tell me, that I am cenſured even 
by perſons of my own way of thinking. But this 
cannot poſlibly be ; for I, who certainly ami of my 
own way of thinking, approve what I have done; 
nor is there any action of my whole life with which 
my heart is more perfettly ſatisfied, In aſcribing 
olory to God, and endeavouring to promote the 
real good of mankind, I have done my duty. Whe- 
ther they profit by it, or not; whether they approve 
or blame me for my conduct in ſo doing, concerns 
me not; I would not give a firaw to convert their 


cen- 
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| cenſure into applauſe. As for the reſt, to take things 
in the worſt light, what can the world do to me 
more than the infirmities of my nature will very 
ſpeedily do of themſelves? The public can neither 
confer nor deprive me of my reward: this depends 
not on any human power. You ſee, therefore, that 
my meaſures are taken, let what will happen; for 
which reaſon, I would adviſe you to preſs me no 
_ farther on the ſubject; as every thing you can poſ- 
ſibly advance will be abſolutely to no purpolc. 


S 
J. J. RoussEAv. 


RUSSEL, ons. 


1. Lord Ruſſel was married to Rachel, daughter to 


the Earl of Southampton, a lady of very diſtinguiſhed 
merit, and paſſionately beloved by him. During 


his trial and impriſonment ſhe behaved with moit 


heroic conſtancy and reſolution ; and when, if he 
would have turned informer, and given evidence 
againſt the other perſons accuſed, he had aſſurance 
given of his life, ſhe, it is ſaid, greatly adviſed him to 
rcjett the infamous propoſal, ſaying that, though his life 
was dear, very dear to her, yet his honor was ſtill 
dearer. By her he had one ſon, great grandfather 
to the preſent Duke of Bedford, and two daughters. 
When be took his laſt farewel of them, © Now,” 
fays he, + the biuerneſs of death is paſt.” 
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The Earl of Bedford, it is ſaid, offered 100, oool. 
to the Ducheſs of Portſmouth, the King's favourite 
miſtreſs, to ſave his ſon's life, but to no purpoſe, 
the King being inexorable. Such virtue as Lord 
Ruſſel's was not fit to live in ſuch a reign as that 


of Charles II. 


2. When Lord Ruſſel was on the ſcaffold, and 
preparing to be beheaded, he took his watch out 
of his pocket, and gave it to Dr. Burnet, who 
aſſiſted his devotions, with this obſervation : * My 
time- piece may be of ſervice to you: I have no fur- 
ther occaſion for it. My thoughts are fixed on eter- 
_ nity.” 


RUSSEL, LADY. 


LETTER from Lapy RussELto Dr. FITZ WILLIAM, 
written about two Months after her Lord was be- 
headed. 


I need not tell you, good Doctor, how little ca- 
pable I have been of ſuch an exerciſe as this. You 
will ſoon find how unfit I am ſtill for it, ſince my 
yet- diſordered thoughts can offer me no other than 
ſuch words as expreſs the deepeſt ſorrows, and con- 


fuſed as my yet-amazed mind is. But ſuch men as 


you, and particularly one ſo much my friend, will 


>, I know, 
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I know, bear' with my weaknels and compaſſionate 
my diſtreſs, as you have already done by your good 
letter and excellent prayer. I endeavour to make 
the beſt uſe I can of both, but I am ſo evil and 
unworthy a creature, that, though I have deſires, yet 
I have no diſpoitions or worthineſs towards re- 
ceiving comfort. You that knew us both, and how 
we lived, muſt allow I have juſt cauſe to bewail my 
loſs: I know it is common with others to loſe a friend; 
but to have lived with ſuch a one, it may be queſ- 
tioned how few can glory in the like happineſs, ſo 
conſequently lament the like loſs. Who can but 
ſhrink at ſuch a blow, till, by the mighty aids of his 
Holy Spirit, we will let the gift of God, which he 
hath put into our hearts, interpoſe ? That reaſon 
which ſets a meaſure to our ſouls in proſperity will 
then ſuggeſt many things which we have ſeen and 
heard, to moderate us in ſuch ſad circumſtances as 
mine: but, alas! my underſtanding is clouded, my 
faith weak, ſenſe ſtrong, and the devil buſy to fill 
my thoughts with falſe notions, difficulties, and 


doubts, as of a future condition“, of 


prayer: but this I hope to make matter of humilia- 
tion, not fin. Lord, let me underſtand the reaſon 


of theſe dark and wounding providences, that I fink 


not undei the diſcouragements of my thoughts: I 
know I have deſerved my puniſhment, and will be 
ſilent under it; but yet ſecretly my heart mourns, 
| . Words torn off. 
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too ſadly J fear, and can't be comforted, becauſe I © 


have not the dear companion and ſharer of all my 
Joys and forrows. I want him to talk with, to walk 
with, to eat and ſleep with; all theſe things are irk- 
ſome to me now; the day unwelcome, and the night 
ſo too; all company and meals I would avoid, if it 
might be; yet all this is, that I enjoy not the world 
in my own way, and this ſure hinders my comfort: 
when I ſee my children before me, I remember the 
pleaſure he took in them; this makes my heart 
ſhrink. Can I regret his quitting a leſſer good for 
a bigger? Oh! if I did ſtedfaſtly believe, I could not 
be dejected ; for I will not injure myſelf to ſay, I 
offer my mind any inferior conſolation to ſupply 
this loſs. No, I moſt willingly forſake this world, 
this vexatious troubleſome world, in which I have 
no other buſineſs but to rid my foul from fin, ſe- 
cure by faith and a good conſcience my eternal in- 
tereſts, with patience and courage bear my eminent 
misfortunes, and ever hereafter be above the ſmiles 
and frowns of it; and, when I have done the rem- 
nant of the work appointed me on carth, then joyfully 
watt for the heavenly perfettion in God's good time, 
when by his infinite mercy I may be accounted 
worthy to enter into the ſame place of reſt and 
comfort where he is gone, for whom only I grieve. 
I do* fear. From that contemplation 
muſt come my beſt ſupport. Good Doctor, you 
will think, as you have reaſon, that I ſet no bounds 
Words torn off, 
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when J let myſelf looſe to my complaints, but I will 
releaſe you, firſt fervently aſking s continuance of 
your prayers for 
. Vour infinitely afflited, 
but very faithful, ſervant, 
8 | R. RUSSEL. 
Wobourn Abbey, 30 Sept. 1683. 


RUTLAND, DUKE OF, THE LATE. 


a 3 —_ a a — —or _ LY — 


When his Grace was at Trinity-College, Cam- 
bridge, he had a violent rheumatic fever, which re- 
duced him fo low, he thought he ſhould not live; | 
his only brother, Lord Robert Manners, was then | 

in the navy, which ſervice he thought very hazar- 
dous to the life of his ſucceſſor ; he, therefore, told | 
his brother, if he would retire from the ſervice, he | 
would give him his houſe at Cheveley, and 4oool. 3 
per annum with jt, the better half of his income at 
that time. Lord Robert refuſed the offer, ſaying, 
he would never rob his family, nor lounge away his 
time at home, when he could be of ſervice to his 
country abroad. His Lordſhip continued in the 
ſervice till the 12th of April, 1782, when he was 
killed in action: his Grace, on receiving the melan- 
choly news, was ſtupified with grief, and a long time 
inconſolable. 


SACCHINI- 
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Antony M. Gaſpar Sacchini was born at Naples 
in 1734. He was brought up in the“ Conſervatory 
of Lorctto, where he began to learn the violin, 
which he ſoon touched with exquiſite delicacy. To 
this may be imputed the brilliancy and vivacity ob- 
ſervable in all the inſtrumental parts of his compoſi- 
tions. He ſoon diſcovered a wonderful genius for 
the thorough baſs, and compoled very early ſome 
charming and popular airs. The celebrated Du- 
rante, who was his maſter, ſaid to him one day, 
e You will, I foreſze, be a great maſter, my boy, 
and ſeem deſtined by nature to irradiate northern. 
regions with the. rays of our charming ſcience ;” 
alluding to his intention of ſending muſic-malters 
into Hungary, where Durante had lived five years 
under the protection of Prince Eſterhazi, who deſired 
him to ſend ſome of his pupils thither, to reform 
the bad taite of the people in vocal muſic. The 
moment Sacchini left the Conſervatory, he compoſed 
ſome operas with ſucceſs. His firlt was L'1fola 
d'Amore, which was tranſlated into French (the 
words adapted to the muſic) under the title of La 
Colonie. Soon after, he went to Brunſwick, where 
he ſtaid four years, and then returned to Italy. At 
Naples, Rome, and Venice, he compoſed Semiramis, 
Artaxerxes, Andromache, Cra ſus, Elius, the Olympiad, 
Armida, and Adrian. Thele were his principal 

A public boarding ſchool for teaching muſic. 
BB 3 {ſerious 
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ſerious operas. Among the comic ones,* La Con- 
zadina in Corte, which had ſo great a run in London, 
and has been elegantly tranſlated by Signor Povoleri, 
was reckoned his beſt. Through the means of Guar- 
dueci, he was engaged by the managers of the 
opera in London, where he continued twelve years. 
His Tamerlane, Antigono, Perſeus, Montezuma, and 
Eriphile, are ſtill, and will be for ever, admired. 
He excelled in the art of charming the ear (particu- 
larly an Engliſh one) by melodious rondeaus, and his 
choruſſes are allowed by the ſevereſt judges to be 
maſter- pieces of compoſition. The grandly-ſolemn 
muſic of Renaud and Dardanus is enthuſiaſtically ad- 
mired by the French. His Chimene always brings a 
crowded houſe, and the connoiſſeurs ſcruple not to 
compare it with Piccini's Dido. The Oedipe d Ca 
lonne charmed the Court of Verſailles. | 
He has left behind him an opera, called Evelina, 
unfiniſhed, but who will dare to add a line to the 
compoſitions of ſo great a maſter ! 


SAI LORS., 


- 


* 


1. Some time about the year 1780, one Mr. 


Conſtable, of Woolwich, paſſing through the church- 
yard of that place at twelve o'clock at night, was ſur- 
priſed to hear a loud noiſe like that of ſeveral per- 


* Nizette à la Cour, or the Country-Girl at Court, of which 


Veſtris made a ballet. 
ſons 
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ſons ſinging; at firſt he thought it proceeded from 
the church, but on going to the church-doors, he 
found them faſt ſhut, and all within ſilent : the noiſe 
continuing, he looked round the church-yard, and 
oblerved a light in one of the Jarge family-tombs, 
and going up to it, found ſome drunken ſailors had 
got into a vault, and were regaling themſelves with 
bread, cheeſe, tobacco, and ſtrong beer. — They 
told him, they belonged to the Robuſt man of war, 
and that, having reſolved to ſpend a jolly night on 
ſhore, they had kept it up at a neighbouring ale- 
houſe till they were turned out by the landlord, and 
were obliged to take ſhelter there to finiſh their even- 
ing. In their jollity, they had opened ſome of the 
coffins, and crammed the mouth of one of the bodies 
with bread, checſe, and beer. Mr. Conſtable with 
great difficulty prevailed on them to return to their 
ſhip. Intheir way thither, one of them, being much 
in liquor, fell down, and was ſuffocated in the mud, 
on which his comrades took him upon their ſhoulders, 
and carried him back to {lcep in company with the 
honeſt gemmen with whom he had paſſed the evening. 


2. A ſailor on board a ſhip of war being fre- 
quently drunk, the Captain aſſured him, the next 
time he was guilty of that offence he ſhould be 
ſeverely whipped, and at the fame time forbid the 
Purſer, and all other perſons, letting him have any 
liquor. Shortly after, this fellow appeared again 
drunk; how he got the liquor no one could gueſs. 

BB 4 _ 
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The Captain reſolved to find out and puniſh the 


perſon who had thus diſobeyed his order, and pro- 
miſled to forgive him if he would tell how he got the 
liquor: after ſome heſitation, he hickupped out,— 
% Why,—and pleaſe your Honor,—I TArPED THE 
GoverNnoRr!'—by which he meant, that he bad ſtolen 
ſome of the arrack in which the body of an Eaſt- 


India Governor was bringing home in the ſhip for 


interment in England. 
SARTINE. 


M. De Sartine, late Miniſter of the Marine for 
France, was for a long time Lieutenant of the 
Police in Paris, in which deteſtable ſituation he 
conducted himſelf with great honour and probity. 
A valet-de-chambre of the Duke of Choiſſeul, wiſh- 
ing to make a connexion with a very beautiful wife 
of a grocer at Paris, procured from his maſter a 
lettre de cachet for the huſband, which he carried to 
M. de Sartine, then Lieutenant de Police. 

This excellent and ſagacious Magiſtrate, who was 
acquainted with the grocer, and knew him to be a 
perfectly honeſt and quiet man, began to ſmell a 
rat: he, however, told the valet-de- chambre to leave 
his lettre de cachet with him, and he would have it 
ſerved upon the grocer the next night; in the inte- 
rim he ordered the grocer to come to his houſe, 
and adviſed him to quit Paris immediately, for two 

| a or 
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or three days, for reaſons which he vas not then at 
liberty to tell him. 

The grocer did as he was deſired, and the next 
evening the valet-de- chambre came to the grocer's 
houſe, to enjoy, as he thought, his miſtreſs in all 
ſecurity: at midnight, however, the officers of the 
police broke open the door of the houſe, and arreſted 
the valet-de-chambre, who was in bed with the gro- 
cer's wife. He perſiſted in ſaying, that he was not 
the perſon they took him to be; that he was not the 
grocer; that he was valet-de-chambre to the Duke 
de Choifſeul. At all this, however, they laughed, 


and paid no regard, (as excuſes of the kind are ſo 


often made,) and took him with them to the Bicttre, 
where, by M. de Sartine's order, he was kept to 
hard labour, and fed upon bread and water for ten 
days, with an expreſs order, that he ſhould not 
write to any one within that time. At laſt, how- 
ever, he procured pen and paper, and wrote to his 
maſter, to inform him how cruelly he had been 
treated. The Duke de Choiſſeul, in a great paſſion, 
ſent for M. de Sartine, and reprimanded him very 
ſmartly for having thus uſed his ſervant. The 
Lieutenant de Police pleaded complete 1gnorance 
olf the buſineſs, and told the Duke, that he had his 
orders to take up the grocer, which he had done at 
the dead of night, and that he was ſure there could 
be no miſtake, as his people had told him particu- 
larly, that they found him in bed with his wife, 
and were ſure he could be no one elſe. The ler- 

vant 
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vant was releaſed, and moſt probably never aſter. 
wards applied for a lettre de cachet on a ſimilar oc- 
caſion. 


— . ——— 


S ERPENTS. 


The effects of their poiſon are wonderful, as of 


that called the Copperhead., A man ſtung by one 


became like a ſerpent; ſpots of various colours 
| alternately appeared and vaniſhed on different parts 
of his body; rage filled his eyes, which darted the 
moſt menacing looks on all preſent; he thruſt out 
his tongue as ſnakes do, -and fed through his tceth 
with inconceivable force. — A ſtriking picture of our 
great Adverſary, and the manner in which, by his 
ſuggeſtions, he acts on the human mind, and fills it 
with his own temper and diſpoſition. — See Hector 
St, John's Letters. Tetter 10. 


2 — — 
SHATTES BURN, EARL. 


Having been taken ill in a tour through. Italy, he 
ſtopped at an inn, and fancied he could eat ſome 
veal: it was Lent, and the Landlady did not dare 
drels meat without a diſpenſation; ſhe therefore ap- 
plied to the Prieſt, telling him the quality and fitua- 
tion of her gueſt ; the Prieſt granted the diſpenſation, 
laying, that His Lordſhip OR eat meat AND BE 
DAMNED. 


STARE 
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When Lord Melcombe (then Bubb Doddington) 
was in the train of the late Princeſs Dowager of Wales, 
he obſerved one day a pamphlet lying in one of the 
anti-chambers, which, upon peruſal, he found reflected 
very ſharply on many of the charatters and intrigues 
of the Court. The Princeſs ſaw him reading it, and 
| aſked him what he thought of it? He replied, *“ That 
it was a very artful libellous performance, and might 
occaſion ſome prejudices againſt her Royal Highneſs's 


ſervants, if not immediately anſwered ; and if your 


Royal Highneſs (ſaid he) will permit me to take 
it home, I believe I could anſwer it myfelt.” The 
- Princeſs returned him thanks for his kindneſs, and 

he took the book with him. 
However, not having time, or perhaps mclination, 
to be as good as his promiſe, he ſent for Dr. Sheb- 
beare, (with whom he had ſome intimacy, and whom 
he knew to be an author by profeſſon,) and told him 
if he had leiſure to fit down and anſwer that pam- 
phlet, he would be obliged to him, and he ſhould be 
well paid into the bargain. Shebbeare, running his 
eye rather careleſsly over the book, ſaid it ſhould 
be done. Aye, but (ſays Doddington) 1 wiſh to 
have it done well, as I have undertaken it immedi- 
ately under the ſanction of the Princeſs; and to tell 
you the truth, though I have a very good opinton of 
your 
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your general knowledge, I am afraid you do not rea- 
dily ſee the jut of this fellow's reaſoning.” Shebbeare, 


a little nettled at this, threw down the book in a kind 
of paſſion, and exclaimed, „ Why, z ds, this 


is confounded harſh cenſure, not to allow an author 
to underſtand his own work.” —* What do you mean?” 
fays Doddington, quite aſtoniſhed. —** Why, I mcan 
to ſay, it was I wrote this pamphlet, and therefore J 
think I know how beft to anſwer it.“ 


2. A Scotchman one day bragging in Shebbeare's 
company, that it was a countryman of his that had 
the honour of inventing the compaſs, Shebbeare took 
his part againſt the reſt who differed from him, and 
faid he could further tell them the occaſion of it. The 
Scotchman ſeemed much pleaſed at having ſo good 
an advocate, when Shebbeare procecded as follows: 

„ Whilſt a Captain of a ſhip was coaſting it with 
all that caution which was neceſſary before the in- 
vention of the compals, a ſtorm ſuddenly ſprang up, 
and drove him out to ſea. Not knowing where he 
was, and expreſſing his concern for the ſafety of 
the ſhip, a Scotchman, among the crew, bid him 
not be under fo much unealineſs, for he could at 
leaſt tell him in what direction they were. “* Well, 
that will do ſomething,” ſays the Captain. Then 
here it is, mon, (ſays the Scotchman, pulling a louſe 
out of his head, and placing it on a ſheet of white pa- 
per,) watch that fellow's motions well, for I'll be 
d-—d if ever you ſaw a Scotch louſe that did not 


always travel South,” ; 
SHERLOCK» 
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SHERLOCK, BISHOP. 


The perſon who communicates this had the honour 
for many years of knowing the Biſhop intimately, and 
was often invited to dine with him. It chanced one 


of the times was on a Sunday, when the Athenaſian 


Creed was appointed to be read; and as he remem- 
bers about 1751-2, the Gentleman who read prayers 
uſually dined with the Biſhop on Sundays, as he did 
that day. As ſoon as dinner was over and the ſer- 
vants withdrawn, the Biſhop ſaid, “Sir, you forgot 
the day I believe, (I think it was St. John the Baptiſt,) 
and omitted the uſual creed.” The Reader ſeemed 
abaſhed, and begged his Lordſhip's pardon, when the 
Biſhop ſtopped his apology by ſaying, “Sir, I am 
not at all offended at the omiſſion of the Athenaſian 
Creed, and if you always forget it I ſhall never be 
ſorry for it ;—it is indefenſible.” _ 

Mr. Whiſton and Dr. Clarke were of the ſame 
opinion. 


SHREWSBURY, COUNTESS. 


She was the daughter of John Hardwick, of Hard- 
wick, in the County of Derby, by Elizabeth, the 
daughter of Thomas Leeke, of Loaſland, in the ſame 
county, Eſq. and in proceſs of time became cohei- 
rels of his fortune by the death of her brother, with- 


out 
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out children. When ſhe was ſcarce fourteen, ſhe was 
married to Robert Barley, of Barley, in the county 
of Derby, Eſq. a young Gentleman of a large . eſlate, 
all which he ſettled abſolutely upon her, on their 
marriage; and, by his death without ifſue, ſhe came 
into poſſeſſion of it on the 2d of February, 1532. 
After remaining a widow about twelve years, ſhe 
married Mr. Cavendiſh, by whom ſhe had Henry 


Cavendiſh, Eſq. who was poſſeſſed of conſiderable 


eſtates in Derbyſhire, but ſettled at Tutbury, in Staf- 
ford{hire ; William Cavendiſh, the firſt Earl of De- 
vonſhire; and Charles Cavendiſh, who ſettled at 
Walbeck, in Nottinghamſhire, father of William, 
Baron Ogle, and Duke of Newcaſtle; and three 
daughters, Frances, who married Sir Henry Pierr- 
pont, of Holm Pierrpont, in the county of Notting- 
ham, from whom the Dukes of Kingſton are de- 


ſcended; Elizabeth, who eſpouſed Charles Stuart, 


Earl of Lenox, (younger brother to the father of 
King James I.) and Mary, afterwards Counteſs of 
Shrewſbury. After the death of Sir William Caven- 
diſh, this prudent lady, conſenting to become a third 
time a wife, married Sir William St. Lowe; Captain 
of the Guard to Queen Elizabeth, who had a large 
eſtate in Glouceſterſhire; which, in articles of mar- 
riage, ſhe took care ſhould be ſettled on her, and her 
own heirs, in default of iſſue: and accordingly, hav- 
ing no child by him, ſhe lived to enjoy his whole 
eſtate, excluding as well his brothers, who were heirs 
male, as his own female iſſue by a former lady, In 

| this 
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this third widowbood, the charms of her wit and per- 
fon captivaced the then greateſt ſubject of the realm, 
George Talbot, Earl of Shrewſbury, whom ſhe 
brought to terms of the greateſt honor and advan- 
tage to herſelf and children; for he not only yielded 
to a conſiderable jointure, but to an union of fami- 
lies, by taking Mary, her youngeſt daughter, to be 
the wife of Gilbert, his ſecond ſon, and afterwards 
his heir; and giving the Lady Grace, his youngelt 
daughter, to Henry, her eldeſt fon. On November 
18, 1590, ſhe was a fourth time left, and to death 
continued a widow. * A change of condition (lays 
Biſhop Kennet) that perhaps never fell to any one 
woman, to be four times a creditable and happy wife 
to riſe by every huſband into greater wealth and 
higher honors; to have a numcrous iſſue by one 
huſband only : to have all thoſe children live; and 
all, by her advice, to be honorably and creditably 
diſpoſed of in her life-time; and, after all, to live 
ſeventeen years a widow, in abſolute power and. 
plenty.” She died on the 13th of February, 1607, 
when ſhe was upwards of go years of age, although 
it is ſaid by miſtake, in the inſcription on her tomb- 
ſtone, in Allhallows-church, Derby, where ſhe was 
buried, that ſhe died in her 87th year. 

This Counteſs Dowager of Shrewſbury built three 
of the moſt elegant ſeats that were ever raiſed by one 
hand within the ſame county, Chatſworth, Hardwick, 
and Oldcotes. It muſt not be forgotten that this 
lady had the honour to be the keeper of Mary, Queen 

of 
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of Scots, who was committed priſoner to George, 


Earl of Shrewſbury, ſeventcen years; and it was 


ſulpetted by ſome perſons, that there was too much 
familiarity between the Earl of Shrewſbury and the 
captive Queen; and the Counteſs herſelf is ſaid to 
have been ſomewhat jealous, on account of the in- 
timacy there appeared between them. 


SHYNESS.. 


Mr. Loveday uſed to ſtyle it the Engii/h madneſs ; 
if indulged, it may be the cauſe of madnels, by dri- 
ving men to ſhun company and live in ſolitude, which 
few heads are ſtrong encugh to bear; none if it be 


joined with idleneſs. Or it may be the effec of mad- 


neſs, which is miſanthropic and malignant. Some ſay 
pride is always at the bottom. You do not like com- 
pany; you are uneaſy in it. Why? You are con- 
ſcious of ſome infirmity which dilqualifies you from 
ſhining and making that figure you wiſh to do; and 
others excel you in brecding, converſation, and the 
arts of pleaſing; you feel felt-abaſement and vexa- 
tion at being thus abaſhed and kept under; you fly 
from the ſcene of torment, bating your tormentors, 
and abuſing them either to yourſelf or in ſociety of an 
inferior ſort, among thoſe who will join you, hav- 
ing perhaps ſuffered the ſame or worſe ; and ſo you 


believe and comfort one another. All this, I am 
| | = afraid 
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afraid, is too true. An Engliſhman is upon the re- 


ſerve, according to Mrs. Piozzi, by way of ſecurity, 
leſt he ſhould ſay ſomething open to the cenſure and 
ridicule of others, and ſo his character ſhould ſuffer. 
This is upon the ſame principle; and ſo, if he cannot 
ſay ſomething fine and witty, and worthy himſelf, 
he ſits ſullen and ſays nothing. Thus a whole com- 
pany, among us, is often filent for a conſiderable 
time together, till they wiſh themſelves and one ano- 


ther farther. The Italians, it ſeems, talk freely and 


eaſily all that occurs, having no ſuch thoughts and 
fears. A Frenchman (ſays Ganganelli) is ſuperficial 


and lively ; an Engliſhman profound and gloomy. ; 


— — 
SLAVE-TRADE. 
A Slaves Muzzle, 


1. Notwithſtanding the recommendation of the 
word of God, not to muzzle even the ox when he 
treadeth out the corn, nor to rebuke the needy 
paſſenger who plucks an ear of wheat for his neceſſity, 
yet in Jamaica and other iſlands the poor African, 


whoſle lot is caſt in the moſt ſevere of all caſes, (hard 


labour, without pity or reward,) is not ſuffered, though 
hungry, to taſte the growing work that ripens under 
bis hand; beſides the threat, the terror of the laſh, 
and even its ſeverer ſmart, are not enough to ſatisfy 


the planter's avarice ; his mouth muſt be muzzled. 
| 0 ; The 
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The muzzle is of iron an oval rim, half an inch 


broad, ſurrounds the face, the lower part of which, as 


high as the bottom of the noſe, is filled up with a thin 
plate of iron, which runs into the mouth, and preſſes 
down the tongue. The maſk is thus faſtened on the 
head: from the forehead runs an iron, as bread as the 
above rim, down the ſhape of the head, behind the 


collar-bone, where it meets two ſimilar rims that come 
from the bottom near the cheeks, round the neck, and 


Join behind through an eye in the back rim, whereon 


is fixed a padlock, the weight of which is diſcre- 
tionary. 

This muzzle too has another uſe; it prevents the 
flave being heard when writhing under the ſeverity 


of the laſh, 


2. A cauſe was argued in the King's Bench not 
long ſince, in which @ Gentleman concerned in the 
African trade was plaintiff: he enſured property (i. e.) 
human beings, (sLAVEs,) to the amount of 10,000]. 


and having unfortunately loſt it, (i. e. 10,000. worth 
of human beings,) brought an action againſt the Un- 
der-writers for the indemnity. 


Can the God of Mercy protect with his 1 


a land that makes ſuch. a trade the ſubjett of a law- 
ſuit!! 


SPENCER) JOHN, ESQ. 


The late John Spencer, Eſq. was a man of ſenſe, 


humour, and wit, W Ungular i in his dreſs, and very 
| determined 
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determined in his ations. In the morning he walked 
the ſtreets in a Tyburn wig, with an oak ſtick and a 
little couteau de chaſſe, under a plain brown frock.— 
In this manner, fallying forth one morning, d voir le 
monde, a butcher's dog, not liking his phiz, flew at 
him, and ſhook him fo ſoundly by the coat, that Mr. 
Spencer (then commonly called Jack Spencer) drew 


forth his couteau, and ſtabbed the dog. The enraged 


butcher, not thinking it quite ſafe to attack a man ſo 
ſtout and well armed at both points as Mr. Spencer 
then was, determined rather to dog the aſſaſſin, which 
Mr. Spencer perceiving, he went into the firſt ale- 
houſe, and called for a pot of porter, in order to give 
the butcher time to take ſuch meaſures as he thought 
more prudent than a boxing-match. The butcher 
fetched the conſtable, and charged him to take that 
man into cuſtody. Sir Thomas De Veil was then the 
firſt acting Magiſtrate of Weſtminſter, before whom 
the noble culprit was brought. Mr. Spencer ſeeing 
the pompoſity of the juſtice, and knowing what he 
was at bottom, affeQed a ſace of concern, fear, and 
repentance ! * How dared you, Sir,” ſaid the Juſtice, 
| (as ſoon as the caſe was opened, ) & kill this here man's 
dog, nay, his ſervant, as a body may call him, who 
protected his ſhop with more faith and fidelity than 
perhaps a Chriſtian would have done?” And ſeeing 
the diſmay his priſoner was under, added, “ Sirrah, 
what provocation had you to kill this honeſt man's 
dog?” Upon this ſecond interrogation, “ Bow, wow, 


CERN wow,“ | 
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jects in the ſtreets; I have a great mind to 
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wow,” barked Mr. Spencer, and running his head 


furiouſly in De Veil's face, and taking hold of his 


coat collar with his mouth, made the ſeat of juſtice | 


tremble, to the "aſtoniſhment of all preſent. A dog 
killed, juſtice inſulted, a poor butcher ruined, a 
court of juſtice diſgraced !\—why it was almoſt 
death without benefit of clergy. Commit him, 
commit him!” ſaid De Veil. + What's your name, 


fellow?“ ſaid the clerk, who was filling up the 


mittimus. At length, ſilence being called, the pri- 
ſoner, with a ſecond penitential face, anſwered, «+ my 


name, and pleaſe your worſhip, is Spencer.” © But. 


yourch riſtian name?” Why, that is John. Now 


Sir Thomas was no ſuch fool, but he knew that 


Spencer John, turned the other way, was John Spen- 


cer, and that John Spencer was a ſingular charatter, 


and brother to the Duke of Marlborough, and then 
taking a more ſtedfaſt look in his face, recollected 
his perſon. A ſhort pauſe was here neceſſary; Sir 


Thomas took it, and then, burſting out in a laugh, 


ran up to Mr. Spencer, and ſaluted him: * Mr. 
Spencer,” ſaid he, .I am your moſt obedient humble 
ſervant; pray how does my Lord Duke your brother 
do? Pray, Mr. Spencer, do me the honour to fit 
down ;” and turning to the butcher, “ Sirrah, away! 
never let me hear again of your keeping dogs to in- 
ſult Gentlemen, and terrify his Majeſty's faithful ſub- 
” here 


Mr. Spencer interpoſed, and deſired that he might fo 


far 
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” 


far prevail as to let the man go quietly home, and 
look after his mutton, which Sir Thomas granted. 
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Its Origin. 


Before the acceſſion of his preſent Majeſty, it had 
been the practice of every Secretary of State, when 
he reſigned the ſeals, to carry out of the office as 
many of the original papers and letters, which came 
into it during his adminiſtration, as he thought fit; 
conſidering all the correſpondence, addreſſed to him 

as Secretary of State, as his private propert x. 

It was intended that a ſtop ſhould be put to this 
practice, by a ſignification of the King's pleaſure, 
after the reſignation of the late Lord Chatham, then 

Mr. Pitt, —* That no original papers ſhould be taken 
& away by any future Secretary of State; but that he 
might have copies of whatever he deſired.” 

This order was followed by another regulation, the 
eſtabliſhment of the Paper-Office, the occaſion of 
which is a curious fact, and ſhews what little care had 
formerly been taken of public documents. 

Mr. John Pownall, brother to Governor Pownall, 
and many years Secretary to the Board of Trade, 
having occaſion to refer to ſome tranſactions of a date 
prior to the Reſtoration, expetted to find an account 

£03 . of 
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of them in the books of the Privy Council, in which, 
until that time, the whole executive government was 
abſorbed. 

Upon inquiry at the Privy Council office, he was 
informed, there were no books there of {o old a date; 
but one of the clerks told him, there were ſeveral] 


books in a room over the old gate- -way into Privy 


Garden, which was then ſtanding, and it was proba- 
ble be might find what he wanted there. 

Mr. Pownall immediately repaired to the place, 
and climbed up the rotten ſtair-caſe. He found the 
door of the room faitened by a lock, which had not 
been opened for many years, and to which no key 
could be found. He therefore was obliged to fend 
for a ſmith, who broke it open with a {ledge-hammer. 
This was no ſooner done than Mr. Pownall was co- 


vered with a cloud of duſt, raiſed by a flock of pi- 


geons, that had long made the room their dwelling- 
place, to which they had ealy acceſs, the windows 
being almoſt all broken. 

When the cloud of duſt was diſſipated, 55 ed 
the filth, and found the books he was in ſearch of, 
with many other ancient and public records. 

Mr. Pownall acquainted Mr. Grenvilie, father of 
the preſent Marquis of Buckingham, and Mr. Secre- 
tary Grenville, then Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
with the diſcovery he had made.—That Miniſter, re- 
ceiving with thankfulneſs whatever uſeful informa- 
tion they brought him, and giving it the attention its 

importance 
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importance deſerved, concerted with Mr, Pownall 
the plan of the Paper-Office, for the reception and 
preſervation of ſuch papers as might be ſpared from 
the ſeveral public offices. 


— — — — 
STEkELE, SIR RICHARD. 


In Six RIicnARDSTEELE's Epiſtolary Correſpon- 
dence, publifhed in 1788, in letter 219, written by 
Sir Richard Stecle to Lady Stecle, he ſays, “We 
had not, when you left us, an inch of candle, a 
pound of coals, nor a bit of bread nor meat in the 
houſe, but we do not want now.“ | 


The recollection of this paſſage ſhould repreſs the 


riſing murmur of diſcontent in humbler life, fo cir- 
cumſtanced, and induce a proper acquieſcence in the 
diſpenſations of Providence. 


i 


STERNE. 


1. At ſchool, Mr. Sterne would only learn when 

he pleaſed, which was not oſtener than once a fort- 
night; from the academy, in proper courſe of time, 
he was removed to the Univerſity ; there he ſtudied 
little, laughed a great deal, and was particularly fond 
of puzzling his tutors; he left Cambridge with the 
character of a ſingular man, without guile, who 
poſſeſſed conſiderable talents whenever he thought 
ec 4. proper 
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proper to uſe them. After his ordination, he reſted 
himſelf quietly in the lap of the church; and, if it 
was not covered with a fringed cuſhion, to a man 
of his eaſy diſpoſition, it was not deſtitute of charms. 
In this fituation he waited patiently, till time and 
chance ſhould raiſe him to what they pleaſed ; but 
here he fell into a diſpute, which made him firſt feel 
his own conſequence, and to which the public, per- 
baps, are indebted for the origin of Triſtram Shandy. 

Friendſhip, not his own immediate concerns, was 
the cauſe; a perſon, who had a very good ſinecure- 
poſt for life, wanted it continued to his lady, and 
his ſon after her deceaſe. The friend of Yorick was 
againſt this, and warmly oppoſed the propoſal ; each 
fide were equally poſitive: in this ſtate of the con- 
tention, Yorick attacked the monopoliſer in a little 
ſatirical production, which he entitled “ The Hiſtory 
of a good warm Watch-coat, with which the Poſ- 
ſeſſor could not be content to cover his own Body, 


unleſs he might alſo cut out of it a Petticoat for his 


Wife, and likewiſe a Pair of Breeches for his Son.” 
This had the deſired effect; the knowledge of its 
contents ſoon. came to the ears of the unreaſonable 
claimant ; he immediately ſent the author word, that, 
if he would ſuppreſs the publication of it, he would 
on his part deſiſt from all further contention, Yorick, 
who by this time had deliberately peruſed the pages, 
ſent back word, that the gentleman might reſt ſatis- 
fied he had already thrown it into the fire, becauſe it 
was too harſh and ill natured. The reaſon of his 


deſtroyin g 
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deſtroying it was conſidered as a proof of the good- 
neſs of his heart, which pleaſed the few odd people 
who had a ſimilar turn, and raiſed his reputation 
more than any thing he could have publiſhed on the 
occaſion. | 
'An incident occurred about the ſame time which 
contributed much to eſtabliſh his reputation for wit. 
There was a cofftee-room in the principal inn, where 
gentlemen who frequented the houſe might read the 
newſpapers : one of the greateſt erjoyments of Vo- 
rick's life was ſpending an inoffenſive hour in a ſnug 
corner of this room. There was a troop of horſe at 
that time quartered in the town; one of the officers 
was a gay young man, ſpoiled by the free education 
of the world, but not deſtitute of good qualities ; 
this young gentleman was remarkable for his freedom 
of converſation and pointed refleQions againſt the 
clergy. The modeſt Yorick was often conſtrained 
to hear toaſts he could not approve, and converſations 
ſhocking to the ear of delicacy, and was frequently 
obliged to move his ſeat or pretend deafneſs; the 
Captain, reſolving this condutt ſhould no longer avail 
him, ſeated himſelf by Yorick, ſo as to prevent his 
retreat, and immediately began a profane indecent 
tale, at the expence of the clerical profeſſion, with 
his eyes fixed ſtedfaſtly on Yorick, who pretended 
for ſome time not to notice his ill manners; when 


that became impoſſible, he turned to the mili- 


tary intruder, and gravely ſaid, „ Sir, I'll tell you 
my ſtory :—my father is an officer, and is ſo brave 
7 bimſelf, 
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himſelf, that he is fond of every thing eiſe that is 
brave, even his dog: you muſt know we bave at 
this time one of the fineſt creatures in the world, of 
his kind; the molt ſpirited, yet the beſt natured 
that can be imagined ; ſo lively that he charms every 
body; but he has a curſed trick that throws a ſtrong 
ſhade over all his good qualities.” * Pray, what may 
that be?” interrogated the Officer. He never 
ſees a Clergyman, but he inſtantly flies at him,“ an- 
ſwered Yorick. + How long has he had that trick?” 
« Why, Sir,” replied the Divine, with a ſignificant 
look, © ever ſince he was @ puppy.” The man of 
war for once bluſhed ; and, after a pauſe, „ Doctor, 
fays he, I thank you for your hint ;—give me your 
hand, III never rail at a parſon again as long as ] 
live.” | | 

Theſe, and a number of pleaſant repartces, always 
conducted with temper, and ſtrongly enforced with 
good ſenſe, eſtabliſhed his character as a firſt wit 
and perfect maſter of humour in the country. 

About this period of time, Mr. Sterne printed the 
two. firſt volumes of Triſtram Shandy at York, and 
ſent a parcel of them up to a bookſeller in London ; 
they were unknown, and ſcarely advertiſed ; but, thus 
friendleſs, made their way to the cloſet of every per- 
ſon of taſte, and introduced their author to the tablcs 
of the moſt diſtinguiſhed perſons in the kingdom. - 


2. Sterne told the following ſtory of himſelf: 
I happened (ſaid he) to be acquainted with a 
young man who had been bound apprentice to a 
_ ſtationery 
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ſtationer, in Yorkſhire; he had juſt then finiſhed his - 


time, ſet up in London, and had rented a window 
in one of the flagged alleys in the City. 


& I hired one of the panes of glaſs from my ſriend, 
and ſtuck up the following advertiſement on it with 
a wafer: __ 5 | 


« Epigrams, Anagrams, Paragrams, Chronograms, 


Monograms, Epitaphs, Epithilamiums, Prologues, 
Epilogues, Madrigals, Interludes, Advertiſements, 
Letters, Petitions, Memorials on every occaſion, 
Eſſays on all Subjects, Pamphlets for or againſt Mi- 


niſtry, with Sermons upon any Text, or for any 


Sect, to be written here on reaſonable Terms, by 
A. B. PurLOLOGEN:.: 


& The uncommonneſs of the titles occaſioned nu- 
merous applications; and at night I uſed privately to 
glide into my office to digeſt the notes or heads of the 
day, and receive the earneſts, which were directed 
always to be left with the memorandums, the writing 
to be paid for on delivery, according to the ſubject. 

% The ocean of vice and folly that opened itſelf to 
my view, during the period I continued in this odd 
department of life, ſhocked and diſguſted me ſo 
much, that the very moment I had realiſed a imall 
ſum, and diſcharged the rent of wy pane, I cloſed 
the horrid ſcene.” 
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STUART, ATHENIAN». 


A day or two previous to his death, one of his 
maid-· ſervants on coming from the kitchen to the par- 
lour ſaw him, as ſhe poſitively averred, paſs out of 
the room and go down ſtairs with more quickneſs 
than uſual, as he had been for ſome time rather lame. 
Notwithſtanding this ſolemn aſſertion of the ſervant, 
who made it to her maſter and miſtreſs when ſhe en- 
tered the parlour, he had not left it. They checked 
the maid for the abſurdity of her attempting to alarm 
them in that manner. The very fame evening, Mr. 


Stuart fickened of the diſtemper, which conſigned 


him to the grave. The truth of this extraordinary 
circumſtance was atteſted by the widow. 


STONE, DR. GEORGE. 


Dr. George Stone, the late Primate of Ireland, 


was bred with very different views than thoſe of the 
Church, and carried the contempt of ſeeming forma- 


lities, even in his own profeſſion, to a moſt vicious 


exceſs, It is ſaid, that, when leaving Oxtord, after 
having ſpent his ſmall patrimony among men of larger 


fortunes than himſelf, he had an offer of going into 


the Church or the Army. Another of his friends, re- 
duced to ſimilar circumſtances, it is ſaid, ſtood the 
chance of a die with him, which either ſhould chooſe, 
and his companion, winning, choſe the army, and 
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left Mr. Stone the fortunes of the church, in which 
he ſoon roſe to the Primacy. 

In the firſt, part of his conduct in Ireland, he was 
by no means popular; and ſome calumnies were 
raiſed againſt him, which he never after got over. 
Indeed his companions were by no means ſuch as 
ſuited his ſtation; it was remarkable, that a Clergy- 
man was ſcarce ever ſeen at his table, his gueſts 
moſtly conſiſting of military men, who talked with 
the utmoſt freedom, and gave a looſe to more than 
innocent liberties. Nor was this all; they generally 
made the Primate's houſe a place where they gamed 
for large ſums, and, though he did not join himſelf 
in what was going forward, yet he winked at it, and 
ſuffered it to paſs without cenſure. 

On the other hand, his generoſity was boundleſs; 
and though he might have raiſed the rents of his 
tenants, and thus mended his own fortune, and thoſe 
of his archbiſhopric, yet he generouſly declined 
thoſe ways to wealth which role from the oppreſſion 
of thoſe beneath him. | 


STRANGE, LORD. 


This Lord, who, when alive, was all over French, 


being on a Committee of the Houle of Commons, on 
a petition of the Spitalfields weavers, after the exa- 
mination of the parties and buſineſs were over, turns 
himſelf round to old Crumpler, who had been a 


velvet-weaver forty years, and, in a very pleaſant 
| bumour, 
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humour, made ſeveral inquiries, which were anſwered 
with much civility ; at laſt, taking up the ſkirt of his 
coat, and ſhewing it, „Pray, Mr. Crumpler, tell me 
why you cannot make ſuch in England; you oblige 
us to ſmuggle and to fly from home to be dreſſed 
decently.” The old man looked at him very hard, 
then praiſed the pattern for beauty, and, bowing, 
told his Lordſhip he was happy to find Mr. Swan 
had put that piece into his Lordſhip's hand, for it 
was one of the beſt he ever made for Swan and 
Buck, and he had made many hundred yards of 
French velvet. The noble Lord took the old man 
by the hand, and told him, he would be an —— 
man in future. | 


— —— 
STUCKLEY, THOMAS, 


Was born the 6th of June, 1681 ; he reſided ſome 
time in the Middle Temple, but never practiſed the 
law. Retiring to his native place, he' conceived 
the 1dea of being able to diſcover the quadrature of 
the circle and the perpetual motion. Such abſtract 
ſtudies kept him ſo much, from company, that at 
length he would not go out of doors: by this means 
he became hypocondriacal, and was haunted with 
the dreadful apprchenſions of catching fome epidemic 
diſorder, and yet he lived in filthineſs, and would 
| ſcarce ever receive money that was due to him. 

Of his early neglett of pecuniary concerns, it is 


related, that ſome years after he quitted his chambers, 
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a gentleman, who occupied them, ſeeing ſomething 
on a ſhelf over the door, took it down, and found 
it to be an old portmanteau, containing, among 
other articles, 200 guineas. F 
He had a large quantity of gold and filver thrown 
into a heap in his bed-chamber, and, as he was ac- 
cuſtomed to walking much, he had, by kicking the 
pieces aſide, made two paths through the heap, which 
remained ſo to his death. There was hardly a corner 
in his houſe but contained money in piles, to which 
the ſpiders hung their webs in peace. By this care- 
leſſneſs his executors loſt conſiderable ſums. When- 
ever he vouchſafed to receive any money, it was 
always put into a baſon of water, and remained there 
ſome hours. 
He was fond of politics, and regularly read the 
newſpapers. When the Duke of Marlborough laid 
ſiege to any town in Flanders, Mr. Stuckley would 
draw a plan of the place upon his kitchen-floor, 
which, according to the Devonſhire cuſtom, was 
made of lime and aſhes, and, by the intelligence of 
the newſpapers, would work at. the plan with a 
pick- axe, ſo that every conqueſt coſt him a new floor. 
At the acceſſion of George I. he was obliged to 
appear at the town-hall to ſwear allegiance ; and the 
concourſe of people aſſembled to ſee him was im- 
menſe. He wore then a little round hat covered 
with tar, and his beard was of an immoderate length, 
After this he never ſtirred out of doors. He was 
afraid of having new clothes for fear of infection, 
and 
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and becauſe he would not ſee a new face. Though 
his ſervants lived well, yet they were always in a 
ragged condition, and could very rarely get per- 
miſſion to have a new garment. 

He would never ſee any of his friends, not even 
his brothers and ſiſter. 

At his death there were two SR VO in his kitchen, 
made by his conſtant walking; and a large pit before 
the fire, in which he uſed to fit. 

He died about 1738, and, at his death, his body 
was covered with vermin. He was interred in the 
family-vault at Weſt-Worlington. Some account of 
him has been given in Dr. Shebbeare's Letters on 
the Engliſh Nation, publiſhed in 1755. 


SUNDERLAND, EARL, 

In thoſe times of general jealouſies and fears, while 
others fled into France, the Earl of Sunderland re- 
tired to Holland, for the country-people were highly 
incenſed againſt the King's Miniſters. As ſoon as 
Sunderland arrived in Holland, he was ſeized by 
ſome licentious ſailors, and carried before the Chief 
Burgher of Rotterdam, and being preſently diſ- 
charged, he foxthwith went to one Jux IR, who 
was in thoſe parts looked upon as a prophet, and 
this prophet was much eſteemed by the Prince of 
Orange: he was, therefore, the only man by whom 
the Earl of Sunderland deſired to be inſtructed, and 


was accordingly now, for the firſt time, inſtructed by 
him 
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him in matters of religion. In order to ingratiate 
himſelf ſtill farther with the people, he took care 
always to have a bible carried with him to church, 
and wherever he went. By his addreſs and affeQa- 
tion of piety, he inſinuated himſelf into the good 
graces of Ju NEU, through whoſe influence with the 
Princeſs of Orange he returned, in a ſhort time, to 
England, thoroughly inſtructed in religion, and in 
full poſſeſſion of popular approbation, and not only 
eſcap.d puniſhment, but actually became a favourite 
with the Prince of Orange. 
SWE DENBO URC. 

The following anecdote will ſhew that he was diſ- 
ordered in his mind : 

A friend of his, walking with Baron Swedenbourg 
along Cheapſide, in one part, the Baron ſuddenly 
bowed very low down to the ground, when the 
Gentleman lifting him up, and aſking him what he 
was about, the Baron Teplied by aſking him, if he 
did not ſee Moſes paſs by, and ſaid be had bowed 
to him. 

This anecdote is related 57 1 Mr. Lindſey, in a 
a note to his Second Addrefs to the Youth of the 
_ Unwerſittes. 


SWIFT. 


1. The celebrated Doctor Swift, Dean of St. 
Patrick's, gave a public dinner to all the firſt Noble- 
men and Gentlemen in Dublin. | 
D D Knowing 
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Knowing the Dean's punctuality, they aſſembled 
to the minute; a ſervant announced the dinner; the 
Dean led the way to the dining-room ; to each chair 
was a ſervant, a bottle of wine, a roll, and pate 
turned upſide down. 

On taking his feat, the Dean deſired the gueſts to 
arrange themſelves according to their own ideas of 
precedency, and fall to: the company vere aſtoniſſied 
to Hud the table without a diſh or any proviſions. 

The Lord Chancellor ſaid, „ Mr. Dean, we do 


not ſee the joke.“ „“ Then I will ſhew it you,“ an- 


ſwered the Dean, turning up his plate, under which 
was a half crown, and a bill of fare from a neigh- 
bouring tavern. © Here, Sir, (to his ſervant,) bring 
me a plate of gooſe.” The company caught the idea, 


and each man ſent his plate and half-a-crown. 
Covers with every thing that the appetites of the 


moment diQated ſoon appeared. The novelty, the 


. peculiarity of the manner, and unexpected circum- 


ſtances, altogether excited the plaudits of the noble 


gueſts, who declared themſelves particularly gratified 


by the Dean's entertainment. 
& Well,” ſaid the Dean, Gentlemen, if you 


have dined, I will order the deſert.” A large roll of 
paſteboard, with the particulars of a ſuperb dinner, 


was produced; the whole expence, dreſſing, &c. 
The Dean requeſted the accountant-general -to de- 
duct the half-crowns from the amount, obſerving, 
& That, as his noble gueſts were pleaſed to expreſs 


their ſatisfaction with the dinner, he begged their 


advice 
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advice and aſſiſtance in diſpoſing of the fragments 
and crumbs, {as he termed the balance, mentioned 
by the accountant-general,) viz. two hundred and 
fifty pounds, and placed his purſe on the table. 
The company ſaid, that no perſon was capable of 
inſtructing the Dean in things of that nature. After 
the circulation of the fineſt wines, the molt judicious 
remarks on charity and its abuſe were introduced, and 
it was agreed, that the proper objects of liberal relief 
were well-educated families, that from affluence, or the 
expettation of it, were reduced through misſortune to 
filent deſpair. The Dean divided the ſum by the 
number of his gueſts, and addreſſed them according 
to their reſpective private characters, which no man 
perhaps knew ſo well. „ You, my Lords, (ſpeaking 
to ſeveral young Noblemen,) I wiſh to introduce to 
ſome new acquaintance, that will, at leaſt, make 
their acknowledgment for your favors with incerity. 
You, my Reverend Lords, (on his left hand,) ad- 
here ſo cloſely to the ſpirit of the ſcriptures, that 
your left hands are literally ignorant of the beneficence 
of your 7:;ght, You, my Lord of Kildare, (and 
two other noble Lords,) I will not intruſt with any 
part of this money, as you have been long in the 
furious habits of lending your own on ſuch occa- 
lions; but your aſſiſtance, my Lord of Kerry, (turn- 
ing to the oppoſite ſide of the table,) I much intreat, 
as Charity covereth a multitude of ſins.” 
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2. It has not been remarked by any of his hiſto- 
rians, but the Dean entertained a moſt virulent hatred 
to the memory of William the Third; which he often 
expreſſed in very bitter terms when in the company 
of his intimate friends. He was accuſtomed to ſtyle 
that monarch a * bloody and remorſeleſs tyrant,” 
and would commonly add, that, “ So far from this EL 
country receiving any benefit from him, he and his | 
favorites only were the gainers.” D 


| 

Swift dined one day with ſeveral friends of both | 
parties in Crow-ſtreet, when the converſation turned 
upon a paraphraſe Concannon had Jately made of 
Prior's celebrated epitaph.—It was as follows: | 


Hold, Matthew Prior, by your leave, 
Your epitaph is ſomewhat odd; 

Bourbon and you were ſons of Eve, 
Naſſau, the offspring of a God! 


The Dean, ſhaking his head, ſaid, “ Let us ſee 
whether a man, who 1s neither a fool nor a paraſite, 
cannot write four lines that will ſound as well as 
thoſe;” and, taking Dr. Sheridan's pencil, wrote the 
following : | 


Hold, friend Concannon, by your leave, 
Your paraphraſe is bereby civil; | | 
Bourbon and Mat were ſons of Eve, | 
Naſſau, the offspring of a Devil! 


3. In 
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3. In the reign of King William, it happened th t 
the King had either choſen, or actually taken, this 
motto for his ſtate-coach in Ireland; 
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Non Rapui, fed Recepi. 
1 did not ſteal, but I received. 
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alluding to his being called to the Throne by the 
people, and to clear himſelf from the imputation of 
violence. This was induſtriouſly reported to Swift 
by one of his court-emiſlarics : * And what,” ſaid he 
to the Dean, © do you think the Prince of Oran; e 
bas choſen for his ſtatennotto on his coach?“ — 
« Dutch cheeſe,” ſaid the Dean, with a rejuQtart 
ſmile, (for he ſcorned to laugh, and even a ſmile 
was extorted.) „“ No,” ſaid the gentleman, “ but 
Non rapui, ſed receßi; —“ Ay, ſays Swift, “ but 
there is an old ſaying and a true one, The Receiver 
is as bad as tne Thief :*—an embittered reflection 
not unworthy of his known miſanthrophy and rather 
ſuperior contempt of the degeneracy of the human 

| ſpecies. If the reader had had the pleaſure of know- 
ing the Dean, and hearing him both in his plea- 
ſantries and his peeviſh pets, he could eaſily have 
pictured to himſelf the manner of the Dean's exprel- 
ſing himſelf at that moment. 


4. He could never reply to a repartee, notwith- 
ſtanding his ready wit, becauſe it trod upon the corns 
of his pride. He was croſſing over the ferry in 

1 Dublin 
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Dublin, and he was remarkably fond of chatting 
with the moſt indifferent men, overlooking the better 
fort as below the notice of his dignity. Turning 
himſelf from the paſſengers in the ſtern of the boat, 
he addreſſed a poor man near him; 4 Well, friend, 
what profeſſion are you of?“ «I am a tailor, Sir, 
ſays the other, (not knowing the Dean.) * What, are 
you married?” ſays Swift.“ Yes, fir,” replied the tai- 
lor. And who wears the breeches?“ ſaid the Dean 
& My a-, anſwered the other; which retort ſo mor- 
tified the Dean, (as'moll in the boat knew him,) 
that, to ſave his pride, he gave the tailor a crown, 
bidding him wear a better pair, ſince it was what 
the moit noble bums in Europe could not boaſt. 


5. Some perſon, I think it was Dr. Delany, 
having this motto on his coach, 


Nan Av et Progvos, et que non fecimus i ſſi, 


Fix ca 14 ra coc. 


For to boaſt of birth and matters in which we have no 
merit, I ſcarce can call fuch things mine. 


Swift ſceing it, wrote under it, 


By this grave motto be it known, 
Delany's coach is not his own, 


6. Lord S 


coach; 


in Ireland had this motto on bis 


Eques haud male nolus 


A Nobleman not ill known; 


And this gentleman not having the greateſt alacrity 
in prompt payments of his tradeſmens' bills, Dr. 
8 Swilt 
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Swift very grave'y ſaid, I think the Latin moito 
on Lord S s coach may be literally rendered, 
Better known than truſted. 


7. The Scholars of Trinity-Coilege, Dublin, had, 
in a gaie de cœur, invited themſelves to ſupper with 
the Dean one Friday night; on which night they 
never had any ſupper throughout the year, and 
therefore /{unge, as they call it, among their friends. 
The Dean very plcalaniy received them; and, 10 
their ſurpriſc, fupper was brought in before they 
could imagine it was ready, The table was laid 
out in the moſt neat manner, and the Dean being 
ſcatcd, ſeveral ſervants brought in the diſhes covered. 
& Come, Gentlemen, fays he, uncover; * which they 
did, and found the diſhes contained nothing but 


ragouts of old books and muſty rums; at which, 


though perhaps not well pleaſed with their fare, they 
forced their faces into a grin of complaiſance, as 
_ admiring the Dean's wit, not doubting but the ſecond 
courſe would make amends for the infipidity of 
the firſt, and that Epicurus would follow Burgerl- 
dictus and Keckerman. The ſecond courle came 
in, covered alſo. They did as before, and found 
nothing but falt. There, ſays the Dean, is a fea!t 
for Plato. There is Sales Alticæ for you; indulge, 
indulge: ” this produced anuther laugh. The fecond 
courſe being removed, in came the third, which con- 
ſiſted of plates covercd, in number tallying with 
the gueſts; each, uncovering his plate, found a half 
crown, Some took them up, and others left them, 
D Þ 4 and 
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and thus ended the entertainment; the Dean uſher- 
ihg them to the door, in the waiter's phraſe, 4 Kindly 
welcome, Gentlemen.” 


8. The Dean was invited to a gentleman's houſe, 
where at dinner he obſerved ſome beautiful children 
of his friend, and, on his eagerly looking round, 
as if he wanted ſomething, was aſked what he would 
have; to which he with too much il]-nature, if not 
ill manners, replied, I am looking to ſee which is 
the handſoineſt footman here; for the gentleman was 
'remarkably deformed, and ordinary both in perſon 
and features. I heard a gentleman obſerve on this 
ſtory being told, that he deſerved to be kicked down 
ſtairs, had he been the Archbiſhop of Canterbury. 


9. Swift had taken a diſlike (without knowing him) 
to Vanburgh, and ſatirized him ſeverely in twa or 
three poems, which diſpleaſed Mr. Pope; and he 
remonſtrated with his friend on this occaſion. Swift 
ſaid, he thought Vanburgh a coxcomb and a puppy: 
the other replied, « You have not the leaſt acquain- 
tance with or perſonal knowledge of him. —Van- 
burgh is the reverſe of all this, and the moſt eaſy 
careleſs writer and companion 1n the world.” This, 
as he aſſured an intimate friend, was true. He 
added, that Vanburgh wrote and built juſt as his 
fancy led him; or as thoſe he built for, and wrote 
for, direded him. If what he did plealed them, 
he gained his end; if it diſpleaſed them, they might 


thank themſelves, He pretended to no high ſcien- 
| tilic 
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tific knowledge in the art of building; and he wrote 
without much attention to critical art. Speaking 
with Mr. Pope of the fables in the comedy of 
Aſop, the latter ſaid to bim, © Prior is called the 
Engliſh Fontaine, for his Tales; nothing is more 
_ unlike. But your Fables have the very ſpirit of 
this celebrated French Poet.—<« It may be ſo, re- 
plied Vanburgh; but, I proteſt to you, I never 
read Fontaine's Fables.” | 


10. The Doctor had ſome knowledge of an 
old woman, known by the name of Margaret Stiles, 
and who was very much addicted to intoxication, 
againſt which the Doctor repeatedly admoniſhed her 
whenever he met with her, but, as he perceived, 
altogether without afietling any viſible reformation, 
notwithſtanding her ſeeming penitence and pro- 
miſes of amendment. One day, as the Dean was 
taking his evening walk, he ſaw Margaret in her 
uſual ſtate of incbricty, fitting by the foot-path on 
a bundle of fticks which ſhe had tumbled down 
with; the Dean, after ſevercly rebuking her, aſked 
her, © Where ſhe thought of going to?“ (meaning 
after death.) * I'll tell you, Sir, (replied Margaret,) 
if you will help me up with my wood,“ which, after 
he had done, «+ Well, Margaret, (demanded he,) now 
tell me? ” —© Where do I think of going to? (re- 
peated Margaret, ſtaggering and ſtaring,) why, where 
there is the beſt liquor, to be ſure, Doctor.“ 
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SYNONYMOUS WORDS. 


The French, we are told, divert themſelves with 
playing at Les Mots Synonymes. In an evening party, 
two words apparently ſynonymous, but in reality 
different in their meaning, are fixed upon as the 
ſubject on which they are to employ their talents, 
and they write an eſſay, or ſpeak an oration on their 
feveral ſignifications. It is much to be regretted, 
that, while our poliſhed neighbours have proceeded 
fo far in the knowledge of their language as to make 
it a ſubject of badinage, we are ſo very much 
behind them as ſeriouſly to ſtand in need of a to- 
lerable book upon the ſubject. Such a book would 
require preat labour in the undertaking; a mind 


ſtored with reading, a diſcriminating judgment, and 


great critical acumen; and by ſuch a book our 
philogical repoſitories would be extremely benefited. 
It would teach that firſt ſtep to grammatical know- 
ledge, a ftep too much neglected in our ſeminaries 
of education, the art of definition. But who is to 
accompliſh ſo ſtupendous an undertaking? who ſhall 
be the Lexiphanes of the modern day? Harris 1s 
no more, and his ſuperior, Johnſon, is no more! 
and who but ſuch writers could ?—So fay we with 
all our prejudices; but on examination we ſhall find, 
arduous as the taſk 1s, that the preſent age can fur- 
niſh writers able for the* compilation. The path 
is already partly cleared, as Dr. Blair juſtly obſerves, 

by 
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by the Abbe Gerrard, and by following his manner, 
though not his very words, on account of the 
different idioms of the two languages; by following 
his manner the deed may be done. To ſucceed, 
the accurate method of the Abbe ſhould be fol- 
lowed; to fail, the flovenly manner of Truſler. 
Thus we have that which we ſhould covet, and 
that which we ſhould avoid, and thus— 


* Ourlife and death, 
« Our bane and antidote, are both hefore us. 


— — r 


: | 
TAYLOR, SIR ROBERT. 


Although his profeſſional abilities were eminent, 
yet the following inſtance. will ſhew, that man is 
not at all times equal to himſelf, and that the moſt 
finiſhed judgment will ſometimes make a lapſe, 
that too often ſhows the incquality and frailty of 
human nature. 


Sir Robert received inſtruction from the Diree- 
tors to remedy an inconvenience to which the large 
doors of the bank were liable, as they could not 
be opened nor ſhut without extreme difficulty and 
delay. The artiſt, judging that taking off the hinges 
upon which they turned, and making them ad- 
vance and retire upon caſtors, through a groove, 
into and out of the wall, by means of a windlaſs, 
would obviate the difficulty, gave directions for 
the immediate execution of the plan; it was ſoon 

| | | completed 
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completed, and the doors moved to meet each other 
from their oppoſite receſſes with great facility, and 
were perfectly cloſed, but the windlaſs and the man 
who had worked it, being ſtationed within ſide, were 
obliged to open the door again in order to get out. 


TEMPERAN CE. 


1. CaRNIVvoxous animals have more courage, 
muſcular ſtrength, and attivity, in proportion to their 
bulk, which is evident by comparing the cat-kind, as 
lions, tygers, and likewiſe the dog-kind, with herb- 
eating animals of the ſame bulk. Birds of prey excel 
thoſe that are granivorous in ſtrength and courage. I 
know more than one inſtance of iraſcible paſſions being 


ſubducd by a vegetable diet. Arbulſinot. 


2. You Europeans,” ſay the Hottentots, &« are 
madmen ; you build great houſes, though your bodies 
take up but little ſpace; you have ſo great a number 
of wants in order for clothing and nouriſhing your- 
ſelves, that, not contented with things ſufficient for 
_ yourſelves in Europe, you come to this and other 
countries, in order to diſpoſſeſs the inhabitants of 
their clothes and ſood. With regard to ourſelves, we 
want neither money nor wares; as we neither eat nor 
dreſs after your manner, there is nothing can oblige 
us to work and diſturb ourſelves as you do.” 


THORIUSs, 
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THORIUS, DR. RAPHAEL, 


Dr. Rar HAEL TrHortvus was a phyſician ſettled in 
London, and famous for his Latin poem on Tobacco. 
We are informed, that, when Peireſc was in company 
with Dr. Thorius, who ſeems to have had as ſtrong an 
averſion to water as any of the faculty had to phyſic, 
he peremptorily inſiſted on his drinking a health in 
an enormous glaſs of wine. Peireſc earneſtly defired 
to be excuſed, as unable to bear ſo large a quantity, 


Thorius would admit of no excule; he therefore drank. 


it, but upon condition that the former ſhould follow 
his example, in drinking a health to be propoſed by 
bim in his turn. He then filled the ſame glaſs with 
water, named the health, and preſently drank it off, — 
Thorius looked like a man thunderſtruck, ſighed 
deeply, frequently applied his lips to the repleniſhed 


glaſs, without reſolution to taſte it, poured forth a 


torrent of quotations from ancient authors againſt 
the innocent element, and thus heſitated and trifled 
for ſome hours, before he ſwallowed by fips the de- 
teſted potion. This ſtory was told to King James, 
who would by all means hear it from Peireſc him- 
ſelf, and his Majeſty was delighted with the relation. 
V. Gaſſendus in Vita Peireſtii, Ann. 1606. 


TIME. 
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TIME. 


1. No man (ſays Lord Bacon) can be ſtraitened 
and oppreſſed with buſineſs and an active courſe of 
life, but he may have many vacant times of leiſure, 
while he expects the returns and tides of buſineſs. The 
queſtion is, how theſe ſhall be filled up? With ſtudy 
and contemplation, or with ſenſuality and pleaſure.— 
A man may be out of his bed for ſixteen out of the 
twenty-four hours. What might not be done in that 
time?” 7 | 


2. « Every day is a year to a filk-worm, and has 
in it the four ſeaſons: the morning is ſpring, the 
middle of the day ſummer, the evening autumn, 
and the night winter. To man, life is a year, and 
a year is a day. | 


$, * Paſt ſcenes are generally recollected with a ſo- 
lemn ſadneſs, cauſed by the thought, that the time is 
gone which will never return. Our days muſt be well 
and profitably ſpent, if we would remember them with 

_ pleaſure.” | 


4- What enabled Dr. Birch to go through ſuch a 
variety of undertakings was his being an carly riſer. 
By this method he had executed the buſineſs of the 
morning beſore numbers of people had begun it; 

: and 


88 
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and indeed it is the peculiar advantage of riſing be- 
times, that it is not in the power of any interruptions, 
avocations, or engagements, whatever, to deprive a 
man of the hours which have already been well em- 
ployed, or to rob him of the conſolation of reflecting 
that he hath not ſpent the day in vain, 


g. There is a traditional anecdote concerning Mr. 
Boyle, that he uſed to have it ſometimes inſcribed 
over his door, . Mr. Boyle is not to be ſpoken with 
to-day.” This was very proper in one who was often 
engaged in proceſſes of the utmoſt importance, and 


which required an unremitted attention. Indeed, if 


literary men, in general, could find a rational method 


of preventing the interruption of needleſs morning-vi- 


ſitants, it would be of ſervice to the proſecution of 
many uſeful deſigns. 


6. Cardan's motto was, © Tempus mea poſſeſſuo ; 
Tempus ager meus. — Time is my eſtate, my land that 
I am to cultivate. 


TITLE-DEE D. 


The following curious poetical Title deed was 
granted by William the Conqueror to an anceſtor of 
the preſent Earl Moira, then Lord Rawdon. It is 
copied verbatim from the original grant now in his 

Lordſhip's 
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Lordſhip's poſſeſſion, who ſtill retains the eſtates in 
Yorkſhire, on which he built a noble manſion called 
Rawdon-hall. 


CoNCESSUM ad PaviuMm Roypor. 


J, William, King, the thurd yere of my reign, 
Give to thee Paulyn Roydon, Hope and Hope-towne, 
With all the bounds, both up and downe, 
From heaven to yerthe, from yerthe to hel, 
For thee and thyn, there to dwel, | 
As truly as this king right is myn; 
For a croſs-bowe and harrow, 
When I ſal come to hunt on Yarrow. 
And in token that this thing is ſooth, 
T bit the whyt wax with my tooth, | 
Before Meg, Maud, and Margery, 
And my thurd ſonne, Henry. 


* 


THORNTON, BONN ELL. 


He was the author of ſeveral pieces of humour, 
and began a tranflation of Plautus, but died, leaving 
it unfiniſhed in 1768. | | 

Mr. Thornton's charatter, as a man of wit, as well 
as a writer of reputation, has been well eſtabliſhed; 
like moſt wits, too, he loved conviviality, which fre- 
quently lead to late hours, and conſequently ſhort 
mornings. After a night ſpent in this manner, an old 

female relation called on him rather late in the morn- 
ing, and found him in bed, upon which ſhe read 
EL him 
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him a lecture on prudence, and concluded it by 
ſaying, + Ah! Bonnell, Bonnel!, I ſee plainly you'll 
ſhorten your days;” Very true, (rep!:ed Bonnell,) but, 
by the ſame rule, I ſhall lengthen my nights.” 


TOURNEUR, MONSIEUR. 


| Monſieur de Tourneur, the eloquent tranſlator of 
Young's Night-Thoughts, ſold the verſion for the 
trifling ſum of twenty-five louis-d'ors to a Madame 
de Chene, who, at leaſt, made ſixty thouſand livres 
of the work! Whilſt Le Tourneur was tranſlating 
Young, and adding new energy to his native language, 
he was ſeldom indulged with a bed to repoſe his 
wearied limbs on; he and his wife were often obliged 
to leave Paris before night to ſeek the moſt conve- 
nient and hoſpitable hedge in the environs of the 
capital, under which they might expett the following 
day !—But Milton knew miſery in England!!! 


TOWNSHEND, COLONEL» 


* related by Drs. Cheyne and Bernard, his 
Phyficans, at Bath. 


1. The Colonel was under their care, being ſe- 
verely _— with nephritic complaints. While he 
E E was 
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vas in this condition, he ſent for the two Doctors, 
and told them it was to be witneſs to a very extraor- 
dinary power he poſſeſſed, namely, that of dying, and 
yet ſenſible that he had the faculty of re-animating 
his body. It is needleſs to ſay what conſtruttion two 
ingenious men put upon ſo ſtrange an idea, and, con- 
ſequently, both wiſhed to decline ſeeing him carry 
it into execution; but the Colonel, perfectly ſenſible, 
cool, and without any appearance of diſorder, ex- 
cept weakneſs, inſiſted on their ſeeing bim perform 
death, and which they did in all appearance ſee; for, 
after they had felt his pulſe, which was weak and low, 
he compoſed himſelf upon his back, and laid ſome 
time in a ſtill poſture, while Dr. Cheyne held his 
hand, and Dr. Barnard placed his upon his heart, and 
Mr. Skrew, his apothecary, held a mirror to his 
mouth. His pulſe ſunk and ceaſed, as to any per- 
ceptible motion, as did his heart, nor was there the 
leaſt appearance of moiſture upon the glaſs. 

| Theſe gentlemen had reaſoned upon this extraor- 
_ dinary appearance for half an hour, thought the Co- 
lonel attually dead, and were about to leave the 
room, when they perceived ſome motion about the 
body, and, upon examination, felt a returning pulſe, 
his heart beat, he {poke in a low feeble voice, and 
they all went away ſatisfied that death had been won- 
derfully imitated, but were unable to account for it. 

This is the ſubſtance of Dr. Cheyne's own account, 
a man of great {kill as a Phyſician, and one whole 


life and manners were exemplary as a Chriſtian. 
TOWNS: 
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TOWNSHEND, CHARLES. 


1. During the great debates on general warrants, 
a great law-officer of the Crown (the Maſter of the 
Rolls) having ſpoken in the firſt debate, poſtponed 
what he had to conclude with to an adjourned day. 
On that day, being dreſſed out in an official big wig, 
he got up with great pompoſity to deliver his final 
opinion; but, when expettation was on tip-toe for 
ſome time, the ſubject of his diſcourſe was, + That 
turning the matter over and over in his bed that 
morning, in all poſſible ſhapes, and adducing many 
arguments from the circumſtances, which he could not 
then recollef, he was till of the ſame opinion he was 
on the laſt debate.” Mr. Townſhend, who had 
liſtened with great attention to him the whole time, 
upon this immediately obſerved, he was very ſorry 
that the honourable Gentleman who ſpoke laſt ſhould 
have “ the ee of loling in his wig what he 


found in his night-cap.” 


2. Among other of the graver virtues which were 
not poſſeſſed by this gentleman was a firm manly 
courage. It is alſo well known that the great object 
of his political dread, though he had ſometimes ven- 


tured to oppoſe him, was Mr. Pitt, who was ſtill in 


the Houſe of Commons at the period under conſi- 
deration. That great Commoner was afflicted with 
a very ſevere fit of the gout, at a time when ſome 


Propolitions were to be made in Parliament unfavour- 
E E 2 able 
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able to the condu of the German war, which he 
had adopted. It was univerſally ſuppoſed that he 
was incapable of attending the debates of that day, 
in which Mr. Townſhend took an active, and, to all 
appearance, a deciſive part againſt continental engage- 
ments; but, as he was ſpeaking with uncommon elo- 
quence and ability, Mr. Pitt was brought into the 


houſe, covered with flannels, and in a ſtate of much 


corporal affliction and weakneſs. Mr. Townſhend 


continued his ſpeech for ſome time, according to the 


tenor in which he had begun it; when, obſerving that 
he had uſed every argument, which, in his opinion 
could be ſuggeſted again]! the meaſures which were 
the ſubject of that day's conſideration, he veered ſud- 


denly to the oppoſite quarter, entreated the attention 


of the Houſe to what might be urged on the other fide 
the queſtion, and, with an ingenuity and readineſs of 


reaſoning unparallelled, he overturned every argu- 
ment he had juſt employed, he then ſat down, ſatis- 


fied that he had given a ſpecimen of his abilities, the 
ſplendor of which would obſcure the diſhonourable uſe 
he had made of them, and fave him from the laſh of | 
the commanding orator, whole words would have 
made him tremble, if he had not flown to this extra- 
ordinary refuge for protettion. 


The following is the Deſcription of this extraordinary 
| Man by Mr. Burke. 

& In truth he was the delight and ornament of this 

e Houſe, and the charm of every private ſociety 

& which 
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which he honoured with his preſence. Perhaps 
there never aroſe, in this nor any other country, 
a man of a more pointed and finiſhed wit, and, 
where his paſſions were not concerned, of a more 
refined, exquiſite, and penetrating, judgment. If 
he had not ſo great a ſhare, as ſome have had who 
flouriſhed formerly, of knowledge long treaſured 
up, he knew, better by far than any man I ever 
was acquainted with, how to bring together, within 
a ſhort time, all that was neceſſary to eſtabliſh, to 
illuſtrate, and to decorate, that ſide of the queſtion 
he ſupported. He ſtated his matter ſkilfully and 
powerfully; he particularly excelled in a moſt 
luminous explanation and diſplay of his ſubjett; 


his ſtyle of argument was neither trite nor vulgar, 


nor ſubtle and abſtruſe; he hit the Houſe juſt 
between wind and water; and, not being troubled 
with too anxious a zeal for any matter in queſtion, 
was never more tedious or more earneſt than 
the pre-conceived opinions and preſent temper of 
his hearers required, to whom he was always in 
perfect uniſon ; he conformed exactly to the tem- 
per of the Houſe, and ſeemed to guide, becauie 
he was always ſure to follow it.“ 

There are many young members, ſuch of late 
has been the rapid ſucceſſion of public men, who 
never ſaw that prodigy, Charles Townſhend, nor, 


of courſe, know what a ferment he was able to. 


excite in every thing by the violent ebullition of 


his mixed virzues and failings ; for failings he un- 
EE 3 & doubtedly 
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doubtedly had: many of us remember them. But 


he had no failings which were not owing to a noble 
cauſe; to an ardent, generous, perhaps an immo- 
derate, paſſion for fame; a paſſion which is the 
inſtinet of all great fouls. He worſhipped that 
goddeſs whereſoever ſhe appeared, but he paid his 
particular devotions to her in her favourite habita- 
tion, in her choſen temple, the Houſe of Com- 
mons. He was truly the Child of the Houle; he 
never did, thought, or ſaid, any thing but with a 
view to it; he every day adapted himſelf to 
your diſpoſition, and adjuſted himſelf before it as 
at a looking-glals. 


„% He had obſerved, indeed it could not eſcape 


him, that ſeveral perſons, infinitely his inferiors 
in all reſpetts, had formerly rendered themſelves 
conſiderable in this Houſe by one method alone. 
They were a race of men, who, when they roſe 
in their place, no man living could divine, from 
any known adherence to parties, to opinions, or to 
principles, from any order or ſyſtem in their po- 
ities, or from any ſequel or connection in their 
ideas, what part they were going to take 10 any 
debate. It is aſtoniſhing how muck this uncer- 


tainty, eſpecially at critical times, called the atten- 
tion of all parties on fuch men:—all eyes were 
fixed on them, all ears open to hear them; each 
party gaped and looked alternately for their vote, 
almoſt to the end of their ſpeeches. While the 
Houſe hung in tis uncertainty, now the hear-hums 

& role 
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© roſe from this ſide, now they re-bellowed from 
% the other; and that party, to whom they fell at 
“length from their tremulous and dancing balance, 
& always received them in a tempeſt of applauſe.” 
„ The fortune of ſuch men was a temptation too 
& great to be reſiſted by one, to whom a ſingle 
& whiff of incenſe withheld gave much greater pain 
„ than he received delight in the clouds of it which 
& daily roſe about him from the prodigal ſuperſtition 
„ of innumerable admirers. He was a candidate for 
“ contradictory honours, and his great aim was to 
«© make thoſe agree in admiration of him who never 
& agreed in any thing elſe.” | 
This obſervation was fully illuſtrated in a very ce- 
lebrated ſpeech of this gentleman at the time when 
he was informed of his father being at the point of 
death; a circumſtance to which he repeatedly al- 
luded, in the courſe of his debate, in ſomewhat like 
the following words: “ I have the feelings of nature, 
% and at this moment a venerable parent is at the 
& laſt ſad ſcene of life;—at this moment my affec- 
e tions urge me to pay my laſt ſad duties to him, to 
& cloſe his eyes, and receive the patriarchal bleſſing: 
« but my country calls me here, and I obey her call. 
& I have the feelings of nature, but thoſe of a citizen 
« have a ſuperior claim; they will abſorb even thoſe 


& of a ſon: the latter may wring his heart, but the 


& former mult be obeyed; and thus I manifeſt my 
& obedience to them.” This oratorical flight, or, as 
it has been wittily called, this parliamentary rondear, 

EE 4 | how- 
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however it might be admired by his ſenatorial audi- 
ence, did not come home to the boſoms of thoſe who 
knew the ſpeaker, and the terms upon which he and 
his father had long lived. The pathetic apoſtrophe, 
however, had its effect upon the gallery, for which 

perhaps it was originally deſigned, and drew forth 
tears from their eyes, and many a white handkerchief 
from the pockets of ladies aſſembled there. 


——— — 
TRANSLATIONS. 


It has been ſaid, that a tranſlation in general ex- 
hibits the ſame ſort of reſemblance to the original as 
the wrong ſide of the tapeſtry does to the right. 
In ſome caſes, it does not even that. Sir John 
Pringle publiſhed a medical book, wherein he ſays 
he cured a ſoldier of a violent ſcurvy, by preſcribing 
two quarts of the Dog and-Duck water, to be drank 
every morning before dinner. In a tranſlation of 
this book by a French phyſician, this remedy is ſpe- 
cified to be two quarts of broth made of a duck and a 
dog ! 


—_— — 


TYRAWLEY, LORD. 


This Nobleman, a liitle before his death, was vi- 
fited by ſeveral Engliſhmen, who came with a pre- 
tence of aſking him how he did, but in reality to ſee 
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if he was dying, that they might apply for his em- 
ployments. The old Gentleman, who knew their 
motives, thus anſwered them: “ Gentlemen, I know 
your reaſon for inquiring after my health; I have 
but two things worth any man's having, - my regiment 
and my girl,—neither of which will fall to your lot. 


Ill tell you how they are to be diſpoſed of,—a 


Scotchman will get the one, and an J1ri/hman the 
other.“ 


VALOUR. 


In the firſt war with Carthage, the Roman army 
was ſurrounded in ſuch a manner by their enemies, 
that univerſal deſtruction ſeemed inevitable. Cædi- 
cius, a military tribune, propoſed to the Conſul a 
detachment of 400 men, to make a diverſion in fa- 
vour of the Romans, ſo that the main body might 
effect their eſcape whilſt this company were engaged 
with the enemy. © But who,” ſays the Conſul, “ will 
put himſelf at the head of fo deſperate an expedi- 
tion?“ I will,” replied Cædicius. “ Come, my 
friends,” exclaims the Tribune to the ſoldiers, * it 
is neceſſary for the ſafety of the army that we ſhould 
march to yonder ſtation ;—it is not neceſſary that we 
ſhould return.” The ſcheme ſucceeded. The Tri- 
bune only eſcaped with life, and was found among 
tne wounded. M. Cato, who records this ſtory ac- 
cording to A. Gellius, complains, that, although Leo- 
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nidas was rendered famous, and ſtatues erected to 


his memory, the name. of Cædicius was almoſt un- 
known, | 


VANITY, 


Notwithſtanding vanity frequently expoſes a man 
to ridicule, there are few inſtances of men getting 


forward in life without a conſiderable portion of it. 


It is proper not only that we ſhould have a good 
opinion of ourſelves, but that we ſhould not always 
have too high a one of others. 


Among the many falſe eſtimates which we daily 


make of human ability, there 1s, perhaps, none more 
groundleſs than the exaggerated conceptions we are 
apt to form of that ſpecies of political wiſdom which 
1s ſuppoled to be the fruit of long experience and of 
profeſſional habits. Go,” (ſaid the Chancellor 
Oxenſtiern to his ſon, when he was ſending him to a 
congreſs of Ambaſſadors, and when the young man 
was expreſſing his diffidence of his own abilities for 
ſuch an employment,) * Go, and ſee with your own 
eyes, Quam parua ſapientia regitur mundus !” The 
truth is, however paradoxical the remark may appear 
at firſt view, that the ſpeculative errors of ſtateſmen 
are frequently leſs ſenſible in their effects, and, of 
conſequence, more likely to eſcape without detettion, 
than thoſe of individuals who occupy inferior ſta- 
tions in ſocietv. The effects of miſconduct in pri. 

vate 
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vate life are eaſily traced to their proper ſource, and 


therefore the world is ſeldom far wrong in the 


judgments it forms of the prudence or of the im- 
prudence of private characters; but, in conſidering 
the affairs of a great nation, it is ſo difficult to trace 
events to their proper caules, and to diſtinguiſh the 
effects of political wildom from thoſe which are the 
natural reſult of the fituation of the people, that it 1s 
ſcarcely poſſible, excepting in the caſe of a very long 
adminiſtration, to appreciate the talents of a ſtateſman 
from the ſuccels or the failure of his meaſures. 


VEN TRILOQUIST. 


Monſieur de Miravin, a young gentleman of Paris, 


poſſeſſed, in addition to a great deal of wit and vi- 
vacity, the amazing faculties of a ventriloquiſt. On 
his father's death, finding himſelf poſſeſſed of little 
more than the advantages of a polite education, he 
reſolved to make this talent ſubſervient to ſome pur- 
pole of utility. He accordingly, by aſſuming a garb 
of piety and reſerve, introduced himſelf into the fa- 
mily of a rich citizen, who had an only, daughter, 
the heireſs of an immenſe fortune. One day, as they 
were converſing on religious ſubjetts, the citizen 
heard a voice ſolemnly whiſpering in his ear, / 
. thou doſt not give thy daughter in marriage to this godly 


young man, within three days, thou ſhalt die.” The old 
| man 
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man ſtarted with horror, and caſting his eyes on 
Monſ. de Miravin, faw that his lips were unmoved, 


and that his countenance expreſſed nothing but amaze- 
ment. The mother of the young lady, who was pre- 
ſent, ſtrongly recommended an immediate concluſion 
of the match, that her huſband might eſcape his im- 
pending fate. He, more ſuſpicious, adjourned to 


the church of Notre Dame, there by prayer to ſeek. 


for comfort and information, He had not been 
many minutes on his knees, when he heard from be- 


bind the altar the word “ obey” repeated thrice in 


the ſame ſolemn accent as the former warning. He 
returned home, and the next day made Monſ. de 
Miravin his ſon-in-law, and one of the richeſt men 
in Paris. | 


VESUVIUS. 


| The following letter from Naples contains a diſtinct 


account of Mount Veſuvius, written by an Eng- 


tb iſh Nobleman, who was an eye- to the late 
* 


5 They reckon it eight miles from Naples to the 
top of the Veſuvius. During the firſt four miles 


. we paſſed through many good villages, following 


the ſea coaſt : theſe places are well tilled, and ſeem 


to have received no damage by the eruptions of the 


mountain, notwithſtanding they have happened fo 
frequently, only from ng to place there are large 
ſtones, 
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ſtones, which have rolled thither. After you paſs the 
laſt village, called Reſina, you turn to the left, and 
begin to aſcend, and you ſtill travel on horſeback two 
miles, or two miles and a half further, among looſe 
ſtones and heaps of burnt carth, which the vomit- 
ings of the mountains have ſpread all about. The 
farther you advance, the more you find the ground 
cracked, dry, burned, and covered with ſeveral ſorts 
of calcined ſtones, which are ſo many monuments of 
_ thoſe furious eruptions. You may alſo obſerve in 
ſeveral places the channels of the torrents of ſulphur 
and bitumen, which have frequently ran down from 
the mountain. At laſt, the aſcent becomes ſo rough 
and difficult, that you are forced to go on foot. You 
may eaſily imagine, that there are neither inns nor 
other houſes, ſo that your ſervant muſt hold your 
horſes till your return. | 
% Thoſe who have the curioſity to aſcend this 
prodigious furnace mult reſolve to endure a great 
deal of trouble and fatigue. You are for the moſt 
part plunged among the aſhes, if one may give that 
the name of aſhes which rather reſembles brick-duſt, 
Sometimes you fall back inſtead of advancing, be- 
cauſe the aſhes give way under your feet; and at laſt, 
after you have ſtopped ſeveral times to take breath, as 
you muſt neceſſarily do, you come to the brink of 
the ancient gulf; I ſay the ancient gulf, becauſe you 
will perceive by and by that this mountain has been 


ſubjett to great alterations. 
| | « The 
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% The firſt height makes a circle round the gulf; 
the top of the mountains having been worn, you may 
eaſily conceive what ſort of hillocks and rugged ele- 
vations have been formed in the circuit of its height. 
As near as we could guels, this vaſt hole is near a 
mile in diameter. You may go down into it in ſe— 
veral places, about a hundred paces below the ſteep 
circle of the brink of the mountain, which is the 
whole depth of this old mouth. 

« By an extraordinary eruption, this vaſt abyſs was 
almoſt quite filled with a mixture of ſulphur, bitu- 
men, mineral, allum, nitre, and melted or vitrified 
earth. After the ebullition was over, theſe ſubſtances 
formed a kind of a thick cruſt, or hardened ſcum, 
which made a level in the gulf, a hundred paces be- 
low the brink of the hole. A furious ſhaking of the 
mountain did afterwards break this cruſt, or thickneſs 
of hardened matter, and tumbled the pleces one 
upon an another, as when, after you have broken the 
ice of a pond, a ſudden froſt preſently cements all 
the pieces together. This rugged ſurface is every 
where equally uneven; and there are here and there 
burning funnels, from whence the ſmoke continually 
exhales: in ſome places you feel the heat through your 
ſhoes as you paſs over it. 5 
* But this is not all; ſor, juſt in the middle of 
this extent, which by the way 1s almoſt round, a 
curious eruption forced its paſſage, and has formed a 
new mountain. This mountain is alſo round, and is 


a quarter of a mile in height, I could not count the 
PaCCcs, 
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paces, becauſe it is impoſſible to make them equal, 
by reaſon of the aſhes, which, as I told you before, 
make one ſometimes ſlide back. 

After you have paſſed that rough ſpace, which re- 
ſembles a flat ditch about three hundred paces broad, 
between the brink of the great mountain and the foot 
of the little ones, you aſcend the laſt with at leaſt 
as much pains as you did the firſt. It is all over 
full of ſmoking chinks. In many places the ſul- 
phur appears almoſt pure, like a kind of ſal am- 


moniac, inclining to a citron colour; in others, 


there 1s a reddiſh and porous matter, like the ſcum 
of iron, which comes from ſmiths' forges : there are 
pieces of all colours, and of different figures and 
weight. All thele ſubſtances being ſo often burned and 
calcined by ſo vehement a fire, and this compoſition 
of ſo many different matters being melted and incor- 
porated together, you may eaſily imagine what it is. 

6 The top gf the little mountain hath its opening 
as well as the great one; and it is this which at 
preſent is the throat of the vaſt abyſs; we gueſſed it 
to be about a hundred paces broad. There iſſues out 
a flood of ſmoke, which almoſt fills its capacity ; 
but there comes ſometimes guſts of wind from above 
which drive away this ſmoke, ſometimes one way and 
ſometimes another, and gave us an opportunity, at 
ſeveral views, to diſcover all the upper part of the 
mouth, 
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« The following inſcription is to be ſeen about 
three miles from Naples, in a village on the way to 
the mountain. | | 

* Poſteri, poſteri, vertra res agitur. Quies facem 
præfert dici; nudius perendino. Advertite vicies ab 
ſatu Solis, ni fabulatur hiſtoria, arſit Veſuvius immani 
ſemper clade hæſitantium: ne poſthac incertos occu- 
pet, moreo. Uterum gerit mons hic bitumine, alu- 
mine, erro, auro, argente, nitro, aquarum fontibus 
graven. Serius ociu igneſcet, pelagoque influente 
pariet ; ſed ante partum concutitur, concutique ſo- 
lum: fumigat, coruſcat, flammigerat, quaſit acram, hor- 


rendum immugit, boatum tonat, arcet finibus accolas. 


EmMiGRA DUM LICET. Jamjam enititur, erumpit, 
mixtum igne lacum evomit, præcipiti ruit ille lapſu, 
ſeramque fugam praveſtit. Si corripit actum eſt, 


perriſti, Anno falutis 1631, &c. Tu fi ſapis audi 


clamantem lapidem, ſperne larem, ſperne ſarcinulas; 


more nulla, fuge. . 


VIRTUE. 


There is an ancient ſaying, but nevertheleſs a faulty 
one, « Virtue is to be ſought for itſelf only, and that 
it is its own reward.” This axiom, attributed to 
Zeno, the . Grecian ſage, is extravagant in its ſenti- 
ment, and little conformable to human nature and 


experience. Solon, the wiſeſt of all human legiſla- 


tors, 
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tors, has pronounced on this ſubject a more judicious 
ſentence: „The good actions of men are produced 
by the fear of puniſhment and the hope of reward.” 
There is a fine paſſage in Ladtantius on this topic: 
Non eſt, ut aiunt, propter ſeipſam expetenda vir- 
tus ſed propter vitam beatam que virtutem neceſſa- 
rio ſequitur.” —Virtue is not (as ſome aſſert) deſirable 


on its own account; but for the ſake of that happi- 


neſs in life which neceſſarily follows a virtuous 
conduct. 


VOLTAIRE» 


1. The preſent Empreſs of Ruſſia once ſent this 
celebrated genius a little ivory-box, made by her 
own, hands. Voltaire, upon this, got his niece to 
inſtruct him in knitting ſtockings, and actually half 
finiſhed a pair of white ſilk, when he became com- 
pletely tired. In this unfiniſhed ſtate he ſent them to 
the Empreſs, with a charming poetical epiltle, replete 
with gallantry, in which he told ber,“ That, as ſhe 
had preſented him with a piece of man's workman- 
ſhip, wrought by a woman, he thought it his duty to 
crave her acceptance, in return, of a piece of 
woman's work from the hands of a man.” 


2. Voltaire had a brother, an arrant Janſeniſt, 
poſſeſſing all that auſterity of manners which that 
ſect affected. The Abbe Arouet, heir to a confi. 
derable fortune, would not ſee his impious brother, 
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and openly ſaid, „ he would not leave him a half. 
penny.” But his health was weak, and his life could 
not be of long duration. Voltaire had not given up 
all hopes of inheritance ; he turned Janſeniſt, and 
atted the devotee ; on a ſudden he appeared in the 
Janſeniſtical garb, with a large ſlouched hat; he ran 
from church to. church, took care to chooſe the 
{ame hours as the Abbe Arouet, and there, with a de- 
portment contrite and humble, kneeling in the middle 
of the church, or ſtanding with his arms croſſed on his 
breaſt, his eyes caſt on the ground, on the altar, or on 
the Chriſtian orator, he would hearken or pray with all 
the compunttion of the penitent ſinner reclaimed from 
his errors. The Abbe believed in his brother's con- 


verſion, exhorted him to perſevere, and died leaving 


him all his fortune. But the Janſeniſt's caſh was all 
that Voltaire retained of his converſion, 


3. Voltaire uſed to relate, as an inſtance of the 
bewitching nature of gaming, that he had known an 
old woman, formerly addicted to play and extremely 
indigent, who uſed to make broth for ſome poor 
players, for the ſake of being permitted to look 
ON. 


— ——— 
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Monheur Toinard ſaid, that, having collected 
with great care all kinds of books of voyages, and 
having 
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having ſtudied, one after-another, all their ſyſtems, 
he was convinced they were all unſatisfactory. With 
regard to the magnet, its variations are infinite. 
Pilots acknowledge that the mariner's compaſs varies 
at different times in the ſame place, inſomuch that no 
certain rule can be followed. 


WALLACE, LADY. 


This lady was partial to the philoſopher, and the 
philoſopher was partial to the lady. They once 
croſſed the Frith from Kinghorn to Leith together, 
when a violent ſtorm rendered the paſſengers appre- 
henſive of a ſalt-water death; and her ladyſhip's 
terror induced her to ſeek conſolation from her 
friend, who, with infinite ſang froid, aſſured her, 
© he thought there was great probability of their 
becoming food for fiſhes!” —+ And pray, my dear 
friend,” ſaid Lady Wallace, „ which do you think 
they will eat firſt ? “ Thoſe who are gluttons,” 


replied the philoſopher, © will undoubtedly fall foul 
of me; but the epicures will attack your Ladyſhip.” 


WALPOLE, SIR ROBERT. 


1. During the adminiſtration of Sir Robert Wat- 
pole, there were ſtrong debates in the Houſe of Com- 
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mons, on the ſubje&t of keeping up a large ſtanding 
army in time of peace. Sir Robert was in no humour 
of thinking to reduce the army, becauſe he very well 
knew, the larger it was, the more commiſſions he 
ſhould have at his diſpoſal, and conſequently the 
more friends to ſupport him; but, as ſome plauſible 
pretext was neceſſary to ſet a face on the affair, he 
trumped up a ſtory, which he put into the King's 
Speech, and his Majeſty very gravely and unknow- _. 
ingly delivered it to both Houſes of Parliament. 
His Majeſty, among other things, acquainted them, 

he had received certain intelligence, that the Emperor 

of Germany and the King of Spain had concerted 

to invade theſe kingdoms in favour of the Pretender. 

As ſoon as the Emperor's Ambaſſador at our 

Court heard of it, he wrote directly an account of it to 
his Maſter, who very ſoon ſent him back an order to 
repair immediately to Court, and deſire an audience 

of the King, and aſſure him, upon the faith and 
honour of a crowned head, he never had ſuch a 
thought or deſign, 


2. In the year 1733, the Exciſe-Bill, having been 
oppoled in every ſtage, was ordered to be reported. 
The queſtion for its being reported was carried by a 
majority of ſixty. The nation was in a ferment, and 
there had been ſome dangerous riots. On the even- 
ing before the report, Sir Robert ſummoned a meet- 
ing of the principal. members who had ſupported the 
Bill; it was largely attended, He reſerved his own 
opinion 
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opinion to the laſt, but perſeverance was the unani- 
mous voice. It was ſaid, all taxes were obnoxious, 
and there would be an end of ſupplies, if mobs were to 
controul the Legiſlature in the manner of railing them; 
that the execution of this Aa could only make the 
people ſenſible of its real merit; and, if a fair trial 
was given, and the certain good effetts ſeen and felt, 
thoſe who had made themſelves unpopular by ſupport- 
ing the Bill would receive the applauſe of the public 
and the thanks of their Conſtituents. When Sir Ro- 
bert had heard them all, he aſſured them how con- 
ſcious he was of having meant well, and how certain 
| that experience would remove every prejudice that 
had been entertained againſt the Exciſe-ſcheme ; but 
in the preſent inflamed temper of the people it could 
not be carried into execution without an armed 
force; that there would be an end of the liberty -of 
England, if ſupplies were to be raiſed by the ſword; 
if, therefore, the reſolution was to go on with the Bill, 
he would immediately wait upon the King, and deſire 
his Majeſty's permiihon to refign his office, for he 
would not be the Miniſter to enforce taxes at the pro- 
bable expence of blood. 

This anecdote is told by Sir William Meredith, in 
an unpubliſhed Traet, written by him, entitled « Hiſ. 
torical Remarks on the Taxation of Free States,” 4to. 
1778, on the information of Mr. White of Retford, 
who had lived in friendſhip with Sir Robert Walpole, 
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g. Sir Robert once ſtood in need of the votes of 
the: Biſhops on ſome great national queſtion.— In 
order to ſecure their ſupport, he prevailed on the 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, whom he had raiſed to 
that dignity, to remain at home upon the occaſion, and 
permit him to have it given out that his Grace was ill, 
and laid at the point of death. The expedient took; 
the whole bench to a man came down to the houſe, and 
voted for the Miniſter. _ | 


4. When Sir Robert Walpole planned any conſti- 
tutional or public Att of Parliament, he always in- 
vited two or three of his friends, men of conſequence, 
underſtanding, penetration, and unconfined genius, 
to peruſe the plan, deſiring them to raiſe all the ob- 
Jections they could poſſibly form, in the moſt adverſe 
way. By this very circumſpect and prudent ſtep, he 
made himſelf perfect maſter of any conſequential de- 
bate ariling from any point he wanted to carry, 
2&d thus he became remarkable for quick and judi- 
cious replications in the Houſe. By a few altera- 
tions, if thought neceſſary, well adapted to the plan, 
he thus obviated moſt difficulties that might attend it, as 
well in paſſing the Houſe of Parliament, as in the exe- 
cutory part, when it became a law. 


— — ; 


WARBURTON, BISHOP. 


1. Biſhop Warburton's books were much ſcribbled 
inthe margin and on the blank leaves, He ſays, in one 


of 
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ef his letters, © It is my way to write any obſervation 
on the leaf of the book that is the ſubject of it,” Of 
the books in his library that he did not want, he uſed 
to get rid every year. This he called giving his li- 
brary a purge. The Biſhop's reading was very ex- 
tenſive, and exceedingly miſcellaneous. When he 
was tired of ſerious reading, or of ſtudy, he uſed to 
take up a novel or romance to relax his mind, turning, 
as Dr. Armſtrong adviſes his ſtudent, in his Art of 
preſerving Heath, | 


« From ſerious Antonine 


« 'To Rabelais' ravings, and from proſe to ſong.” 


The Great Chancellor of France, Dagneſſeau, uſed 
to ſay, Le changement d'ctude eſt pour moi un delaſſe- 
ment,” when he turned his noble and comprehenſive 
mind from an intricate law cafe to mathematics or 
oriental learning. | 

Biſhop Warburton appears to have thought very 
highly of Baxter's Matho-Puerilis, as an inſtitutional 
book of Natural Philoſophy, in which the explanations 
are very familiar, and ſuited to the capacity of young 
perſons. He always thought that there had been ſome 
omiſſions in the Oxford edition of Lord Clarendon's 
hiſtory, but that nothing had been added to it. One 
very notorious omiſſion, he ſaid, he was ſure he could 
ſhew. 


Dr. Middleton and Warburton were well enough 


inclined to ſpar; they were, however, mutually afraid 


of each other. They were both of them men of 
| 1 F 4 55 ſtrong 
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ſtrong parts, and ſtrong paſſions. The Biſhop fays, 
“ Whether or not I anſwer Dr. Middleton's poſtſcript, 
we ſhall give the public, in this diſpute, an example. 
that friends may differ in opinion without any abate- 
ment of their mutual eſteem, or any interruption in 
the commerce of friendſhip.” | 


2. Biſhop Warburton was in a great meaſure loſt 
to the world and to his friends ſome years before his 
death, by the decay of his intellectual faculties, the 
body preſſing down the mind that muſed upon many 
things; which hath been the caſe of many a great ge- 
nius as well as himſelf; for he was indeed a great 
genius, of the moſt extenſive reading, of the moſt re- 
tentive memory, of the moſt copious invention, of 
the livelieſt imagination, the ſharpeſt diſcernment, 
the quickeſt wit, and the readieſt and happieſt ap- 
plication of his immenſe knowledge to the preſent 
ſubject and occaſion. He was ſuch an univerſal 
reader, that he took delight even in romances, and 
there is ſcarce one of any note, ancient or modern, 
which he bas vat read; he ſaid himſelf, that he had 
learned Spaniſh to have the pleaſure of reading Don 
Quixote in the original. He was excellent aud adimi- 
rable both as a companion and a friend. As a 
companion, he did not dwell upon little trivial mat- 
ters, but diſcloſed a nicer vein of converſation, was 
lively and entertaining, inſtructive and improving, 
abounded with pleaſant ſtories and curious anec- 
dotes; but ſometimes took the diſcourſe too much 
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to himſelf, if any thing can be ſaid to be too much of 
ſuch an inexhauſtible fund of wit and learning. As a 
friend, he was ingenuous and communicative, would 
anſwer any queſtions, reſolve any doubts, deli- 
vered his ſentiments upon all ſubjetts freely, and with- 
out reſerve laid open his very heart, and the character 
which he was pleaſed to give Mr. Pope of being the 
ſoul of friendſhip was more juſtly applicable to him- 
ſelf, and more properly his own. The ſame warmth of 
temper, which animated his friendſhip, ſharpened like- 
wiſe his reſentment; but, even to his enemies, if he 
was caſily provoked, he was as eaſily reconciled, eſpe- 
clally after the lcaſt acknowledgment and ſubmiſſion, 
ſo that his friend truly applied to him the ſaying, * 


Iraſci facilis, tamen ut placabilis eſſet, 


WESLEY, JOHN. 
12 
1. This veteran of religion, having learned that a 
wealthy tradeſman of the neighbourhood indulged to 
exceſs in the pleaſures of the table, paid him a viſit, and 
diſcuſſed the ſubjett with him; in which he exhauſt- 
ed all the texts of ſcripture, and his memory and inge- 
nuity, in arguments againſt che ſin of gluttony. 
Obſerving the tradelman ſilent and thoughtful, the 
ſpiritual ſoul-ſaver flattered himſelf he had gained his 
point, and produced the deſired reformation. 


The 
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The dinner-cloth was by this time ſpread, and 
ſumptuous elegance decorated the board; preaching 
John was aſked to dine, and, in the very act of e 
his lips, was thus addreſſed: 


« Mr. Weſley, your converſation has made ſuch an 
impreſſion on me, that henceforward 1 ſhall only live 
on bread and water; and, to ſhew you I am in earneſt, 
I ſhall begin immediately.” The good things were 
removed, and bread and water introduced. 


The good man was a good deal diſappointed, and 
probably wiſhed he had abated ſomewhat of the 
energy of his eloquence, or at leaſt that he had been 
later in its application, for it is well known John 
Weſley did not want taſte nor fervor in Land 
devotion. 


2. The following bold apoſtrophe occurs in ſome 
of Weſley's productions. If I leave behind me ten 
pounds above my debts and the little arrears of my 
fellowſhip, let every man bear witneſs againſt me, that 
I lived and died a thick and a robber.” The poſthu- 
mous ſtate of his finances eſtabliſhed the truth of this 
animated declaration. | 


3. Part of a hymn on a dying female inner, written 
by this apoſtle of Methodiſm, is worth recording. 


The following are Mr. Weſtley's _ affecting 
ſtanzas: | 


Ah! 
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Ahl! lovely appearance of death! 
No fight upon earth is ſo fair! 
Not all the gay pageants that breathe 
Can with a dead body compare. 


With ſolemn delight I ſurvey 
A corpſe when the ſpirit is fled, 
In love with its beautiful clay, 
And wiſhing to lie in its ſtead. 


The wanderer's head is at reſt, 

Its aching and throbbings are o'er, 
The quiet immoveable breaſt 

Is heav'd by affliction no more. 


'This heart is no longer the ſeat 

Of ſickneſs, of ſorrow, and pain; 
It ceaſes to flutter and beat, 

It never ſhall flutter again. 


Thoſe lids ſhe ſo ſeldom could cloſe, - 
By ſorrow forbidden to ſleep, 

Seal'd up in eternal repoſe, 
Have ſtrangely forgotten to weep. 


—O— x 7 — 
WEYMOUTH, LORD, THE LATE. 


1. This Nobleman was, perhaps, as ſingular an ex- 
ample of extravagance, economy, and reſolution, as 
has been known. After having, by refinements in 
luxury and extravagance, which would have afforded 
matter for wonder even in this age, reduced himſelf to 
the ſituation of reſigning his eſtate into the hands of 


truſtees, for the benefit of his creditors, he retired at 
once 
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once from the magnificence of — —, with an annuity 
not exceeding fifteen hundred pounds, to a ſmall 
houſe by the fide of his park, where he lived in 
a very private manner, to all appearance with as much 
ſatisfattion as he had ever enjoyed amidſt his former 
magnificence, and managed his annuity with ſo much 
care, as to be able, on a particular emergency, a few 
years afterwards, to advance ten thouſand pounds to 
his own truſtees. 


2, This Nobleman's paſſion for play is flrongly 
evinced by the following anecdote : 


When he came to the poſſeſſion of his eſtate, there 
was ftill, comparatively ſpeaking, an inconſiderable 
debt upon it, which ſome deſtined woods, it was ſup- 
poſed, would greatly, reduce. The axe was therefore 
laid to the root of the trees; and, when they were dil- 
poſed of, the noble Lord undertook himſelfto be the 
bearer of the money, which was to a great amount. 
When he arrived in town, he went directly to the per- 
ſon who was appointed to receive it, but he being un- 
luckily from home, his Lordſhip as unluckily went 
to a gaming houſe, where he loſt all the money. 


{a 
WILLIAM III. 


The Prince of Orange had a kind of hereditary 
averſion tothe French; with the eſtates of William III. 
be ſeems to have inherited the hatred of that Prince 

| to 
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to France. William III. conceived that averſion at 
a very early period of life, in conſequence of a public 
affront put upon him by a French Ambaſſador, when 
he was a child. At the death of this Prince's father, 
the purely Republican party, finding a favourable op- 
portunity in the minority of his Son, to humble- the 
Houſe of Orange, effected after many ſtruggles the 
abolition of the Stadtholderſhip, and thus reduced 
the young Prince to the rank of a private ſubjett. 
In this ſtate of things, the little Prince was one day 
taking an airing 1n his coach with his mother the Prin- 
ceſs Mary, eldeſt daughter to the unfortunate Charles 
the Firſt, when the coach entered a gate-way that 
led into a court, through which the coachman was to 
drive, to come to another gate juſt facing the one 
through which he had before paſſed; but here he was 
ſtopped by the French Ambaſſador's carriage, which 
happenedto be driving the oppolite way; the Prince's 
ſervants called out to the Ambaſſador's Coachman to 
put back, and make way for the Prince of Orange; 
the man was going to comply, when his Maſter deſired 
he would not give way an inch: upon this a parley 
took place between ſome Gentlemen attendants on 
both ſides: the negociation for the Prince reminded 
the Ambaſſador of the rank and ſplendor of the Houſe 
of Orange, the founders of the Government to which 


his Excellency had been ſent Ambaſſador: the French- 


man replied, that he reſpected the Houle of Orange 


as much as any man, but he reſpetted ſtill more the 
dignity of his own charatter of Ambaſlador from his 
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Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, and therefore he had a juſt 
right, as ſuch, to claim precedency, even at the 
Hague, over a Prince of Orange, who, diveſted of 
the Stadtholderſhip, was no more in Holland than a 
private ſubject.— His Excellency was next reminded 
of the rank and dignity of the Prince's mother, who 
was Princeſs Royal of Great-Britain; the Ambaſſador 
anſwered that he had the moſt profound reſpeR for her 
Royal Highneſs, and if he himſelf was in a private 
character, he would think himſelf honoured to be in 
the ſuite of ſo great and ſo amiable a Princels, not half 
ſo reſpettable for being deſcended from the illuſtrious 
Henry IV. as for her many virtues and accompliſh- 
ments; but he hoped her Royal Highneſs would ex- 
cuſe him for not giving way to her, as he was ſup- 
porting the rights and privileges of his Royal Maſter, 
whole repreſentative he was.—The treaty laſted for 
ſome hours, but the Amballador remained inflexible; 
be would not ſuffer his carriage to be put back; and 
the Princeſs could not bring herſelf to give way to an 
Ambaſſador: at laſt an expedient was thought of to 
| fave her own and her ſon's honour; the wall adjoin- 
ing the gate-way was broken down, and a clear paſ- 
ſage made through it; the Prince's carriage inclining 
then a little to one ſide drove on, and left the French- 
man in poſſeſſion of the field: this preſerved the 
Prince and his mother from the mortification of turn- 
ing back; but ſtil] the Ambaſſador carried his point. 
William never forgave this affront to the day of 
his death; he had a perſonal diſlike to Louis XIV. 
„ becauſe 
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becauſe that Monarch approved of his Miniſter's 
conduct; and the preſent Stadtholder, it is ſaid, has 
treaſured up the reſentment of his predeceſſor. 


— —— 


WILLIS, THE REV. DR. 


This highly-celebrated charatter ſtarted in the 
ſtudy of divinity, for which purpoſe he was early in 
life entered a ſtudent at Oxford, but fortunately for 

himſelf and his country attached himſelf to phyſic. 

Afier quitting Oxford, he went to reſide near Lin- 
colin, where the firſt patient he undertook was a poor 
old pieman, a native of Lincoln, at that time chained 
naked in the caſtle, raving mad. The Doctor ſucceeded 
in the cure, and the man is now living very healthy, 
alike found in body and intellect, though very old. 

His fame, like his buſineſs, is very widely extend- 
ed. Although he has not ſlept from his own houſe for 
{ix weeks together, he is known not to have ſeen it 
during that time by day-light, having been entirely oc- 
cupied in riding about, viliting his patients, 
| Very ſoon after that memorable event, which com- 
municated ſuch unexampled joy through the me- 
tropolis and the kingdom at large, the Doctor was ſent 
for to Oxford, to attend Sir Charles Nourle, Bart. a 
diſtant relation, who died very rich, and left the 
Doctor a very ſmall legacy, and the bulk of his for- 
tune to his houſe-keeper. This ſact is related for the 
| ſake of introducing the following circumſtance, that 
he 
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he rode from thence on horſeback to his own houſe 
at Greatford, in Lincolnſhire, 115 miles in one day, 
being at that time ſeventy-two years of age; and that, 
ſince paſſing his ſeventieth year, he has frequently rode 
from his own houſe to London in one day and back 
again the next, a diſtance of ninety-fivemileseach way. 


Some years ago Dr. Willis attended his friend, Na- 


thaniel Dance, Eſq. during a very ſevere illneſs, and 


ſuccceded in curing bim. The Doctor, ſome time 
after calling upon Mr. Dance, refuſed to take any 
reward for his trouble, when Mr. Dance begging the 
Doctor to ſit down a few minutes, and taking out his 
pencil, drew a very ſtriking likeneſs of the Doctor 


upon a ſheet of paper, which the latter has now by 


him in great preſervation. 
The Dottor 1s very rich, and what is better, very 
humane, generous, and charitable. The poor go 


daily away from his door thankful, fed, and clothed; 


he attends them in ſickneſs, and furniſhes them with 
medicine from his own houſe ; and he is, perhaps, de- 
ſervedly the moſt popular man in the kingdom, as 
having been the means under heaven of reſtoring a 
beloved Sovereign to his people. 


— — — — —¼ 


WILLIS, CAPTAIN RICHARD, 
The Doctor's Son. 
Soon after his Majeſty's recovery, the Captain was 


one day engaged to dine at the houſe of —— Rey- 


nardſon, 


— hay 
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ann Eſq. next door to the then Lord Chancel- 
lor's, in Ormond Street. The coachman, by miſtake, 
knocked at the Chancellor's door; Captain Willis, 
not perceiving the miſtake, was uſhered into the 
room, where the Chancellor and his company were at 
dinner.— It was a cabinet dinner. —Captain Willis's 
confuſion. may be eaſily conceived, when he endea- 

voured to apologize, from which however he was re- 
lieved by the Chancellor's politeneſs, inviting him to 
ſit down to finner.—the Captain begged to be excuſed, 
bowed, and retired. 


| WIFE, SALE OF. 


In the goth of Edw. (1302) Sir William Paynell, 
Knight, and Margaret, his wife, demanded the third 
part of the manor of Torpul as the dower of the ſaid 
Margaret, after the death of John de Camoys, her 
firſt huſband, the manor being then in the King's 
U The Attorney General anſwered, that ſhe 
ought not to be endowed, „ becauſe ſhe departed 
from her huſband in his life-time, and lived as an 
adultereſs with the ſaid Sir William, and was not 
reconciled to her huſband before his death; and ſo by 
the form of the ſtat. (Weſt. 2, chap. 34, ) ſhe ought 
not to have her dower.“ 
The Demandants replied, and dad of the 
former huſband under ſeal, of which che following is 
a tranſlation : 


6 6 & To 


feſt adultery.. 
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cc To all Chriſtian people, to whom theſe preſents 


mall come, John de Camoys, fon and heir of Sir 
Ralf de Camoys, ſendeth greeting. Know ye, that I 
have, of my own will, delivered and demiſed to Sir 


William Paynell, Knt. my wife, Margaret de Camoys, 
daughter and heir of John Bateſden; and that I 
have alfo given and granted, and to the ſaid Sir Wil- 
ham releaſed, and quit-claimed, all the goods and chat- 
tels which ſhe. the faid Margaret hath, or hereafter 
may have, and-alſo whatever is mine of the goods and 
chattels of the ſaid Margaret, with the appurtenances; 
ſo that neither I, nor any one in my name, can or 
may ever hereafter have or claim any power in or 
over the ſaid Margaret, or her goods, chattels, or 


appurtenances.— And 1 will and grant, and by this 


preſent writing confirm, that the aforeſaid Margaret 
ſhall be and remain with the ſaid Sir William, at the 
will and pleaſure of him, the ſaid Sir William. In 


witneſs whereof, I have here affixed my ſeal, &c:” 


Sir William and his wife then concluded their reply 
by ſaying, „By virtue of which deed, ſhe, the ſaid 
Margaret, did not live as an adultereſs with the ſaid 
William, but as the w/e of the ſaid William.“ 

Whereupon the ' Attorney-General demurred in 


law; that is, appealed to the Court for their judg- 


ment, whether this plea of Sir William and his wife 
was valid in law, and on this the Court gave judg- 
ment that ſhe ſhould not be endowed, this being man: - 
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The Demandant attempted to produce letters of the 
Biſhop reciting a purgation of the adultery, but 
which were not admitted in evidence. 


WOLF, BARON. 


In the laſt years of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
when Baron Wolf went to Ruſſia, he found the 
Pruſſians in poſſeſſion of the moſt lucrative branches 
of commerce, and amongſt others that of clothing the 
Imperial army. He conceived the projett of depri- 
ving them of it, and transferring fuch an important 


branch to his own country. There was no other 


poſſible method but that of ſelling Engliſh cloth 
cheaper, and the able negociator reſolved to ſacrifice 


200,000 roubles to gain his ends, and ſerve his 


royal Miſtreſs. He ſucceeded in the hazardous at- 


tempt, and obtained the preference. This operation 


 ſoconfounded the Pruſſians, that their manufacturers 
_ viſibly dechned, and by that means ſoon left the Eng- 
liſh ſole maſters of the woollen-cloth trade. 
When Baron Wolf was convinced that the Pruſſians 
conceived no hopes of ever riſing to their original 


pretenſions, fearing no other competitors, he adroitly 


augmented the price of his merchandiſe, and in a few 
years made it equal to that fixed by the Pruſſians. 
The uncommon talents of Wolf were rewarded by 
Government. He received a ſervice of plate, with 


the royal — of England ſuperbly engraved in 
66 M gold; 
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gold; he was by her Majeſty firſt named Conſul, and 
ſoon after her Reſident at the Court of Ruſſia. | 


WREN, SIR CHRISTOPHER». 


When Sir CHRISTOPHER WREN built the church 
of St. Magnus, there were houſes on each ſide of 
London- Bridge, which projected as far as the church. 
When theſe houſes were pulled down, the foot-path 
came directly againſt the church, ſo that the people 
who walked on that fide were obliged to go round into 
the coach- road. This was found very inconvenient, 
and a meeting of the inhabitants was held, to conſider 
if they could with ſafety cut a road through, which 
was thought too hazardous an expedient, and the 
neighbours, apprehending it might bring the church 
about their ears, laid aſide their ſcheme. Going round 
the church being found alſo very inconvenient and 
dangerous, they had a ſecond mecting, when it was 


determined by a ſmall majority to make the experi- 


ment, and the workmen, on breaking through the 
wall, found a complete and perfect arch, which Sir 
Chriſtopher, foreſeeing with prophetic taſte that the 
houſes would at ſome future period be pulled down, 
had left in its preſent form. 


— — — 
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. WOMEN. 


Maſometan Dodrine reſpecting them. 

1. Any woman that dies unmarried is thought to die 
in a ſtate of reprobation. To confirm this belief, 
they reaſon thus: the end of che creation is to increaſe 
and multiply ; ſhe is, therefore, only properly em- 
ployed in the works of her calling, when ſhe is bring- 
ing forth children, or taking care of them, which 
are all the virtues that God expects from her. 

« Many of them are very ſuperſtitious, and will 


not remain widows ten days, for fear of dying in the 


, reprobate ſlate of a uſeleſs creature. This is a piece 


of theology very different from that which *teaches, 


that nothing is more acceptable to God than a vow 
ofperpetual virginity ;—which dottrine is molt rational 
I leave you to determine.” Thus far Lady Wortley. 

The Moravians carry this doctrine much farther 
than the Mahometans, as will appear by the follow- 
ing anecdote :—A perſon, in a very eminent ſtation, 
being dangerouſly ill and given over, Count Zinzen- 
dorff, by virtue of the plenitude of the power with 


which he was inveſted by the Almighty, ſent him 


an abſolution for all his ſins, and in particular for 
that mortal fin in which, * had lived, the cha- 
ritable patriarch feared he would alſo die. The 
great and good man could not conceive what was 
meant by this mortal fin ; but one of his friends, more 
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verſed in the doctrine of the Moravians, told him, 
it was his having lived in a ſtate of celibacy. 


2. M. Baſile aſked Santeul one day, why pretty 
women were in general pleaſant and good-humoured, 
and ugly women, on the contrary, harſh and always 
out of humour. “ The reaſon is obvious,” replied 
the bard; © the former are accuſtomed to have civil 
and agreeable things ſaid to them perpetually, and 
the latter are daily chagrined at being negletted.” 
Being aſked another time, «+ why pretty woman were 

leſs ſenſible and accompliſhed than plain women,“ 
Santeul replied, © The latter ſeek company which 
: may inſtru them, and the former ſhew generally 
an averſion to ſuch kind of ſociety; ſo that thoſe 
women . who have no beauty receive from nature 
Propenſities that compenſate to them the want of 
charms.” On the ſubject of infidelity to their huſ- 
bands, ſo notorious in ſome women, Santeul, on 
being aſked the reaſon of theſe irregularities, replied, 
© This conduct in the women is for the moſt part 
occaſioned by the frivolous charatters of their hul- 


bands.“ 8 


WAKE, DR. WILLIAM, 


A rehbiſhob of Canterbury. 


When performing the ſervice of confirmation at the 
Metropolitan church of his dioceſe, a poor old woman 
of Canterbury, whom curiolity had led to the church, 

30 Pure 
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burſt forth into an exclamation, that the good 
Biſhop was PoL11NG all the folk! 


v— ¶ q — 


WILKE ES, JOHN, ESQ. 


1. MR. WILEEs uſually wrote his ſatire againſt 
Lord Bute's miniſtry (himſelf fitting in his bed) upon 
a deſk, d la poſterior : this portatif deſk, Wilkes uſed 
to ſay jocularly, his miſtreſs would not have parted 


with for 52,000]. however cheap ſhe might have 


mortgage it, or let it out to hire. Wilkes performed 
every act of debauchery, political and female, with 
much pleaſantry and much caution. He once took 
the opinion of counſel (the late Sir Fletcher Norton) 
how he ſhould avoid an action for ſeduction, if he 
took a certain girl from her father into keeping. A 


lawyer who cannot adviſe a client how to evade a 


law, as well as to ſecure himſelf by the law, has but 
half-learnt his profeſſion. Sir Fletcher, who knew 
both, adviſed Wilkes to „ take the girl as an upper- 
ſervant, and give her double wages, —extra wages 
denoting that ſomething more than common ſervices 


were expected to be performed by her.” Wilkes 


took the hint, and actually kept his fille de joie and 
chamber-maid at twenty pounds per annum, at the 
ſame time anathematiſing the whole profeſſion, ſwear- 
ing by his Goddeſs Vexus, that the name of a 
lawyer was but another for a ſcoundrel. 


8 2. Mr. 
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. Mr. | Wilkes going to Dolly's chop-houſe, in 


Paternoſter- row, with a friend, in order to obſerve 
the humours of the place, accidentally ſeated him- 


ſelf near a rich and purſe-proud citizen, who 


- almoſt ſtunned him with roaring for his ſtake, as he 


called it. Mr. Wilkes in the mean time, aſking. 


him ſome common queſtion, received a very brutal 


anſwer; the ſteak coming at that inſtant, Mr. Wilkes 
turned to his friend, ſaying, + ſee the difference 


| between the City and the Bear-Garden; in the latter 


the bear is brought to the fake, but hire the leak 


is brought to the bear. 


g. The ſame gentleman, during the proſecution car- 
ried on againſt him by Adminiſtration, being in France, 
and at Court, Madame Pompadour addreſſed him 
thus: You Engliſhmen are fine fellows ; pray how 
far may a man go in his abuſe of the Royal Family 


among you? I do not at preſent know, (replied 


he drily,) but I am trying.” 


WILLIAMSON, DR. 


Some years ſince Doctor Williamſon, Vicar of 
Moulton, in Lincolnſhire, had a violent quarrel 
with one of his pariſhioners, which was reſented by 
the latter, whoſe name was Hardy. On the follow- 
ing Sunday he preached on the following text, which 
he pronounced emphatically with a ſignificant direc- 
tion of his eye to HARDY: There is no 2855 like 


THEE, fool HARD T!“ 
| WRIGHT, 
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WRIGHT, THE REV. MR. 


This gentleman was a curate in the weſt of Eng- 
land, who refuſed reading the St. Athenaſian Creed, 
though repeatedly deſired to do fo by his pariſhioners, 
The pariſhioners complained to the Biſhop, who or- 
dered it to be read. Now this very curious creed is 
appointed to be ſaid or ſung, and the curate accord- 
ingly on the following Sunday thus addreſſed his 
congregation :—* Next follows St. Athenaſtus's Creed, 
either to be ſaid or ſung, and with God's leave Tll ſing 
t.— Now, Clerk, mind what you are about,” when they 
both ſtruck up, and ſung it with great glee to a fox-hunt- 
ing tune, which, having previoully practiſed, was ad- 
mirably performed. The pariſhioners again met and 
informed the curate they would readily diſpenſe with 
the creed i in future, 


—— ¶ —e—ʒ' : 
WRITING». 


The conſequences of a bad hand, 


A Gentleman, writing to his country-friend in 
Lincolnſhire, who had done him ſome recent favour, 
informed him by letter how much he was obliged, and 
that he ſhould ſoon ſend him an equivalent. Not be- 
ing accuſtomed to faſhionable ſcrawls, he read it, that 
his friend would ſend him an Elephant; and, building 
à barn at the time, atlually fitted up a ſtall for the 

reception 
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reception of his expected preſent. The arrival, 
however, of a barrel of oyſters by the ſtage, a few 
days afterwards, helped him to the right reading, by 
putting him in poſſeſſion of a more ſuitable equiva- 
tent than an elephant, This is a fact, and occurred 
a few years ſince, | 


XIMENES, 


The life of this extraordinary perſon has been com- 
piled by two French writers of Elance, Flechier 
and Marſolier. 

This General of the Cofdeliers came from Rome, 
on purpoſe to confer with IsazzLLa on the ſubje& 
of the reform of his order; and, to give her an ill im- 

preſſion of himſelf, he behaved to the Queen ſo in- 
ſolenily, that ſhe ſaid to him, © Recollett, Sir, who 
you are, and to whom you ſpeak.” * Yes, Madam,” 
replied he, © I am ſpeaking to Iſabella, Queen of 
Spain, who, like myſelf, is merely duſt and aſhes.” 


—— — — 
YORKE, PHILIP, 


| Afterward Lord Hardwicke, Lord Chancellor of Great 
Britain. 


| He commenced his ſtudy of the Law by eving a 


clerkſhip with an e wn he was frequently 
teazed 
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teazed by the wife of his principal with trifling errands, 
improper to be executed by one in his ſituation. 

« When you are going by the green-grocer's,” one 
day, ſaid ſhe to him, “be ſo good as buy me a cauli- 
flower.” | | 

At his return, the cauliflower was produced, which 
he obſerved coſt one ſhilling and fix-pence—Six-pence 

for the cauliflower, and a ſhilling for a chair to 
bring it home in. 


YOUNG, DOCTOR, 


1. Young, in the carly part of life, was fond of muſic, 
and touched the German flute with much taſte. Being 
once on the river with ſome ladies, he played them 
ſeveral tunes, and then put the flute in his pocket. 

Some officers rowing by juſt as he ceaſed playing, 
one of them rudely aſked him, why he left off.“ For 
the ſame reaſon that I began,” replied Young, “ to 
pleaſe myſelf.” One of them immediately told him, 
that if he did not continue playing, he would directly 
throw him into the Thames. His female friends be- 
gan to be much alarmed, and Young, on their ac- 
count, played till they reached Vauxhall, where both 
parties ſpent the evening. 

The Doctor had marked his man, and took an op- 
portunity, in one of the dark walks, to tell the ſon 
of Mars, that he expected him to meet him at ſuch 
| a place, in the morning, to give him gentleman's 

ſatisfaction, and that he choſe ſwords for the wea- 
pons. 


| 
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pons. The officer was ſurprized on their meeting, 
to ſee Young advance towards him with a large horſe- 
piſtol, with which he told him he would inſtantly 
ſhoot him through the head, if he did not dance a 
minuet: after ſome difficulties, he complied ; the 
officer, reflecting on his impertinent conduct, acknow- 
ledged the juſtice of his treatment. 


2. Mr. Pope thought Dr. Young had much of a 
ſublime genius, though without common ſenſe; ſo 
that his genius having no guide was perpetually liable 
to degenerate into bombaſt. This made him paſs a 
fooliſh youth, the ſport of peers and poets; but his 
having a very good heart enabled him to ſupport 
the clerical charatter when he aſſumed it, firſt with 
decency, and afterwards with honour. | 

The want of reaſonable ideas in this ingemous 
writer, ſo pregnant with imagination, occaſioned the 
ſame abſence and diſtraction in company which has 
frequently been obſerved to befal philoſophic men 
through the abundance of theirs. But his abſence 
being on that account attended with much abſurdity, 
it was not only excuſed but enjoyed. He gave, 
throughout his life, many wonderful examples of this 
turn, or debility of mind; of which one will here 
ſuffice. When he had determined to go into orders, 
he addreſſed himſelf, like an honeſt man, for the beſt 
direction in the ſtudy of theology. But to whom did 
he apply? It may, perhaps, be thought to Sherlock, 
or Atterbury; to Burnet, or Hare. No! to Mr. 

Pope, 


* 
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Pope, who, in a youthful frolic, recommended 
Thomas Acquinas to him. With this treaſure he re- 
tired, in order to be free from interruption, to an 
obſure place in the ſuburbs. His director hearing 
no more of him for ſix months, and apprehending he 
might have carried the jeſt too far, ſought after him, 
and found him out juſt in time to prevent an irre- 
trievable derangement. 


3. He is repreſented by Fielding under the cha 
racter of Parſon Adams. During the war in Flan- 
ders, in a regiment of which Mr. Young was chap- 
lain, one fine ſummer's evening he thought proper 
to indulge in a ſolitary walk, and accordingly fallied 
forth from his tent; the beauty of the hemiſphere, 
and the landſcape about him, preſſed warmly on his 
imagination, his heart overflowing with benevolence 


to all God's creatures, and gratitude to the Supreme 


Diſpenſer of that emanation of glory which covered 
the face of things. In this fit of intenſe thought, 
Mr. Young attually walked into the enemy's camp, 
Where he was with difficulty brought to his recollec- 
tion by the repetition of Quz va ld? from the guard, 
The officer on guard, finding he had ſtrayed there in 
the undeſigning ſimplicity of his heart, gave him 
leave to purſue his contemplation home again. 


do * 
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